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PREFACE. 



A NtiicBEa of yean ago, viz., in tlie year 1839, the au- 
thor of the ensuing pages was induced to have printed pri- 
vately a small work, embracing the substance of part of a 
course of lectures which he annually delivered to his classes* 
on the general doctrines of the etymology, and on the in- 
flectional forms and some parts of the syntax of the Latin 
language. Causes beyond his control prevented him from 
then carrying out his original design of adding another part ; 
and the task, thus laid aside, was never resumed. 

The work to which reference has been made being in- 
tended merely to aid the hearers of the writer's own lec- 
tures, a few copies only were printed. These having b^en 
long since exhausted, and the work, besides being called for 
by the wants or the convenience of his pupils, having met 
with the approbation not only of some learned men among 
his personal friends, whose opinion he highly valued, but of 
some, also, whose accurate scholarship and sound judgment 
he knew, without having the pleasure of their personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship, the author prevailed upon him- 
self to reprint it, and, at the same time, having found pub- 
lishers vnlting to undertake the issue of a book promising 
little, if any, pecuniary reward, to offer it to the public. To 
make it somewhat more worthy of any attention it may re- 
ceive from the reader, the portion before printed has beett 
revised, and in a eonsiderable measure re-written ; and bH 
additiettftl chapter has been introduced, devoted to the struc- 
tufe and signification of the verb. 

The time which the author could devote to the task 
which he assigned himself being very limited, he can not 
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indulge the hope that he has escaped avoidable faults either 
in the form or substance of what he has written. Yet he 
has not ventured to publish hastily-formed opinions, nor 
such as he does not, in his humble judgment, >!iink worthy 
of being placed before the reader. And^-although he is 
conscious that in aiming to state his views and the grounds 
of them succinctly, and without always elaborately unfold- 
ing them, he may have made his pages too condensed for 
hasty readers, he hopes that no careful student, who deems 
the subject worth serious consideration, will find the read- 
ing either difficult or wholly unprofitable. 

The work is not designed to take the place of the syste- 
matic practical grammars, either large or small ; but aims 
rather, if it may be pennitted the writer to say so much, to 
come in to the aid of both, and to set forth a rational ar- 
rangement and explanation of some of the more prominent 
phenomena in the inflections and^ syntax of the Latin lan- 
guage. If successful in accomplishing its object, it will be 
a contribution, however limited and humble, to the scientific 
exhibition of the facts and principles belonging to these two 
departments of the grammar.^ 

Yet to suppose that the writer did not intend these pages 
to be a practical aid in the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
language, would be wholly to misinterpret his views. The 
very object at which he has aimed is to guide the student 
to eminently practical results. This he has stjriven to reach 
by appeaUng more to his observation and reason, and less 
to his memory ; by encouraging him in the difficult and 
seemingly endless task of mastering the thousand special 
rules for the use of the language, by an attempt to show 
him how a multitude of these may often be reduced to a 
common principle ; by thus assisting him, at the same time 
that the memory is relieved of part of a burden heavy to 
bear, to gain both a clearer and a more comprehensive 
view of the laws which govern the inflection of words and 
of the mutual relations of the various parts of discourse, and 
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enabling him to discover order and harmony ^here he may 
have before seen only confiised heaps of incongruous ma- 
terials; and, lastly, by accustoming him to study the lan- 
guage as a branch of the inductive philosophy, and so se- 
curing the best discipline of the mind, together with the 
safest and largest useful results. The experience t>f many 
years spent in the practical duties of teaching has satisfied 
the author that more may be taught in this way in the 
same time, and more accurately, at least to those who have 
Bome maturity of mind ; and, what is of infinitely more 
moment than any mere accumulation of knowledge, that 
the student, meantime, acquires a sharpness of attention, 
a carefUness of observation, and a desire thoroughly to 
comprehend the relations of things, that can not fail to be 
fruitful of good to an amount that empirical methods can 
never attain. 

Although this work is not designed for beginners, yet, 
assuming it to be true that the same general doctrines that 
form the last results of scientific inquiry, and that constitute 
the base of the most perfect system of truths in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, should comprehend the earliest teach- 
ings as well as the last, and that the method of the first 
and simplest acquisitions should, in kind at least, be the 
same with the latest and most complicate ; in a word, if a 
beginner should, according to his strength and capacity, be 
so taught that what he leams, and the way in which he 
learns it, shall be of a piece with his after acquirements, 
and in harmony with the modes of investigation which a 
true philosophy and the study of maturer years demand, 
then the writer would humbly hope that what he offers^ if 
it contain valuable truth, may not be unacceptable or use- 
less to teachers even of the first elements. 

The only apology which the author deems it necessary 
to offer for the liberty which he has taken of departing from 
the usual arrangement, and of connecting what he had to 
say of the syntax with the inflectional forms, will be found 
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in file origin of the work in tko practical dtitien of the lee* 
tore-room. The reader is presumed to know the nsnal in- 
flectionB, and there is here offered him some help toward 
the right understanding of their etymological structure and 
syntactical value. This is given when the forms present 
themselves, without pretending to furnish a systematic view 
of all the doctrines of grammar. 

The author, regretting the absence of some desired helps, 
and confessing that he has been more anxious to ascertain 
the truth of what he has written than its conformity with 
the opinions of others, has taken pains to acknowledge, by 
proper references, the sources from which he has derived 
information and aid, as well as to cite the authorities by 
which he would fortify his own independently formed con* 
elusions. He could not always, without uselessly enctimber* 
ing his pages with citations, note the compiler who had 
helped him to an appropriate example. It would, in fact, 
often be difficult to say, the same examples being employed 
by successive grammarians, to whose industry originally he 
is indebted. In the chapter on ^e verb, the borrowed ex- 
amples are most conmionly derived from the grammars of 
Weissenbom and Krueger, to whom, moreover, he has al- 
ready acknowledged in the text his obligations for valua- 
ble assistance afforded by their collection of materials, even 
where their use of them could not be adopted. 

UmTenity of Virginia, ) 
March 15th, 1852. ) 
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2 AN EXPOSITION OF SOME OF THE 

an object or action represented by a word sastains to other objects 
in discourse. The former case belongs to the province of the lex- 
icographer, the latter to that of the grammarian. 

That t,he separate departments of etymology may be more clear- 
ly distinguished, it will be proper to mention the several chief 
ways in which the signification of a word may be varied, and what 
is the office of the etymologist in regard to each. And with respect 
to this question, it may be observed in general, that there are two 
principal modes in which words may vary their signification, first 
without, and secondly with a change of form. 

1. 1. The same word, without undergoing any essential variation 
of form, obtains a variety of significations more or less closely al- 
lied, and supposed to flow from one meaning, regarded as the source 
of all the rest. This is called the primary or original sense, and 
those springing from it are named secondary, derivative, metaphor- 
ical, &c. Thus virtu* means primarily " manhood,** secondarily 
" bravery," " virtue," &c. ; poena (Greek apoine, Hom. II., A., ▼. 13) 
signified originally " a redemption price," secondarily " the requital 
of an injury," ** punishment." In saying that words changed their 
signification without undergoing any essential change of form, it 
was intended to except such changes as may take place in passing 
from one language or dialect to another, so far as they introduce 
no additional significant element. Thus the Latin pang-Oj Greek 
pig-numi ; Latin nov-ust Greek ne-o* (nlF-os) ; Latin super, Greek 
huper, Sanscrit upari, ancient German ubar, Gothic ufar, Persian 
eher and seber ; Latin quartusj Greek ieUara, Sanscrit tahdtur, tsJuU^ 
var, JEolic Greek pisuruj Doric Greek teUor ; Latin eoquo, English 
cook, Greek pepto; Latin quinque, Greek pintej Sanscrit pantscka, af- 
ford examples of words apparently diflTerent as seen in different lan- 
guages, but really agreeing in every thing essential. Now it hap- 
pens by no means uncommonly that the primary sense of a word 
in a language has not been retained in it, and must be sought in some 
related language. The business of the etymologist is to trace such 
a word through its various forms, and to compare the significations 
which it may have obtained under each ; and this can not be done 
successfully without adhering strictly, all through the investigation* 
to the laws of this branch of philology, and without attending at the 
same time to the form and to the sense of the word which is the 
subject of inquiry. 

2. In determining the primary signification of a word, and for this 
purpose searching out its various forms, the etymologist is not wont 
to confine himself, as might perhaps be supposed from what has been 
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said above, to the instances in which it has the same form, nnaug. 
mented by such modifications as affect its radical elements ; but, on 
the contrary, collects and compares all the forms, however they 
may differ from one another, which contain these radical parts ; for 
he is aware that the primary sense is sometimes preserved in the 
compound and derivative, while it has been lost in the simpler forms. 
Thus com-pag'e*f * a fastening,' * a bolt,' re-pag-tUumy * a bar,' fur- 
nish the primary sense of the root pag^ which does not at first ap- 
peal in pax (=pac-«), * peace,' and in pac-tum, * a covenant.' In- 
deed, a very little observation satisfies one of the fact, that in the 
Qkoltiplied forms which constitute a family of words, whether found 
in the same or different languages, a certain part, very commonly 
consisting of a single syllable, remains in every important feature 
the same. Thus in pang-Ot pac-tum, pax (pac-t), eom-pag-es, re-pag- 
ulutn, Greek peg'tiumi, while other parts are changed, pag remains 
essentially the same ; so in gno-sco or no-sco, no-men, no-tus, no-bUis, 
cthgno-men, i-gno-tu*, i'gn-arut, Greek gi-gno-tko, gno or no contin- 
ues to be the same ; so, again, in gtn-s {=igent-B), gen-er, gen-itus, 
Greek gi-gn-omai, gen-os, n-a-tcor {-^zgea-a'tcor), n-a-tus, n-a-tura, 
gen, gn, n, are only varieties of the same root. To such a form, 
which, throughout all the combinations into which it may enter, re- 
mains essentially the same, the name of root or stem is given. And 
as, in like manner, one sense common to all, and which may be re- 
garded as the parent of the rest, is found to pervade the meanings 
presented by the often numerous dei^ivatives which spring from this 
simple rootr it is convenient and proper to consider this common 
and primary notion as belonging to the root. Thus the common 
sense which runs through the words eer-nOf Greek kn-no, eer-tut, 
cri-mtn, cri-ficiM, dU-crv-men, is the act of * perceiving,' and hence 
* distinguishing,' * judging,' *■ deciding,' &c. ; and this is consid- 
ered to reside in the root cer or cri. Of course it is not jieeessafy 
to suppose that the root ever, existed in the naked and uncombioed 
state in which it is presented to the eye when separated from the 
additional forms with which it is found associated ; it is true, bow- 
ever, that some roots, as in prepositions, &c., are retained in use 
in their simplest state. It is of especial importance, in seeking aftei 
the primary signification of a word, by comparing together a number 
of forms in which it occurs, to determine the, simple form or root. 
This can be correctly done only by separating it from all the other 
forms which may be associated with it, but which are not essential 
to it ; a task to be accomplished by the application of etymological 
principles. 
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II. The aecond way in which a word changes its algnification is 
that in which it nndergoes at the same time a modification of form. 

1. To this may foe referred the case in which a Tariation in the 
form and sense of a word is prodaced by composition with another 
word: e.g. prudent =zpro-videns; igrioseo=:i-gnoseo; aspieioszad- 
spicio. In entering into composition, one or both of the words may 
suffer some change of form ; and although the signification which 
belongs to the compound may sometimes differ from what would 
seem to be suggested by either or both of the component parts, yet 
it will seldom happen that a knowledge of the words which enter 
into a compound will fail to help to a clearer apprehension of the 
meaning conveyed by the compound itself Thus prudenSf above 
mentioned, signifies * prudent/ * wary/ * having forecast/ and this 
signification readily springs from that of the parts of which it is 
made up : prOf * before/ * forward/ and videns^ * seeing / ignoaco sig^ 
nifies * I pardon/ * forgive/ a meaning perfectly consistent with that 
oft, Greek a, Sanscrit a, * not/ and gftosco, * I perceive/ * take cog- 
nizance oV It is the business of the etymologist to ascertain the 
component parts of such words, and then to determine the relation 
which the meaning of the compound bears to that of the separate 
parts which go to form it. 

2. The form of a word may be changed, with a corresponding 
change of sense, by the addition of various terminations and pre- 
fixes : thus duso, * I say' or * I am saying,* dic'ebam, * I was say- 
ing / rex (reg'S), * a king,' * one who rules,* rec-tum (reg-tum), 
* right,' properly < that which is made straight.' This change may 
affect the signification of the word itself, considered as uncon- 
nected with other words of a sentence ; e. g. aur-um, ' gold,' aur- 
atu8y * gilt,' aur-eusi * golden :' or the relation which the object ex- 
pressed by the word itself bears to other objects in a sentence, or 
the precise manner of affirmation intended by the speaker ; e. g. 
aur-um, * gold,* aur-i pretium, * the worth of gold / leg-o, * I read' or 
' I am reading,' ui leg'am, * that I may read,' dec. In either case, 
the addition of other letters or syllables to the root may be attend- 
ed by changes either in the root or in the parts added, or in both 
at the same time ; thus serib-o, scrip-si (scrib-si) ; reg-o, rexi (reg- 
«t), rectum (reg-tum). It becomes, therefore, the business of the 
etymologist to mark such changes, and the principles according to 
which they occur ; and also the change in sense which the addition 
of any ending or prefix may produce. Of the two varieties of 
changes here mentioned, the former belongs to the department of 
the lexicograt>her ; and it hardly need be suggested how importaiit 
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an aozilfary a knowledge of what it embraces must prove in the 
study of a language, whether we regard facility or accuracy in ac- 
quiring it, It enables the learner, on the one hand, to acquire words 
by classes rather than by individuals, and, on the other, to apprehend 
their meaning more perfectly. The latter variety belongs to the 
grammar, and constitutes that part of it which is commonly called 
the accidence or etymology. From the nature of the forms em- 
braced in this variety, the endings and prefixes which it comprises 
being employed to express the relations which words bear to each 
other in a sentence, it is at once obvious that a knowledge both of 
the forms and of their signification is of very great importance in 
the acquisition of a language. That part of the grammar which is 
called the syntax is largely occupied in explaining what is expressed 
by the terminations and prefixes belonging to this variety. And 
this being so, it would seem very much better that the learner 8hoi:dd 
be taught from the first, at least practically, the leading and most 
common meanings conveyed by the inflectional endings and prefixes 
of words ; for the latter being the signs, and the former the things 
signified, the two ought not to be severed ; they can not be ulti- 
mately, and the attempt to acquire the two separately only serves 
to multiply unreasonably the labor and discouragement which must 
more or less attend the efibrt to acquire a language. Farther, the 
very structure and arrangement of the Latin, as of other languages, 
require, if we would so read it as to receive the very impressions 
the writer would convey, that the words should be read in the order 
in which they stand arranged by the author, so that not only each 
word as it meets the eye shall suggest to the mind the appropriate 
idea it was intended to express, but more, that the inflectional end- 
ings, aided or not by particles, as the case may be, shall at once in- 
dicate the relations which the words to which they belong sustain 
to other words in the sentence. Viewed in this light, the etymology 
stands in the same relation to the syntax that anatomy does to physi- 
ology, the former demonstrating the fond and structure of words, 
the latter their functions. 

In speaking of the case in which words change their signification 
without an alteration of their form, and of the primary, and second- 
ary meanings of such words, occasion was taken to mention, in a 
general way, what is understood by the stem or root of words. It 
may now be added, that in a word which has undergone inflections, 
but without having been previously augmented by terminations af- 
fecting its general sense, the simple root is commonly found by re- 
moving the prefixes and infiectional endings, such as the signs of 
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the cases, tenses, moods, dtc., which serve the purpose of marking 
the relations which the word has to others in the sentence, the 
state of the action of the verb as to time and completedness, the 
manner of the affirmation, &c. If any changes have taken place io 
the root in consequence of such inflectional endings or such prefix- 
es being added, the original form is of course to be restored ; e. g. 
pe-pig't, pactum^ pax ipac-s), eom-pag-eSf im-pac-tus, all present the 
root pag or peg. In pang-o, the n, which has been introduced for 
euphony, must be removed, and the single rpot pag remains as in 
other examples. Again, if any addition, as of another word, has 
been made, affecting the sense of the word itself, this must be re- 
moved together with any change which it may have occasioned in 
the root ; e. g. eo-gno-men furnishes the root gno, seen also with the 
loss of the g in no-tco^ nobilU, &,c. From this, the simple root, 
must be carefully distinguished what is sometimes called the in- 
flectional root, by which is meant the form, whether simple or com- 
pound, to which the inflectional endings are attached ; e. g. in the 
words nomen, nomin-ist facilior, facilior-iSf the inflectional roots, al- 
ways found by removing the case or tense endings and prefixes, are 
nomifit facilior, while the simple or etymological roots are no or gno, 
and fac. So in vivaria, mvari is the inflectional, viv the simple root. 
In wholly simple words, the etymological and the inflectional root 
will be the same ; e. g. leg'i, scrib-o, scrip-si. 

When two or more words are united to form a compound, or when 
a termination or prefix of any kind, whether inflectional or other, 
is added to a root, it is required that the parts which more immedi- 
ately come together shall be adapted to each other in sound ; that 
such changes shall be made at the point of junction, in either or both 
of the parts uniting, as may be necessary to prevent the ear from 
being oflTended by harsh and dissonant, and the organs of speech 
from laboring with difficult and incompatible sounds ; in other words, 
that the laws of euphony shall be observed. The following are some 
of the means by which euphony is preserved in this class of forma- 
tions : 

a. The union of two single consonants to form a double one : e. g. 
dux = dues ; rex = reg-s ; coxi = eogu-si ; traxi = trach-si, &c. In 
this case the only change is in the mode of writing, the sign x tak- 
ing the place of cs, gs, qus, and chs. 

b. The interchange of consonants : e. g. erec-tum = ereg-tum, from 
reg-o ; con-ducere = eom-ducere ; al-licio = ad-lieio, &c. 

c. The introduction of a consonant to avoid a hiatus, or the con- 
currence of two vowels : e. g. pro-d-esi = protest, from pro-sum ; pro^ 
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i-urexsffro-irt. Or to sapply a sign for an accidental sound which 
does not form a part of the word properly speaking, but which re- 
sults from the pronouncing of certain consonants together ; and in 
this case there mast of course be a correspondence between the 
letter introduced and those which precede and follow : e. g. em-^tus, 
from em-o ; sum-p-tus, from sum-o. In fra{n)g-o, from the root frag 
or freg, as seen in freg-i^ frog-men, &c. ; in pi{n)g-Ot from the root- 
fig ; in ta{n)go^ from tag or t€g, and others, it is assumed as a means 
of softening the hard sound of g. Or, lastly, for mere euphony, and 
to bring together forms which would not otherwise conveniently 
unite : e. g. tnag-s-inms (maximus), from the root mag, and imus, the 
ending of the superlative, s being a mere formative insertion. 

d. The elision of one or more consonants : e. g. stispen-n = ms- 
ftnirti ; fron^ ■=.frondr9 ; i2en-« = d/tnt-* ; giga-t = gi-gatU-*. Some- 
times a consonant is omittted merely because in pronunciation it is 
not distinctly uttered : e. g. fo-metUum =^fov'mentum, from fot-eo ; 
ma^lim =. mav-Ztm, properly ma-veHm, which again, if fully written, 
would be mag'Velim ; notco = gnosco, as seen in the Greek gi-gnbtko 
and in the Latin t-gnotco, &c. 

€. The elision of a vowel, which is especiaUy apt to occur when 
it comes between a mute and a liquid : e. g. mag-nu4=:mag-inus ; 
ULU'ttu = eav-ihtsj retrorium = reiro(uo)rsum ; malim = ma(^)o(e) 
Urn. 

f. The contraction of two vowels into one, either a diphthong or 
long vowel : e. g. cui=quoi ; qua=quai ; terr4B=terrai ; regno=:reg 
not } domi=zdomoi ; amas=amais, 6cc, 

But, besides the changes which occur at the point of junction of 
one word with another, or of a simple or inflectional root with an 
ending, the root itself may undergo certain changes, which, howev- 
er, are met with chiefly in passing from one dialect or cognate lan- 
guage to another. 

a. One vowel may be put for another, or one diphthong for anoth- 
er or for a single long vowel ; or a long single vowel may take the 
place of a diphthong : e. g. indudere, from in and eUaido ; abditus, 
from ab and datus ; discerpta, from dis and the verb earpo ; dirigo, 
from di and rego ; viaM=Greek oikoa (anciently /"eikos) ; vinum= 
Greek oinos (anciently Soinos). In the Latin language such changes 
are more commonly met with in compounds, but also occasionally 
u simple worjds : e. g. egi, from ago ; fregi, fromfrango, dtc. 

b. One consonant takes the place of another. This likewise oc- 
curs most frequently in passing from one dialect to another, or from 
one language to another with which it is cognate ; but is also seen 
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in comparing the later and more ancient forms^ of the same lan- 
guage : e. g. biszssdiM ; <{»o=Engli9h tvoot German zwei^ &e. ; septem 
=Greek ?upta ; tex^Gtxeek hex ; coquo=Otee\s. pepto ; quis=^QTeek 
kd9 and p6s in hovis^ kMi^oiy &c., English who. 

e. A consonant is struck oat| sometimes merely because it is not 
heard in pronunciation : e. g. notus^szgnotus, novi^zgnovi, fVom gno- 
SCO, as seen in i-gnosco ; pruden»=providens. 

d. A vowel is struck out : e. g. nil=nihil ; gn-^tut or n-dtus, from 
the root gen, as seen in genius, Greek gen-os, and in gen-i-tus, from 
gi'gn-o, Greek g%-gn-omai=gi'gen-omai. 

e. Letters exchange placeSi or, in technical language, a metathesis 
occurs : e. g. porrectus=proreciHs ; porro=:proro ; English for and 
fro ; Latin and Greek pro. 

The changes which have been noticed, but which may not include 
all that occasionally take place, do not occur arbitrarily, but are to 
be referred to certain laws, which, so far as they regard changes 
made to effect harmony or avoid harsh combinations of letters, may 
be called those of euphony. These laws are determmed in the 
same way with the principles of any other science, viz., by carefully 
observing what in this respect really occurs in language, and de- 
riving from thence the general facts or principles to which the in- 
dividual instances belong. So far, the laws of etymology may be 
merely practical ; but it is true that we may advance a step far- 
ther, and with some certainty assign the rational ground of these 
laws. And this must be sought in the physical constitution of 
our vocal organs, and in the capacity we have for deriving pleas- 
ure or the opposite emotion from certain combinations of sound. 
If, again, this observation be just, it follows that the laws of eupho- 
ny, and of etymology generally, being in fact founded on organiza- 
tion, are indeed universal, compassing the infinitely multiplied forms 
in which man, wherever resident, conveys his thoughts and emo- 
tions. They may be modified by a variety of causes, as climate, 
local associations, the habits and occupations in which men may 
live ; but in their general and essential features they are as uniform 
as are the physical structure and mental endowments of man. 

To determine the laws of euphony, so far, at least, as may be re- 
quisite to ascertain which of the vocal sounds are exchangeable, and 
may be substituted the one for the other, and within what limits, and 
to appreciate the influence which the letters may exert upon each 
other when they are brought immediately into contact, it is neces- 
sary to inquire into (he nature and powers of the vocal sounds ; what 
they have in common, and m what they differ ; how they are pro 
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duced, and by what causes modified ; and so to arrange and classify 
them according to their trae characters. This is an inqairy into 
the nature and powers of the letters of the a]pha(bet, which are the 
conventional signs of the vocal sounds. If in any case the written 
signs of a language should be found to be the representatives, not 
of the elementary sounds of which words are composed, but of en- 
tire words, the only difference would be that investigations on this 
subject must be conducted without a regard to the signs, and with 
a -view simply to the sounds of which- words are constituted : the 
nature of the inquiry would be the same. 

It is not all sounds equally that constitute the signs by which man 
communicates his thoughts and feelings, but these have peculiari- 
ties by which they may be separated from other sounds produced in 
such infinite number and variety by living beings, and, under cer- 
tain conditions, even by inanimate things. To distinguish them, 
they are called articulate. They are produced partly by the issuing 
of a volume of air from the lungs along, the vocal tube, in such man- 
ner as to produce sound, and partly by the action of the organs of 
speech, so directed as to effect certain modifications of this vocal 
sound. It will be found, on examination, that although the combina- 
tions which may be formed of the simple sounds. represented by the 
letters are almost without limit, these are themselves but few in 
number, and for the most part easily defined. In order to obtain a 
right notion of the simple sounds, it is necessary to examine care- 
fully into the exact character of each of them; as to its capacity for 
prcdonged utterance, as to whether its sound is hard or .soft, &c., 
and not only by what organs of speech it is pronounced, but also, 
80 far as practicable, with what precise action of these as to force 
&c. 

The sounds represented by the letters of the alphabet may be di- 
vided into two great classes, those which^re open and capable of 
being prolonged in their pronunciation, and those that are closed 
and incapable of prolonged utterance. The former are called vow- 
els, the latter consonants. 

VoweU. — ^The vowels are formed by the emisi^ion from the lungs 
of a column of air, rendered vocal by a peculiar apparatus at the 
glottis, or upper extremity of the windpipe, and passing unobstruct- 
ed along the vocal tube, formed chiefly of the mouth. It is essen- 
tial to the production of the vowels that, however inodified by the 
different forms the vocal tube may assume, the vocal sound shall 
not be interrupted in its progress. By the application of this defini- 
tion, we distinguish as vowels in the Latin alphabet a, «, t, o, and u : 

A2 
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y, SO far as the Latin language is concerned, occurs only in some 
Greek words which have been transferred into the Latin. language, 
and words which have come into the Latin, from other sources, 
through the Greek. 

Although in the utterance of a vowel the sound is not interrupted, 
the vocal tube remaining all the while open, yet it is so modified by 
the various forms which the tube may assume, when the air is made 
to pass through it, as to produce very widely different impressions 
on the ear, and so to give a variety of open or vowel sounds. Thus, 
when the vocal tube, by the agency of the lips more especially, as- 
sumes a rounded form, the vowel pronounced is o ; when the whole 
vowel tube is expanded, the tongue being retracted toward its root, 
and the lips and jaws thrown open but not rounded, the sound pro- 
duced is that of a in father ; when the tongue is flattened and brought 
near the roof of the mouth, allowing but a narrow space for the 
passage of the air, the sound emitted is that of the Latin t in donU, 
English e in me. The first of the sounds here mentioned (o) appears 
to issue from the outer extremity of the tube, the lips being more 
than any other part of the tube employed in giving its character to 
the sound ; the second (a) appears to proceed from the inner ex- 
tremity of the tube, which is thrown open along its whole course so 
as to allow the sound to issue as if from the very top of the windpipe ; 
the last (i) seems to come from the middle of the tube, at a point 
where the tongue, approaching very near to the roof of the mouth, 
causes a partial contraction of the column of air. To a certain ex- 
tent, the open or vowel sounds are represented each by a distinct 
sign, a, e, o, 6cc. ; but there are other slighter modifications of these 
sounds which have no separate signs, but are represented by the 
same signs whi<!h mark the chief varieties of vowel sounds, eacl;^ by 
that to which it stands most nearly related. Thus, in English, a in 
father, in gaze, and in fat. And although in Latin we have not the 
means of determining the variety of sounds which the same vowel 
sign may have represented under different circumstances, being, in 
fact, hardly able to mark with certainty the conmion, and, so to 
speak, leading sound which belonged to each, yet it can hardly be 
doubted that the same thing occurred here that we find every where 
prevailing in modern languages. Compare the proper sound of t in 
audire, ptgtius, optimus, and opimus. (See Quint. Inst., i., 4, 8.) ^ 

Thus far the general properties of the vowels have been consider- 
ed, and it has been seen that they differ from one another according 
to the different forms which the vocal tube assumes in giving them 
utterance, and to the organs employed in causing the peculiar con- 
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formation of the tabe appropriated to each. It is of sonie import- 
ance to note a little more particularly the classes into which the 
Yowels naturally arrange themselves according to this principle, 
which is the same to be afterward adopted for the classification of 
the consonants. 

If we give to a the sound of a in father, to e that of a in hate, to t 
that of e in me, to o that of o in hope, and to u that of oo in moon, 
which may be admitted as sounds which these letters probably had 
in Latin, taking no account of subordinate variations, which the 
present object does not require, the vowels may be arranged in three 
classes, according as they are chiefly formed by the lips, by the 
tongue and palate, and by the parts about the root of the tongue ; 
and these classes may be named respectively labial, lingoo-palatal, 
and guttural. To the labial belong o and u ; to the linguo- palatal, e 
and t ; and to the guttural, a, as in the following table. (Cf Grotef. 
Gr., p. 150.) 

Labial, | ^ ', Llnguo^palatal, ^ | .* Guttural, a. 

Different vowel sounds coming together often unite to form but 
one syllable and one sound, expressed by the same or by different 
signs, and called diphthongs. When they are so united that but 
one of two vowels stands for both, and this may be either of the 
two, they form what is called a contracted syllable. Some of the 
diphthongs which occur in the Latin language may be here men- 
tioned, together with some of the contracted syllabled. It should 
be remarked beforehand that the vowels can not combine, in the 
formation of diphthongs, in any order indifferently ; but that those 
of the same organ unite with each other, and those of either extrem- 
ity (labial and guttural) with those which are formed at the middle 
of the vocal tube (Unguo-palatal). Those of the two extremities 
anite with each other less frequently. The following table repre- 
sents the vowels separately, and united to form diphthongs. (See 
Grotef, i., 160.) 

Labials tnth.LahiaU, and with Linguo-palatals, 
o^-u^ou. 

o-^e=oe ; e. g. poena. 

o4'i=oi, i, or o ; e. g. quoi=quo, hoic=:hie, virorrviroi. 
u-{-i=ui, u ; e. g. huic, hue. 

lAnguo-palataU with Linguo^palatals, and with LahiaU. 
e4-i=ei, § ; e.g. hei, re. 
e-l-n=ea ; e. g. heu. 
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OutturaU vfith Linguo-pakUaUt and toith Ldhidh^ 
a+e=ae ; e. g. Caesar. 

a4-i=ai, ae, a ; e.g. terrai, terrae, terra ; qiii=quai. 
a-|-u=au, u ; e.g. claudo, includo. 

Consonants. — The consonants are formed by bringing the organs 
of speech into contacti so as to interrupt the sound as it traverses 
the vowel tube, or by first bringing the organs into contact and 
throwing them open, while at the same moment the vocal sound is 
forced through the tube. It should be observed that, in making ex- 
periments on the consonants to ascertain their nature^ and to determ- 
ine the organs by which they are each formed, they should be pro- 
nounced at the end of a syllable rather than with a vowel following^ 
so that the organs may be retained in the position assumed for the 
pronunciation of the consonant until a deliberate examination may 
be made. 

The difference between consonants and vowels, it will be seen 
from the definition of the former compared with that of the latter, 
consists in the one set of letters being so formed as to allow the 
vocal sound to flow in a continued current until the lungs are ex- 
hausted, while in the other their very formation supposes the col- 
umn of air to be interrupted, and the emission of it to cease at the 
moment the organs come into contact to form a consonant. Hence 
it results that vowels are capable of an indefinite prolongation of 
sound, and that, on the other hand, consonants are incapable of con- 
tinued utterance : compare a with b pronounced at the end of a syl- 
lable, as eh. And as every consonant requires for its formation that 
the closed state of the organs of speech be either preceded or fol- 
lowed by an opening of the vocal tube and the emission of a vocal 
sound, it is readily seen that, to this extent at least, the doctrine 
taught by the grammars, and conveyed by the name of this class of 
letters, is true, viz., that consonants can not be pronounced without 
the aid of vowels. It should be remarked in this place, that although 
it is true that the organs are in general so closed in the utterance 
of consonants as to allow no passage to the air, yet some letters, 
admitted to belong to this class, do, notwithstanding, permit a very 
small portion of air to escape, and so are capable of being somewhat 
prolonged ; as the liquids and the aspirate h. They may be distin- 
guished from the vowels by the fact that they can be prolonged but 
for a very short time : thus the nasal liquids n and m approach the 
most nearly of this class to the vowels, and yet even they are capa- 
ble of only a brief continuance of sound. 
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By the action of the organs, as above explained, a namber of 
sounds is prodaoed, all a^treeing in the general character ascribed 
to the class of consonants, and the individuals having among them- 
selves more or less strong resemblances, at the same time that 
they so far differ from each other as to be readily distinguished. 
The distinction between them is the result of the closing of the 
vocal tube at different points, and the organs of speech being com- 
pressed, in producing this closing, with unequal degrees of force : 
thus, compare p with t and with c ; and again, p with b, t with d, 
e with gf &c. The letters of the Roman alphabet which, according 
to the definition, belong to this class, are the following, yiz., b, c, 
d,/, g, hf kf I, m, ntPf q, r, s, t, v (or, more correctly, u), x (z). 

It might appear, at first view, that H ought to be excluded from 
this class ; and, accordingly, it is commonly distinguished as a mere 
breathing, and was by QuintUian (Inst., i., 4) and by Priscian (560) 
regaided as unnecessary. It would seem, however, to. hold the 
same rank with the liquids, more especially with n and m, and, from 
its being incapable of having its sound prolonged without losing its 
essential character, it is readily distinguishable from>tbe vowels. 

J should not have a place among the Roman consonants, at least 
with the sound which in English is appropriated to this sign, itself 
unknown to the Latin language. It, should always be written I, 
and considered as the same with the. vowel sign ; only observing 
that when pronounced at the beginning of some words and syllables, 
as ianij iacio, it would seem to have obtained, necessarily, the sound 
of y in yeavt yet, &c. In ancient MSS. and inscriptions it is always 
written I. 

y, for whieh U is a later form, was reckoned a consonant some- 
times at the beginning and sometimes at the end of a sellable, having, 
in such case, the same sound as the ancient Greek digamma (/*). 
Hence, as we learn from Quintilian (Inst., i., 4), some grammarians 
entertained the question whether the Roman alphabet did not want 
a distinct sign for this sound. His words are : << Desintne aliquse 
nobis necessariffi litters — ut in his, Seruus et Uutgus, y£oIicum di- 
gamma desideratur.'' The sound of U, when it thus corresponds 
to the Greek digamma, must have approached very nearly to that 
of our w^^oo, as in toine, new, with which compare the Latin vtnum, 
rumuy and the Greek oinoa (anciently Soinos) and neos (anciently 
neSot). This would appear from the fact that the word Hlua is also 
written silna, and that malo is contracted from mauolo, which can 
hardly be explained on any other supposition than that u (v) was 
pronounced softly, like the English ti>; thus, silua=sil-ooa (sUwa); 
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malo=mauolo (mawlo). It would farther appear from the account 
• given by Cicero (de Divin., ii., c. 40) : from this it appears that th9 
word Cauneas was so pronounced as to be confounded with cav* 
ne eas. The Greeks, in writing Latin words, commonly expressed 
the letter u (v), in the beginning of words, by ou : thus, for Vitel- 
lius, they wrote OuUeUius ; for Virginia, Ouirginia ; for VdaUrtae, 
Oualaierrai. Sometimes they used instead the letter b .« e. g. for 
Ueii ( Veii)t BHoi, dtc. 

G, it is said, did not at first form one of t%e letters of the Roman 
alphabet, C being employed instead, and probably with the same 
sound that G was afterward (about A.U.C. 600) introduced to rep- 
resent. In Caius, Cneus, &c., C was still retained, although pro- 
nounced like G. In the Duiliaa inscription, leciones, Cariaciniensis, 
pucnando, macistratuSf are written for legionest Cartaginietuitf pug' 
nandoj and magistratus. (See Face. Lex., let. C.) 

Q answers to the ancient Greek Koppa (Cf) and Hebrew Koph (p), 
from which it differs but slightly in form. In Greek, Koppa was re- 
tained only as the numeral sign for 90, standing in the order of the 
letters in the alphabet between p and r, just as in the Roman alpha- 
bet q stands between p and r. Quintilian (Inst., i., 4) names this 
among the letters in regard to which the question might be made 
whether it could not be dispensed with ; and, in fact, its place seems 
to have been anciently very commonly supplied by G, from which it 
did not diff*er in pronunciation : e. g. oblieus, locuntur, aeuae, were 
written obliquus, loquuntur, aquatf &c. (See Face. Lex., let. Q, and 
comp. Boeckh*s Staatsh., ii., 386.) 

It is difficult to say what sound exactly the Romans gave to the 
letter F, which Quintilian (Inst., xil., 10, 29) reckoned so harsh and 
ungrateful to the ear, while the Greek ph^ as in Ephyris and Zeph- 
yrist sounded to him soft and agreeable. F was sometimes written 
in the place of h, as fordeum, trafo, vefOf for kordeum, traho, and veho, 
(See Face. Lex., let. F.) The Greeks expressed the Latin /by ph 
(0) : thus, for Fregenia, Strabo wrote Phregenia ; for Falerii, Phale- 
riot ; for Flaminia, Phlaminia. 

Z was not properly a letter of the Roman alphabet, but a Greek 
letter introduced in writing certain words borrowed flrom the Greek. 
Instead of it, the Latin writers used sometimes m, as patrisso^ 
Greek patrizo ; sometimes «, as Sacynthuty for Zacynthua ; some- 
times d, as MedentiuSf for Mezentiu». (See Face. Lex., let. Z.) Sup- 
posing z to be composed of dg or sd, the one of these letters was 
sometimes retained in the Latin language, and sometimes the other. 
(See Payne Knight, Proleg. ad Horn.) 
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Of the letters of the Roman alphabiet, a few uoite when they come 
into contact, and fonn double or compound letters. They ar« here 
exhibited, together with z, which has just been spoken of. 

c-|-8 ) c duplex=duplec-s. 

g+8 i =x ; e. g. i Tex=reg-s. 
qu-f-8 ) ( coxi=coqU"8i. 

aid \ ^^^ ^®®® above). 

It has been mentioned already as the essential characteristic of 
the consonants, that for their formation it is required that the or- 
gans of speech shall be brought into contact, so as to effect an act- 
ual closing up of the vocal tube at some point of it ; and that hence 
they can not be prolonged in pronunciation. But it was added, at 
the same time, that, with regard to some few consonants, a partial 
exception must be allowed, seeing that while they retain the gen- 
eral features of the class, and can not be prolonged in sound to any 
considerable extent, compared, at least, with vowels, the closing of 
the organs in forming them is yet not so perfect as to prevent some 
air from escaping, and that they have consequently a power of more 
protracted utterance. This remark is returned to here for the pur- 
pose of adding, that upon the distinction which it marks is fouuded 
a universally received division of the consonants into two kinds or 
classes, viz., mutes, and semi- vowels or liquids. (1.) The former 
of these classes, the mutes, comprise those consonants for the ut- 
terance of which the vocal 1tube is wholly closed, and which admit 
of no continuance of the sound, viz., b, c, <2, g, k, p, q, t, no account 
being taken of the compound letters. To form them at all, an 
emission of air through the vocal tube must necessarily be made 
either before or after the organs are closed ; and this continuous 
column of air being of the nature of a vowel, and when syllables are 
proDOonced, being in truth a vowel, the name of mutes was given 
to express that the consonants of this class are incapable of being 
uttered without the help of vowels. (2.) The latter of the two class- 
es above named, the semi-vowels or liquids, includes those conso- 
nants in pronouncing which an imperfect closing of the vocal tube is 
made, and of which, a portion of air escaping, the sound may be 
somewhat prolonged. In so far as they are capable of having their 
sound continued, they resemble the vowels, and hence the name 
they bear of semi- vowels. They are Z, m, n, r, <, to which should 
be added/, A, and u (v), when it is a consonant. 

But a division of the consonants, of perhaps even greater im- 
portance for the purposes of etymology, is that into classes, ac- 
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oordiog to the organs employed in producing them. As, for the 
pronanciation of the consonants, the vocal tube is closed at some 
point of it by bringing the oi^^ans of speech into immediate contact 
more or less firmly, it is only requisite, in order to know which of 
the organs are called into play for the production of any particular 
consonant, that such consonant foe uttered at the end of a syllable, 
and that the organs be retained in the posture they have assumed 
until an accurate observation be made of their position. By an in- 
vestigation of this sort, it will be found that certain consonants are 
formed by bringing the lips into contact, as b, &c. ; that certain 
others are formed by carrying the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth, with its point sometimes reaching as far forward as the 
junction of the gums with the front teeth, as d, dec. ; and that cer- 
tain others, again, are formed by bringing the back part of the 
tongue and the adjacent parts into contact, as g, dec. Thus are 
distinguished at least three classes, called Labials, Linguo-palatals, 
and Gutturals. Confining our view for the present to the mutes 
alone, the labials will comprise of these b and p ; the linguo-palatals, 
or, as they have also been called, linguo-dentals, d and t ; the gut- 
turals, e {k), q iqu), and g. If the liquids or semi-vowels be ex- 
amined in the same way, it will be found that they admit of a like 
classification ; but th^y are modified byHhe fact of tlie imperfect 
compression of the organs in forming them, and, with regard to 
some, by the peculiar manner in which the air escapes during their 
pronunciation. Thus /, and u (v) when used as a consonant, are 
formed by the lips chiefly, the former, however, with the help of 
the teeth ; / and r by the tongue and palate ; «, which, from its pe- 
culiar sound, is called sibilant, by the teeth almost exclusively ; A, 
by the back part of the tongue and the adjacent parts. In all these 
cases a portion of air is allowed to escape, the organs not being 
quite perfectly closed. Again, m is formed by the lips, and n by 
the tongue and palate, the obstruction to the passage of the air 
made by these being complete, in the case of m precisely in the 
same manner as in the pronunciation of b, and in the case of n as 
in the pronunciation of d; but in both instances a portion of air 
escapes through the nose, giving them the character of liquids and 
a peculiar sound : hence they are distinguished by the name of na- 
salSi In examining the consonants with a view to this classifi- 
cation, it can not escape observation that some of them require for 
their utterance that the organs shall be compressed with more, some 
with less firmness, and that not only is this true in general, but fur- 
ther, that within each of the classes above mentioned, viz., labials^ 
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Ac, a divisioD may be made^ at least of the mates, into^neh as aie 
pronoanced with the organs firmly, and snch as are pronoonoed with 
them gently closed ; the former have been called hard or sharp, the 
latter soft or flat ; t»g, compare h with p, A with t^ e ox q with g. 
The liquids are, fh>m their nature, hardly capable of any such divi- 
sion. 

The following table exhibits the consonants of the Roman alpha- 
bet, arranged in classes, according to the different points of Yiew in 
which they have been here considered. It may be remarked that 
k has been placed among the gnttnrals and among the liquids, as 
being, in its most striking characters, very closely allied, to say the 
least, with these classes. 

Table of the Consowants. 





Mates. 1 


Liquids. 


Sharp. 


Flat. 


Simple. Nasal. 


Labials 


P 

t 
c (k), q 


b' 
d 
g 


f, U (V) m. 
I, r, s n. 
h 







IrUerchange of Letters.— Among the means already mentioned by 
which changes are produced in the form of words, whether in the 
course of inflection and composition in the same dialect, or in pass- 
ing from one dialect to anothei*, the most important is the inter- 
change of letters. To this the etymologist is required to give con- 
stant attention, and his labor is not only rendered lighter, but its re- 
sults more satisfactory, if he can so determine the affinities of the 
letters one for another, and make such a classification of them ac- 
cordingly, as to enable him to say beforehand within what limits 
generally an interchange of letters may be expected to take place, 
and, in any individual case, what letter may be supposed to have 
usurped the place of another. Fortunately, this is practicable to a 
considerable extent, and is to be accomplished by noting the changes 
which actually occur, and arranging in the same class such letters 
as are found uniformly disposed to take the place of each other, and 
such, again, as interchange rarely, and only in dialects widely separ- 
ated. When such classes have been established, the next step is 
to examine if the letters composing each class have any common 
points of agreement by which they may be characterized ; or, in 
other words, to determine the law of their interchange. Such an 
examination and classification of the letters being made, it is found 
that their interchange is by no means arbitrary, but is confined 
within limits ; and the law which governs it is founded ultimately 
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upon the same that assigns the formation of given letters to certain 
of the organs of speech, and is equally fixed. Letters to interchange 
mast ha?e a certain degree of resemblance in the sounds which they 
represent ; and this resemblance depends upon one of two things, 
▼iz., the being pronounced by the same organs, or, should different 
Drgans be employed, the being uttered with these compressed in 
the same degree. It may be assumed as a fixed principle of the 
etymology, that,' in general, such letters only interchange as are 
formed by the same organs, oi by a like action of different organs. 
The limits of the present chapter will not allow an extended exhibi- 
tion of the applications of this principle : it must sufiice to mark 
the classes into which the letters may be arranged with regard to 
their capacity for mutual interchange, and to set down a few exam- 
ples by way of illustration. 

A. Interchange of Vowels. — ^The vowels being all formed in the 
main alike ; having for their common characteristic the being ut- 
tered with such an adjustment of the vocal tube as to allow a free 
passage of the air along it ; and further, requiring, in order to pass 
from the sound of one to that of another, but a slight change in the 
posture of the organs of speech, it would be naturally expected that 
they would readily admit of being exchanged one for another. It 
is found, in fact, that they interchange more readily than any other 
letters ; so much so, that ahnost any vowel may be found exchange^ 
in the same, or in cognate languages, for almost any other vowel. 

Thus, the simple vowels are interchanged : 
a=« ; e. g. pang'Ot pae-htm, eont^pag-eSf pe-pig-i, Greek peg-numi, 
pek-tos, 6[^. ; parc-o, pe-perc-i ; fac-io, fec-i ; mag'nus, Greek. 
meg'OS ; materf Greek, meter ; re-or, ra-tus. 
oa ; e. g. da-tus, ab-di-tus ; fac-iot eon-fic-io ; tang-o, te'ttg-i ; eo- 
fiuntM, from comanus ; the Greek and Sanscrit negative pre- 
fix a or an, * not,* Latin t or in, as in Greek, a-gnotos, Latin 
i'gnotus ; pang-o, pig-nus ; Sanscrit panuka, Latin quinque, 
Greek, pente, English ^ve. 

e. g. talis for solis, in the song of the Fratres Arvales 
(Grotef , i^ p. 166) ; Sanscrit hkrai, Latin frater, Gothic M- 
tkar, English brother; Sanscrit ndman, Latin nomen, Greek 
onoma ; Latin pro, Sanscrit pro. 
See above. 

e. g. Greek en, Latin in ; Greek tntos, Latm in^w* (cf Latin 
endo) ; navebos for navibus; adimo, from ad-emo, &c. 
e. g. vol^o, Greek boul-omai, vel-im; vaster, vester ; versus, ver- 
sum; teg'O, tog-a; Greek nem-b, * I assign,' nom-da, * law,' <fcc. 
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e. g. Uie, anciently oUe ; so olU^ illi; o/tm^ UHmf leg-hmug, 
Greek Ug^o-men, 

e. g. maximust maxumua ; artibusy arttduSf &c. 
e. g. avos, volnus, for avus, mUnus ; domus, Greek tUhnSs ; 
hole, huic ; quoi, cut. 

e. g. moriundum, moriendum ; faciendum, facitindum ; eutUU, 
ientis. 

(See above.) 

e. g.frundiSffrondis ; epistula, epistola, 
u=ou ; e. g. OedijmSf Greek Oidipous. 

Dipbthoogs and Long Vowels are interchanged. 
at(=o ; e. g. lautus, lotus ; plaustruniy ploatrum ; German Aug-tf 

Latin oc-ulus, Greek op-t-omai, ops, English ey-e. 
au=u ; e. g. claudo, includo ; causa, incuso. 
ei=i and e ; 6. g. omneis, omnis and omnes ; set, si ; utei, tUi, 
ae=ai; e. g. Caesar, Greek Kaisar; terrae, terrai. 
ae^ ; e. g. luures, heres. 
oe=zoi ; e. g. Greek Oidipous, Latin Oedipus, 
oe=^u ; e. g. poena, punio ; Foenus, Punicus ; moenia, munio ; foetus, 

foe-mina, fu-i, Greek phu-o, Sanscrit bhu, Persian b^, 
oe=e ; e. g. foetus, fetus ; foecundus, fecundus ; foemina, femina. 

B. Interchange of Liquids. — ^The liquids, approaching somewhat to 
the natare of the vowels in the mode of their formation, resemble 
them also in the facility with which they are mutually interchanged. 

/=r, especially when the preceding syllable begins with I; e. g. 
singtdalis for singularis ; soUUis for Solaris ; so Latialis for 
Latiaris, Parilia for PalUia. 

vi=n ; e. g. Aeneam, Aenean ; vicum, Greek Soikon ; impar, inpar ; 
conduco, com-duco ; Greek me (jjlv)> Latin ne. 

1 — /; e. g. illicio for inlicio; colloco, con-loco. 

«— r ; e. g. irrogo for inrogo, &c. 

-=* ; e. g. Loses for Lares ; plorasit for plorarit ; loehesom for li- 
berum; asam for aram. (See "Leges Regiae," Grotef, i., 
p. 167.) So labor and labos, arbor and arbos. 

k=s ; e. g. sal, Greek hals ; sol, Greek lielios ; serpens, Greek her- 
pdn, Sanscrit sarpa ; salio, Greek hallomai ; sequor, Greek 
hepomai ; sex, Greek hex ; septem, Greek heptai Sanscrit sap' 
tan; sus, Greek hus (vf) ; sub, Greek hupo; super, Greek 
huper ; syha, Greek kule. 

kssv (u) Greek >"; e. g. Greek HeUa {Selea), Latin Uelia (Velia). 
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f^=k ; e. g. in inseript., vefo for veho, trafo for traho: (See Face. 

Lex.) So Latin formosus, Spanish hermoso ; fr actus, Greek 

krektos ; friguSy Greek hrigos. 
^Greek S; e. g.frango, aneieut Greek. Sreg-nunU {Spny-wfu). 

C. Interchange of Mutes. — The mutes are, from their nature, less 
Hable to interchange than either vowels or liquids; yet, having 
among themselves more or less strong affinities, resulting from sim- 
ilarity of formation, they are capable, to the extent of these affini- 
ties, of being substituted for one another. The similarity here re- 
ferred to consists in being either pronounced by the same organs, 
or, when formed by different organs, requinng for their utterance 
the like degree of compression of the organs. 

1. The mutes, pronounced by the same organ, or such as are cog- 
nate, are readily interchanged. 

a. Labials with Labials. £. g. 
b=p ; nub-o, nup-si ; ah, Greek apo ; sub, Greek hup-o, 
b=ph ; e. g. ambo, Greek ampho. 
b=v (tt); e. g. ferv-eo, ferb-ui ; in manuscripts, vibit for vivit; eurba- 

tus for curvatus ; in the song of the Fratres Arvales, berber 

for fewer e. (See Face. Lex. and Grotef Gr.) 
i=rtt ; e. g. aufugio, auferre for ah-fugio, db-ferre, 
b=zm; e. g. summitto, submitto, ^c. 
b=:f; e. g. sufficio, sub-ficio, Sanscrit rad. bki; Latin fer-a, Greek 

phero, English bear ; in manuscripts, siJUare for sibilare. 
p=f ; pater, English father. Of. English of, Dutch op ; English 

up, German auf; English <#0r, German opfer. 
p=9; e. g. pater, German Vater; Gieek ple-os, pU-us ; German 

voll, English full. 

b. Linguo-palatals with Linguo-palatals. E. g. 
d^=t ; e. g. adque, atque ; quodannis, anciently written for quot^ 

annis ; attraho, ad-traho ; donicum, Greek tentka. 
<2=Greek ih ; e. g. Deus, Greek Theos. 
e=s ; e. g. tu, Greek su ; tuus, Greek sos, &c. 

e. Gutturals with Gutturals. E. g. 
^=g ; e- g- l^g-o, lectus ; ag-o, ac-tus ; reg-o, rect-us ; and in the Du- 

ilian inscription, leciones for legumes ; so Caius, Gaius, &c. 
esrqu; e. g. cuius, quoius; cut, quoi, as in Plant. Capt., iv., 2, 29, 

and 107. 
e=Greek k ; e. g. cut, Ionic Greek kdi, 6lc. 
gzszGreek k ; e. g. in-gruo, Greek hrouo, 
gT.-.^ ; e. g. seC'Oi seg-mentum. (See above.) 
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2. The mutes which are pronounced by difierent oi^aos may like- 
wise be interchanged, but not so readily ; for the most part, only 
when in their pronunciation the organs are compressed with a like 
degne of intensity ; i. e., shaip with sharp, and flat with flat E. g, 

b=d ; e. g. bellumj dueUum ; Ms, duis ; hint, duini ; BeUona, Duel- 
lona. 

h=g i e. g. suggero, suh-gero. 

h=c ; e.g. occurrOy ob-curro. 

e and qz=p; e. g. coqu-o, Greek pep-to; cut and guai or quo, Greek 
poi andpo; quingue, Greek penCe; aequ-or, Greek kep-omai. 

qu=t; e. g. quinque, Greek penU; que, Greek ie; quatuor, Greek 
tetlara ; Latin quis, Greek lis (r/f ). 

d^=r ; e. g. medidies for meridies. 

d=f; e. g. affero, ad-fero. 

g=n ; e. g. aggulus for angulus ; aggens for mgefis ; iggerunt for 
ingerunt. (Face. Lex.) Is not rather n dropped and g 
doubled 1 

d==c ; e. g. accedo for ad-cedo. It may be remarked, that in com- 
pounds, d of the preposition ad is interchanged with any con- 
sonant except b ; affieio, allicio, aggero, assimilo, &c. Here, 
again, it is more probable that d is dropped and the follow- 
ing consonant doubled. 

Having determined the general laws which limit the capacity of 
the letters for interchange, it remains to be inquired farther, under 
what peculiar xsircumstances interchange will take place, or, in other 
words, what conditions are necessary to produce the interchanges 
of which the letters are capable. In regard to this question, it must 
be admitted that it is not practicable to lay down rules which shall 
enable us to say beforehand, in all cases, when one letter shall be 
substituted for another. Thus it is, perhaps, impossible to determine, 
in comparing a variety of languages, why this prefers one vowel or 
consonant, and that a diflferentone in tfie same root ; this diversity 
is, to a great degree, the foundation of the variations of dialect, and 
scarcely admits of being precisely defined as to its causes or its limits. 

It is chiefly in the composition of words, and in the comMnation 
of terminations and prefixes with the root, where letters of every 
kind are liable to be thrown into contact, without regard to their 
mutual adaptation, and where, consequently, changes are sometimes 
indispensable to harmony, that we canomdertake to determine what 
mutations may be expected to occur. Here the general rule is, 
that, as far as possible, letaining the peculiar elements of a word, 
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like BOands shall concur ; and that, to effect this, the consonants 
which stand alongside of each other mast be so changed as to be 
brought into harmony. The changes required for this purpose may 
go even to the extent of substituting a letter of one organ for the 
corresponding letter of another, as ac-eedo for ad-cedoy im-bellis for 
in-beUis; but more commonly extends only to the conversion of a 
sharp into a flat sound, or a flat into a sharp, of the same organ, as 
reg'O, rec'tus, where t, being sharp, ^, to conform to it, is changed 
into the corresponding sharp guttural c ; so nuh-o becomes in the 
perfect nup-si; ^aA-o, properly trach-o, becomes in the participle 
traC'tuSf &c. 



CHAPTER I. 
Grammab — Defimtion of -^General and Special. — Parts of Speech. 

It is the province of grammar to investigate and exhibit, on the 
one hand, the modifications of form which words assume in written 
or spoken language, so far as these are the signs of the relations 
which the constituent members of discourse bear one to another, 
and the laws which regulate these changes of form ; and, on the 
other hand, the relations and reciprocal influence which exist be- 
tween the several parts of a sentence or discourse, and the laws or 
principles to which they are due. The former of the objects of 
grammar — ^that which regards the grammatical forms of words — 
comprises what is called the accidence or etymology; the latter-^that 
which has to do with the relations of words in a sentence— embraces 
the syntax. Xreneral grammar investigates the laws which belong 
to all languages equally, and is, in fa6t, an inquiry into the modes 
in which the mind displays its operations in audible or visible signs. 
Special grammar considers the language of particular nations or 
tribes ; and, to be eomplete and satisfactory, must be based on prin- 
ciples of general grammar, in other words, on the laws which gov- 
ern the operations of the human mind. 

The term ** parts of speech" has been commonly used by gram- 
marians to express the several elements of discourse, or the classes 
into which they have thought fit to divide the words of a language. 
The question, how many parts of speech there are, has been much 
discussed. Some reatrict the number to two, the noun and verb ; 
others admit the particles as a third class ; and others, again, make 
as many as eight or nine. For special grammar, this question is of 
subordinate importance, since it can not conveniently dispense with 
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the separate examination of the subdivisions of the greater classes. 
The division now commonly adopted, and which was derived front 
the ancients, into nouns, verbs, and particles, will be here followed. 
(Fu2. Dionys., Gomp. Verb, c. 2.) 

I. Noons, or names of things. These comprise, First, Nouns Sub- 
stantne, or the names of objects, qualities, ^c, considered as inde- 
pendent subjects of thought, as arbor, virtus. Secondly, Noutis AtL- 
jeetive, or the names of qualities or properties viewed as associated 
with other objects, and entering into their definition, as arbor vetus, 
virtus eximia. For the sake of clearness, it is better, both in theory 
and practice, to represent the adjective noun as composed of twodis- 
tinct elements : a. the substantive idea, which is the nanie of a quali- 
ty ; b. the attributive sense, by which the quality is noted as attached 
to an object ; e. g. albus, * white,' has, a. the notion of * whiteness -, ' 
b, the idea that this is coupled with something as its attribute. Par- 
ticipUs are a peculiar kind of adjectives, expressing some action or 
state of being, as the quality, property, or attribute of an object ; 
as arbor vir^ns, aqua JZimtm. They are connected with the verb only 
by having a common substantive idea, viz., the name of an action, 
motion, or state, and by expressing completedness or incompleted- 
ness of action, d&c ; e. g. doctus, * taught,' docens, 'teaching.' The 
attributive sense is the same as in the adjective noun. It is to this 
is due the capacity which the participle has of expressing * when,' 
* as,' ' if,' <Scc., or in other words, of conveying the same sense 
with the attributive proposUions introduced by quum, si, <&e. Third- 
ly, Pronouns, a peculiar class of nouns, partly simple and partly coni^ 
pound in their forms, and embracing several varieties, as personal, 
relative, &c. They may, in some sense, with propriety be consider* 
ed, as the name imports, substitutes for nouns ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that they merely take the place of nouns. They 
mark personal or other objects, as standing in certain circumstances 
and relations, and no common or proper name could perform the 
same office. Thus the pronouns of the first and second persons, 
ego, tu, dec, indicate persons, and, so far, might have their places 
supplied by any proper name ; but they do more, by naming a per- 
son as standing in certain defined circumstances, as speaking or 
being spoken to. The simple demonstrative pronoun, or pronoun 
of the third person, is, ea, id, he, she, it, is the name of any object 
considered as merely pointed to or spoken of. The same remark, 
with some modifications, may be made of the other pronouns. 
Fourthly, Numerals, or the names of the numbers. Of these, also, 
there are some varieties. 
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II. The second class of words is formed by the Varbtj by whieh we 
express aa action or i^te of being, and affirm it of a subject; as 
eqnus ewrii; arbor virei. It contains, therefore, two distinct ele- 
ments, namely, a. the substantive idea of action, motion, state, 
^c. ; b. an affirmation. The essential or characteristic part of the 
verb is the affirmation. So far as it contains merely the notion of 
action, motion, or state, it is no more than a nonn, as is true of the 
infinitiTe and other verbals. 

III. The third class of words, or ParticUSf embraces a variety 
of signs, whereby various circumstances of space, manner, &c., are 
indicated with respect to the objects expressed by the nouns, and 
the action, dec., contained in the verb of a sentence ; e. g. in urhem 
venit ; reete fecit. To this class belong the following varieties : 
1. Prepositions, marking direction and position in space with refer- 
ence to the action, motion, or state of the verb ; e. g. Rhenus in 
Oceanum fluit. Here in marks the direction and relative circum- 
stances of the motion expressed by fluit. In urbe habitat. In this 
example, in marks the precise position relatively of the state or con- 
dition expressed by habitat. They differ from adverbs, of which 
they may be considered a variety, in the fact that they define mere- 
ly the direction and position of the action, dec, of the verb. 2. A^ 
verbs, denoting the circumstances as to time, manner, &c., in which 
the action contained in the verb is exerted, or in which any quali- 
ty or property exists ; e. g. valde crucior ; maxime laudatus ; nunc 
vere laetor. 3. Conjunctions, marking the various relations of con- 
sequence, additiou, doc., by which one member of a proposition is 
connected with another ; e. g. cum haec ita sint ; si facerem. 4. The 
Interjections, or signs of exclamation expressive of alarm, grief, and 
the like, are also reckoned among the parts of speech. They are 
merely the natural cries which pain, surprise, and other violent emo- 
tions extort, and, though not confined to man, are capable of indi- 
cating various states of the mind. They have been deemed capa- 
ble of governing cases, for the reason that they are found coupled 
with these in exclamations ; but the case used with an interjection 
is really determined by the relation in which the objeet expressed 
by the noun stands to the affection indicated by the interjection, 
namely, as measuring its extent, or noting the person who is its 
subject. Ah me miserum ! 'alas, wretch that I am!' t. e, alas! so 
for as I in my wretchedness, am concerned. Me is the accusative 
of measure, or shows how far the condition signified by ah reaches. 
Vae mihi I * woe is me !* Mihi is the dative, as marking the person 
painfully affected by the state indicated by vae, just as it would 
stand after inimicus, or the like. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NosNfl SaBSTANTivi -^General view of the DeeUnston of Nouns Sub- 
stantive and Adjective. 

In treating of the different parts of speech, regard will be had to 
the two great objects of grammar, viz., the forms of words and the 
relations which they express, whether with or without the aid of 
particles. What is to be said of the signification and uses x)f the 
cases of noons, and of the tenses, moods, <Scc., of verbs, will be con- 
nected with their formation. With the cases, furthermore, will be 
coapied some general remarks on the use of the preposition ; and 
with the moods of verbs, some explanation of such conjunctions as 
ara commonly connected with these. If any justification, beyond 
what may be allowed to the rather unconstrained plan of this essay, 
be required of this departure from the usual method pursued in sys- 
tematic treatises of grammar, it may be found in the actual relation 
BObsisting between the forms and their syntactical value. Admitting 
the advantages derived from a more artificial disposition of the doc- 
trines of the syntax, especially in larger treatises, it may be alleged 
that material benefit, besides mere convenience, would arise to the 
student from seeing the signification and the uses of the inflectional 
forms conjoined ; and from thus gaining the conviction that the 
forms are to be acquired wholly with a reference to the relations 
which they express. 

I. la the division of words into classes, the first place was assign- 
ed to nouns, and these were mentioned as including all words which 
are the names of things. By this expression we mean whatever 
can coostitate an object of thought, whether subject to the cogni- 
lance of the senses, or merely conceived of by the mind ; whether 
it stand independently as the object of our attention, or be present- 
ed as a quality or property associated with and defining another 
noun ; e. g. vir, humanitas ; vir bonuSf eximia humanitas. Under 
this general definition are comprised nouns substantive^ nouns adjec- 
ihtj dec., and the distinction between these subordinate classes has 
been already sufliciently marked. They will be considered in order, 
beginning with nouns substantive. 

Nouna substantive comprise several species, exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table : 

B 
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Nouns substan- 
tive — the names 
of objects, quali- 
ties, &c., con- 
sidered as inde-*^ 
pendent sub- 
jects of thought 
^—comprise, 



A. ContreU 
nouns, the names 
of things, objects 
of the external 
senses \ e. g. ax- 
bor, domus, rex, 
orator. 



((a.) General or appellative 
nouns — designating whole 
classes of objects under a 
common name ; e.g. homo, 
arbor. 
{b.) Collective nouns — com- 
prising a number of indi- 
vidual objects of the same 
kind under a single term ; 
e. g. civitas, populus, clas- 
sis. 
(c.) Proper nouns — names 
of individual persons or 
things, as towns, rivers, 
countries, islands, 6lc. ; 
e. g. Caesar, Rhenus, 

\^ Cuma, &c. 



/'(a.) Names of qualities, states 
of the mind, 6LC.t consider- 
ed independently ; «. g. vir- 
tus, magnitude, amor, ira, 
B. Abstract &c. 
nouns, the names (ft.) Nouns which express ao- 
of objects of the tions or states of being, 
mental percep-1 viewed absolutely ; e.^. in- 
tions; e.^.amoe- ] finitives, gerunds, and su- 
nitas, amaritudo, pines; e. g. monere, *the 
<&c. Some of the advising;' visus, *a see- 
v varieties are — ing,' &c. 

(c.) Neuter adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles, 
used as nouns ; e. g. bo- 
num, factum, &jo. 
The declension or inflection of nouns includes gender^ number^ and 
case,; and this applies equally to nouns substantive and adjective. 
For an explanation of the gender and number of nouns, it is sufficient 
merely to refer to the Grammars. 

Remark.— T\^e agreement of nouns with the verb, in respect to 
number, is usually considered when speaking of the subject and 
predicate; and that between them and the adjective, in gender, 
number, and case, when treating of the adjective, and of the sub- 
ject and predicate. (See the Grammars.) 

The name of cases is given to those modifications of form which 
nouns undergo by changes of termination, serving to indicate the 
various relations subsisting between nouns and other words in a 
sentence. The mere endings, however, which we call cases, are 
not of themselves sufficient to express distinctly all the multiplied 
relations in which nouns stand to other words in a sentence, espe- 
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eially verbe ; bat the aid of the prepositions is required to supply 
this deficiency. By means of these and the case-endings, every 
possible circumstance in which a noun may be placed may be marked 
with sufficient precision. That the cases do, notwithstanding, con- 
tain the elementary notions of all these relations, might seem proved 
by the fact that, considering the use of the cases alone, the presence 
or absence of the prepositions is a matter of indifference ; that these 
are merely subsidiary to the verb ; and that, admitting some appar- 
ent exceptions, the use of the cases is determined, not by the prep- 
osition, but by the relation in which the noun stands to the action 
or motion of the verb, or by the manner in which it defines the state 
or condition expressed by the verb in regard to position in space. 

In the Latin language there are reckoned six oases, the nomina- 
tive, genitive, dtc. Of these, the nominative is called the casus rec- 
itu ; the rest, casus obhquij as being deflections from the casus rec- 
tos. A brief statement of the general signification of the cases may 
be here given, as preliminary to their formation. 

(1.) The nominative case simply proposes the subject of discourse, 
without indicating any connection with any other object ; e. g. aqua 
— fluit, ' water flows.' It is always associated with a predicate, as 
in the above instance, which affirms something in regard to it. It 
can hardly, with strictness, be called a case. 

(2.) The vocative frequently agrees with the nominative in form, 
and does not essentially differ from it in signification. It, too, mere- 
ly names a subject, without indicating any relation between it and 
other objects ; but is distinguished by this, that it is employed either 
in expressions of strong feeling, or in direct addresses to persons and 
things personified, the object being to call immediate attention. It 
is often attended by an interjection. 

Remark.'^The accusative is sometimes used to perform a like 
office with the vocative ; and this it is capable of by the significa- 
tion of * with regard to,' * as to,* which it so frequently obtains ; in 
other words, by marking out an object as that to which the state or 
condition expressed by an interjection, or otherwise indicated with- 
out an interjection, is to be understood as confined ; e. g. me mis- 
erum ! or Ome miserum ! ' wretch that I am !' The state of wretch- 
edness marked by the speaker's tone and look, or by an exclama- 
tion besides, is marked by the accusative me, as extending only to 
the first person, * oh ! so far as I, the wretched, am concerned.' 

(8.) The genitive case expresses a variety of relations, in very 
many instances conveyed by the English *of' These relations 
may be conveniently comprehended under the general sense of de- 
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fioiog more accurately the precise limita aa to kiod within whieh the 
meaoing of the word to which it is attached is to be taken ; e. g.j when 
I say amor, * love,' and then add fotriae, * of country/ 1 do no more 
than state definitely within what compass the first term mentioned is 
to be restricted— of what one of the infinite variety of objects which 
the affection it expresses may embrace it is affirmed. But perhaps 
this definition of the genitive case may be rendered both more ac- 
curate and more comprehensive by stating it in a different form, so 
as to exclude the ambiguity which, to some extent, impairs its value. 
In the example chosen, it is true that the emotion which amor marks 
undergoes no essential change by the addition of patriae — ^the affec- 
tion is the same ; but it is modified by the nature of the object upon 
which it is exerted, and so admits of varieties ; thus, amor virtutis, 
amor laudis, dec. Now the office of the noun which follows amor 
in the genitive case is simply to name the particular variety or modi- 
fication of this afiection that the mind intends. So in the words 
fruetus arboris, fructas expresses the general idea * fruit ;' by arboris 
we mark the particular variety. In the same way, in the phrase 
pienus irae, the term plenus, * full,' or * having the property of full- 
ness,' is so explained by irae as to be referred at onee to the particu- 
lar variety of this state which is meant. The genitive may then be 
considered, in its most comprehensive sense, as that case by which 
is marked specifically that one among several possible classes or va- 
rieties to which a more general term is to be confined. The noun 
which it defines marks the genus, the genitive the species.* Some 
of the particular uses of the genitive case will be mentioned subse- 
quently ; for the present, it may be enough to remark, that the verbs 
and participles, after which the genitive stands, are commonly neuter, 
and may be resolved, by way of explanation, into a noun or adjec- 
tive and the verb esse ; e. g. egeo, * I am in want'— egens sum. 

In fact, however, it is the same thing whether the word defined 
be a noun substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb ; for, after all these 
alike, the genitive gives a more definite limit to the word which it 
qualifies, by marking the particular thing or class of things to which, 
as to its kind or category, it is to be referred. Thus, if a person be 
described as avidut, * greedy,* * covetous,' he is represented as hav- 

* The followhig^ definition of the genitiTe is given by Hennami (do Emend. nL, 
p. 139) — ** Primnm eabstanlie d e si g na t or casu gemitino, ut qnum dictmas : Atktni' 
mnim retpuJbUea. In qnibus verUs genitiviu AOunUentwrn Athenieoaee nt nib- 
■tantlam cogitare Jobet, coJob quod deinde additur rupublica^ accidens est*' (See 
Billrodi Or., § 143.) If the obsenrations made hi the text be well founded, this def- 
inition is jnet the rereree of the trae one. 
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ing tbia quality absolutely, without restriction ; but if the genitive 
koHwrtim, *of bono»»' be added, his covetousness is at once under- 
stood to be of a specific kind, or to have reference only to a definite 
object, and the person is said to be covetous, not of gold, nor of any 
other thing, but * of honors.' Just so when it is said of a person 
egrets * he is in want,' and a genitive is added, it shows, not bow far 
bis need reaches, but to what precise object or set of objects it js to 
be restricted, argeiUi^ * silver,' eonnUi, * advice.' A very plain ex- 
ample of this sense of the genitive ia that used after the superlative, 
and what is improperly called the partitive genitive, occurring after 
aliquis, quia, dec. ; e.g. Galhrum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, ' the 
Belgae are the bravest,' not of all nations, but specifically * of the 
Gauls.' So an^ adverbs, as quo terrarum, * to what place,' name- 
ly, * in respect of lands or countries V * where in the world V Of the 
same nature, essentially, is the genitive used after esf, answering in 
£nglish to ' it belongs to,' ' is the property of,' &c. ; e. g. est oAoUt" 
eeniia majores natu vereri, Cic. OfiT., i., 34, * to reverence his elders 
is the duty of a young man.' Respect for age is proposed absolute* 
ly as a property or duty, the terms vereri and the like, which are the 
subjects of est in such cases, obviously suggesting this notion of 
property, characteristic, duty, &.c. ; and the genitive adoUtcentis de- 
notes the class of beings to which this property, duty, ^c, is to be 
referred. The genitive of measure or value is not materially dif- 
ferent ; e. g. Agellus erat centum miUium nummum. — Plin. £p., vi., 3. 
Parti Tpretii est homo.— Cic. Qu. Fr., i., 2. The genitive of meas- 
ure gives a specific note of the denomination to which the term 
which it qualifies belongs. In the former of the two examples given, 
the denomination is * a hundred thousand sesterces ;' in the latter, 
* small value or worth.' A little field, regarded as a subject of valu- 
ation, is referred to the denomination of value- called centum miUium 
nummum. A man is to be described in terms expressing worth or 
value : parvi preiii is used as the sign of the precise class of values 
to which he belongs. This case of the use of the genitive is much 
like that occurring as the definition of the superlative ; as Gallorum 
after fortissimi, in the example above given, denotes the class of 
beings to which the term * the bravest,' as applied to the Belgae, is 
to be confined, so parvi jnretii, after homo, marks the denomiqation 
of value to which that expression belongs. The category to which 
Belgae fortissimi is referred is Gallorum ; that to which homo is re- 
ferred is parvi ffretii. And this explains the more difiicult case in 
which a noun with an adjective in the genitivocase is used to mark 
a generic and characteristic quality of an object which it defines ; 
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e. g-. Tir et consilii magni et viriuHs, * a man of both gjeni pradence 
and valor.' — Caes. B. G., iii., 6. Oppidnm maximae auetoritaiis, * a 
town of very great iniloence.*-~Cae8. B. G., Tii., 55. Id these ex- 
amples, the genitives mark the precise quality of the nonns vir and 
oppidum, ID the former instance by referring vir to a general expres- 
sion for character, namely, magni eonsilii et tnrttais ; in the latter, 
by referring oppidum to a like expression, namely, maximae auetoti- 
tatis. That is to say, aa in the phrase arboris frondes, * the leaves 
of the tree,* the genitive gives the kind or category to which frondes 
belongs, so the genitives above mentioned show the kind or de- 
nomination of character to which vir and oppidum are to be as- 
signed. 

The substantive noun with an adjective in the aUiitive ease, used 
to express the quality of an object which it defines ; e.g. Dionysins 
ad mensem eiimsa forma pueros j issit consistere, * boys of distin- 
guished beauty' — Gic. Tuac, v. 21^4ifiers from the genitive above 
explained, according to Krueger, ^ 398, Anm. i., in marking only an 
accidental and transitory quality, or, at least, one so regarded by 
the speaker. Thus, in the example cited by him from Cicero, Brut, 
67, Murena medioeri ingenio, sed magna studio rerum veterum, mu/- 
tae induetriae et magni laboris fuit, the terms multae itidustriae et 
magni laboris are given as the characteristics of Murena, entering 
properly and permanently into the man^s constitution, while the 
terms medioeri ingenio, sed magno studio remm veterum, are prop- 
erties which he exhibited, and which the writer notes as among the 
circumstances in his life and conduct worth mentioning. If this 
statement be true, and in its main points it can hardly be erroneous, 
this difference in the use of the genitive and ablative well accords 
with the doctrine of the genitive above set forth. The genitive 
naming the category to which an object defined by it belongs ; when 
value is concerned, noting the denomination of value to which the 
object defined is to be assigned ; and when general expressions of 
character, physical or moral, are had in view, marking the kind or 
class of character to which the object defined is to be referred, ex- 
presses at once, and by its very office, some property which is re- 
garded as characteristic of the object, and embracing it wholly. If 
Murena is described by the term multae industriae, this places him 
as a man in the elass of which this property is the characteristic. 
On the other hand, the ablative, denoting only the special circum- 
stances and conditions in which any action occurs, or state or qual- 
ity exists, when, in conjunction with an adjective, it is added to an 
object, it would seem to be capable of expressing only some individ- 
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ual fact or feature in conduct or character, which, however perma* 
nent, does not embrace the whole character. Thus Murena is said 
to have been medioeri ingenio, a man in whom this condition or qual- 
ity of mind was found, forming a feature in his character, a circum- 
stance belonging to his history, but yet not a property by which the 
writer chooses to classify him. Admitting this view, it corrects an 
(error in Rrueger's statement which is of some moment, namely, the 
assertion that the ablative expresses only accidental and transitory 
qualities, or such as are so regarded by the speaker or writer. It 
can not be safely affirmed that medioeri ingenio is a transitory or 
casual, and multae industriae a permanent quality, nor could the 
writer intend to be so understood. In truth, the permanent or 
transitory nature of the quality has probably nothing to do with the 
distinction between the use of the genitive and ablative, this being 
entirely due to the fact that the genitive marks generic properties 
by which the object is to be classed ; the ablative, individual traits 
of character or person which may be permanent and inherent, but 
are introduced only by way of marking particular circumstances or 
features belonging to the object described. 

The general expressions of quantity and value, magni, parvi, dte., 
admit of the same explanation with the genitive of measure above 
BOticed ; e. g. pluris putare, < to consider of more worth,' i. e. to con- 
sider as belonging to the denomination of value called pluria. 

The genitive of the person which attends refertt * it concerns,' 
needs no explanation beyond the statement that refert is composed 
of r«, the ablative of tm, signifying * in the matter, afikirs, concerns/ 
* in the case,' * in what regards,' and of fert, from fero, having prob- 
ably the sense of producing or bringing advantage, or the like, and 
being nearly equivalent to * is of moment,' * is of value.' The com- 
pound refert, having the meaning here assigned to iu parts, * it is a 
matter of moment — in the case or concerns,' is naturally followed 
by the genitive case ; e. g. omnium refert, *it is of moment in the af- 
foirs— of all.' The pronouns med, tud, dtc., which are used with re- 
fert where, if nouns were employed, the genitive would stand, are 
ablative cases, agreeing with re in refert ; so that med refert is the 
feame as med re fert, * it is of moment in my afikirs,' < it concerns 
me.' In Plant. Capt., ii., 2, 46, cited by Krueger, ^ 348, Anm. i., tua 
ft ooeare in this sense : Haec tu eadem, si confiteri vis, tua re feceris. 

The genitive used with verbs and adjectives expressing various 
states or afilections of the mind, to mark definitely the object with 
respect to which such states^ exist, and corresponding to a veiy 
common use of the genitive in Greek, may, without difiiculty, be re- 
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femd to the general stgnificatioii attribated to this case; e.g. Me 
ehitati* figet tiudttquc. Sail Jug. 4, « I am paioed and disgusted at, 
f . €. with respect to, the morals of the state ;* the geniti?e limits the 
seose of pain and disgust to a specific object. £st proprium stulti- 
tiae alionim Titia oernere, oMm«et Mcorvm, * to be forgetful of, 1. 1. 
with respect to, one's own.'— Qia Tosc, iii., 30. In like mannet 
the genitiTO is to be understood when used with arguere, * to conyict,' 
die. ; e. g, arguere aUquem MceUruy * to conrict a person of crime,' 
namely, it shows with Tespect to what particular offense the convic- 
tion is made. 

(4.) The dativ§ case, commonly expressed in English by < to' and 
* for,' always depends on the predicate, and marks the remote Gt 
indirect object to which the predicate stands related. When a per- 
son is concerned, the datiye marks the object for whose benefit or 
injury the action expressed by the predicate is performed, or to 
whom, as the person interested, the action or condition contained in 
the predicate is referred ; e. g. FideUtiimi ante omnia Aomint canis 
atqoe equus, Plin., viii., 40, < the dog and the horse are remarkable 
for their fidelity,' being the simple proposition, the term komm, ' to 
man,' is added, to mark the object to whose benefit this quality ac- 
crues. A great number of noons not personal are used in the da- 
tive in this sense, being, for the moment, regarded as persons, t. g. 
Vestis sumatur/a^if discolor alba meit. — Ovid. Trist. When things 
are referred to, the dative marks the object toward which the ac- 
tion of the predicate tends, or«which is had in view as its ultimate 
aim, that for, or to effect which, it is done. It is distinguished from 
the accusative by this, that the latter marks the object actually 
reached, or affected by the action of the predicate, while the iatwt 
indicates that toward which it tends, or at which it aims ; e. g. Lu 
brum dedit mihi dono. Here the act of giving is immediately exert- 
ed on lilmim ; the word dono indicates the end had in view in the 
action dedit librum ; the phrase dedit librum expresses what is done, 
donot the object with which it is done. In its primary signification, 
the dative case marks the object in space toward which motion or 
action tends. Of this signification it is not clear that the Latin 
language has preserved any examples, although the Greek presents 
very many in the use of the adverbs ol, Trot, * whither,' d&c. But, 
even without the aid of direct examples of this original sense of 
the dative, it may be fairly assumed, it being that one in which all 
the other significations unite, whether they relate to persons or 
things ; for, in all cases, the dative is the sign of the object, not 
upon which the action contained in the predicate is directly exerted. 
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or which it actually reaches, bat toward which it tCDds, and which 
it is aimed to affect ; and of this action itself, the simplest and ear- 
liest instances of which we can conceive involve the idea of motion. 
(5.) The acauative case marks the object actually reached by an 
action or motion, and hence that upon which it is directly exerted, 
as after active or transitive verbs ; e. g. Apura ezamina fingunt fa- 
vos. Here the action expressed hy pxiguid is that of * fashioning,' 
* forming,' and the object npon which it is exerted is/orot. So, afler 
verbs of motion, the accusative marks the object which the motioa 
reaches, 1. 1. upon which this kind of action is exerted. The prep- 
ositions, which very commonly precede this accusative, do not alter 
the construction, but merely mark the particular direction of the 
motion, or the relation in which the object marked by the accusa- 
tive stands to the motion ; as tn, * into,* tvih^ * nnder,* per, * through,* 
dtc. To take another among the uses of the accusative, it may be 
remarked, that when it expresses amount of time or space, the 
moat natural and easy explanation would be to consider it as mark- 
ing the point which the measure of time or space reaches ; e. g, 
Appias caecus muXtM rnvniou fuit. — ^Arabes gladios habent tenues, 
longoe qHottmaeMta. This explanation is confirmed by tbe cases 
in which this accusative is preceded by the prepositions in or ad ; 
e. g. in postremum, ad extremum. Roma urbs diis auctoribus tn 
aetennan eondita est ; where the proper signification is clearly * np 
to,* * reaching to.* Anctio constitute est tn mensem lanuarium— 
'for the month of January ;* * against the montbof January.* The ac- 
easative, in this example, marks a certain time which, when reached, 
will be the day of sale ; t. e. a time < against* which, as it may be ex- 
pressed in English, the sale will occur. This explanation of the use 
of the accusative after verbs of motion, and as expressing the amount 
of time and space, is equally satisfactory when applied to this case 
as denoting the immediate object of active verbs ; for, when so 
used, it does, in fact, simply mark the object which the action of the 
verb reaches or affects ; and although this action may not be, prop- 
erly speaking, one of motion, it is perfectly analogous. Identical 
with the signification of the accusative when used to express the 
measure or amount of motion or action, is that in which it is em- 
pkiyed to mark to what precise extent a quality or condition is to be 
eonsidered as existing, as where a proposition is afilrmed absohite- 
ly of the whole, and the accusative is added to show that it is to be 
taken as extending only to a part, and to note that part. To ex- 
press this, we sometimes use * as to,* in English ; sometimes it is 
converted by * with,' < having,* d&c. ; c. g. Nube candentes humeroM 
B2 
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ftmicttts, Aogttr Apollo, * clothed-— as to, as far as the shoulders are 
concerned,' * with his shoulders clad,* * having his shoulders clad.' 
Precisely of the same nature is the aoeosative, in a number of in- 
stances, where it is called an adverb or a conjunction ; e. g. tan- 
tern, * only *,' quod, * because ;* ut, * that,* 6lc, 

All the meanings of the accusatire may be referred, then, to this 
as the primary one, viz., the marking the object actually reached by 
motion ; and the order of the significations may be thus stated : 1. 
it marks the object actually reached by motion ; 2. parallel with this, 
the object immediately affected by an action ; 3. the measure or 
amount of a motion or action ; a. of space ; h. of time ; 4. generally, 
the extent to which a proposition is to be admitted as true. To the 
first case should be referred the adverbs eo, quo, hue, illuc, d&c, used 
after verbs of motion.*^ 

(6.) The ahUuive case expresses a variety of relations, with which 
correspond in English * at,* * in,* * on,* * by,* * with,* * from,* dec. 
Among the most frequent significations of this case is that by which 
it marks the position in which an object stands in respect to place, 
answering to the question * where 1* expressed in English by *in,* 
< on,* * at,* * under,* e. g. Caes. B. G., viL, 69, Castra Gallorum oppor- 
turns loci9 erant posita. In this sense, the ablative is often accom- 
panied by prepositions, to indicate more accurately the position ; 
e. g. Conon plnrimum Cypri vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus 
Lesbi, Chares in Sigaeo. 

In like manner, the ablative case is used to define the point of 
time at which an action is performed, expressing exactly the same 
relation in regard to time that it expresses in regard to local posi- 
tion. It answers to the question * when V and is conveyed in En- 
glish by * at,* * in,* * on ;* e. g. Arabes campos et montes hienu et 
aestate peragrant— Cic. Div., i., 42. Akin to this would seem to be 
the signification of the ablative when it marks the space within 
which an action occurs, and which we sometimes also render in 
English by *for;* e. g. Oic. Phil., ii., 1, Nemo his annis viginti rei- 
pubiicae fuit hostis qui non helium eodem tempore mihi quoque in- 
dixerit. In some such cases it would seem, at first view, to usurp 
the ofiice of the accusative, and to be properly regarded as express- 
ing the amount of time, English * during *,* as e. g. Gic. Nat. D., 52, 
Aegyptum Nilus tota aestate obrutum oppletumque tenet ; but ordi- 
narily, even here, it defines the point of time to which an action is to 
be referred, only the denomination of time is larger, as a summer, 

* The author had formerly considered theae ad verba aa inatancea of the dative; 
hot farOer exambiation and reflection aatiafied hbn of hia error. 
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a year, a oeatury, any period of wider compass, and the action is 
not regarded as extending througfaoat the space of time included-^ 
that woald require the accusative — but as simply occurring at a pe- 
riod of time more or less extended. The ablative, used to define the 
time of an action, may thus be considered as having a two-fold sense ; 
«. it denotes a point of time at which an event occurs, and this 
point may be expressed by any denomination of time, great or small ; 
h. a period of time, of whatever duration, toUhin which an event falls. 
For the former of these cases, the Greeks used the ablative ; for the 
latter, but not exclusively, the genitive. The two preceding signi- 
fications of the ablative case may be more generally stated as defin- 
ing the circumstances of time and space in which an action occura ; 
in the order of conception, position in place would be prior, and per- 
haps furnish the primary idea of the ablative case, so far, at least, 
as this class of meanings is concerned. 

In the ablative absotute, as it is commonly called, is seen another 
instance of the ablative used to define the circumstances in which 
an action takes place, or a condition of things exists ; e. g, Caes. 
B. G., vt., 20, German! pellibus utuntur, magna corporis parte nuda, 
Cic. Leg., i., 6, Natura duee errari nullo pacto potest. Sail. Cat, vif., 
Sed civitas incredibile memoratu est adepta libertate quantum brevi 
ereverit. In these, and all other cases of the ablative absolute, the 
ehief member of the sentence is farther defined, as to the circum- 
stances in which the action it expresses is exerted, by the addition 
of another and distinct predicate, composed of a noun with a parti- 
ciple, or adjective, or another noun. Thus, in the first of the above 
examples, * the Germans wear skins, while a large portion of the 
body is uncovered,* the added member exhibits a separate fact as 
the circumstance or condition in which the main fact occurs. In 
the same way, in the second example, the main proposition afiirma 
that * no error can be committed,' and by the phrase which is sub- 
joined, * if nature be our guide,' the condition of things is stated in 
which that proposition is true. Again, in the last example given, 
the chief fact affirmed is, that 'the state grew up in a brief space,' 
and by the addition of * after liberty was obtained,' we are told un- 
der what state of things this happened. It may be remarked, that 
if the explanation here given of this use of the ablative case be true, 
the term abudate, as applied to the ablative, is no more appropriate 
in this instance than where it is used to mark time, place, d&c. And, 
farther, that the participle is not necessary to this construction, but 
is employed only when the definition of the circumstances of an ac- 
tion if to be made by amthpr action, the adjective being employed 
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where an attribtttiye quality, and the noun where a noun substan- 
tive mei«ly, is used as the definition. 

Another case in which tbm signification of the ablative obtains, 
is that whete it marks the object or circumstance in which, as its 
essential characteristic^ an action or quality consists, or to which it 
is to be confined. Of course it will occur chiefly after adjectives, 
and neuter and passive verbs (cf Ramsh. Gr., p. 422) ; e, g. Cic. 
Tusc., iv., 17, Qui moderatione et constantia quietus animo «st, is 
est sapiens. Here the ablative animo defines in what object the 
tranquillity mentioned is to be found. Cic. Orat., i., 25, Sunt qui- 
dam aut ita lingua haesitantes, aut ita voc^ absoni, aut ita rultu mo^ 
tuque corporis vasti atque agrestes, ut etiamsi ingeniis atque arte vaU 
eant, tamen in oratorum numerum venire nou possint. 

Very similar to this use of the ablative is its employment, with 
the addition of an adjective, to define more precisely the character 
or condition of an object by marking some peculiarity or character- 
istic property belonging to it; e, g. Plant. Pseud., iv., 7, 119, Eho, 
tu ! qua facie fuit dudum cui dedisti symbolum 1>-Rufus quidam veu- 
triosus, crassis surisj subniger, magno capilCf acutis oculist ore rubi' 
cundo, admodum magnis pedibus. Nepos, xi., 3, Ipfaicrates fuit et 
animo magno et corpore, imperitoriaque forma. The ablative, in these 
and the like cases, marks the exact condition or circumstances in 
which alone it is meant that the object of which it is the attribute 
shall be conceived. This is seen more distinctly by observing that 
the genitive case, with an adjective, is used in a very like sense, 
but with the difference stated under the genitive case ; e. g. Liv., 
ii., 52, Sp. Servilius, fervidi animi vir, periculum aqdacia discussit. 
(See Ramsh., ^ 103, ii.) The same explanation applies, to the ab- 
lative as used to mark the condition or exception with which a 
proposition is to be taken ; e. g. Cic. Brut, 8, Isocratis gloris^m 
nemo, meo quidem judicio, est postea consecutus. Cic. Off., i., 30, 
Sunt quidam homines non re sed nomine. (See Ramsh., ^ 14^, 1.) 

When the ablative stands after an adjective in the comparative 
degree, to indicate the object with which the comparison is made, 
it may be most satisfactorily explained as defining, in the same 
way essentially as in the preceding instances, the circumstances or 
condition in which the quality or property exists, as it is expressed 
by the adje<2tive in the comparative form, in a higher or lower degree ; 
in other words, in what case, or ia what point of view, the subject 
of comparison possesses a quality in the particvilar extent denoted 
by the comparative ; e. g. Liv., i., 22, Tull. Ho^tilius ferocior Romulo 
fbit ; here the proposition is not merely that TulL Hostilius was 
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wariike (ferox), but that he was mart warlike (ferocior) ; by the ab- 
latire {RomiUo) is marked within what limits, or onder what con- 
dition of things the proposition holds good, namely, *in the case of 
Rolamos.' This view would seem to be confirmed by the fact that 
in the Greek language the genitive case is used after the compara- 
tive, having the signification of * with respect to,' * with regard to ;' 
and farther, by the fact that, in the Latin language, quam and a noun 
in the same case with the subject of comparison may be substituted 
for the ablative. Now quam is a relative pronoun, properly an ac- 
cusative case, with the signification * as to,* < with regard to which,' 
or, supfdying the demonstrative, which is manifestly necessary to 
the relative phrase, < as to, or with regard to (that) which ;' and 
thus the proposition would contain two members, the latter defining 
the extent of the former, or the limit up to which it is to be consid- 
ered as true ; e. g. Plant. Cure., ii., 2, 6, Meliorem quam ego sum sup- 
pono tibi, * I substitute a man who is better than (t. e. in regard to 
what) I am.' The ablative which follows the comparative to ex- 
press the amount of difference in a quality as had by two objects 
compared, is the same, in fact, with this case as employed after 
Adjectives and neuter verbs, to show in what the quality they con- 
tain consists ; only, in the former case, it relates not to the quality 
itself, but to the excess in which it resides in one, as compared with 
another object ; e.g. Plant. Epid., iii., 2, 11, Decern minis plus attuli 
quam tu Danistaedebes. Cic. OfiT., i., 26, Recte praecipere viden- 
tnr qui monent, ut quanta superiores sumus, tanto nos geramus sum- 
missius. (For examples, see Ramsh., ^ 154, B.) 

Thus far the uses of the ablative case have been explained as 
falling under one general notion, that of position in space, from 
. which is obtained secondarily the expression of the circumstances 
in which an action occurs, and the more exact definition of the con- 
dition of things in which a quality is found, and of that in which it 
essentially consists. This use of the ablative corresponds to what, 
in the grammars of some languages, is called the locativus. A sec- 
ond class of examples, in which the ablative case is used, has for its 
characteristic the marking the instrument or means by which an ac- 
tion is performed, or a condition is effected. It occurs sometimes 
after active, but chiefly after passive and neuter verbs ; e. g, C^c. 
Nat. Deor., ii., 60, Conrfiibus tauri, apri ientihust morsu leones se tu- 
tmntur. Hor. Ep^ i., 10, 24, Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque re- 
enrret. Caes. B. G., v., 14, Britanni interiores laete et came vivunt. 
In the two former cases, the ablative marks the instrument by which 
the action is accomplished ; in the latter, the means by which a con- 
dition or state of being is effected. 
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Although this has been purposely set forth as one of the simple 
and original significations of the ablative, and although this view 
finds support in the fact that the Sanscrit and other languages bare 
a distinct form for their expression of this sense, yet it may be that 
this meaning had its origin in that peculiar signification of the ab- 
lative which marks the point from which motion proceeds. From 
the notion of * whence* easily springs that of source or origin, of 
cause, and possibly that of instrument and means. It is certainly 
remaiicable that the preposition which attends the ablative when it 
indicates a person as the instrument is a or ab, * from,* and that the 
Greek language, which employs the genitive case to mark the point 
from which motion proceeds, does, in like manner, use the preposi- 
tions Ut * out of,* and Airo, « from,* as well as vir6, < under,* to mark 
cause, instrument, and means. 

The ablative marks, also, the toay or marmer of accomplishing the 
action, or producing the condition expressed by the predicate ; but 
in this sense does not materially differ from the ablative of the in- 
strument; e.g. Nep., 23, 3, Hannibal Saguntum vt expugnavit. 
Caes. B. Civ., S, 21, Caesar pedibus Massiliam venit. 

The ablative is used after several words which, from the want 
of correspondence in the mode of expressing the same idea in our 
language, would not, at first view, seem to require this case. Thus 
digtuu and indignus, opu9 est, utor, fraor, fvHigor, and their com- 
pounds ; also poHoVf veseor, dtgnor.- In these cases, however, atten- 
tion to the proper signification of the terms, where it can be ascer- 
tained, furnishes an easy solution ; for these words probably contain 
an adjective or attributive idea, the definition of which is given by 
the ablative ; or they are passive or middle verbs, foUowed by the 
ablative to mark the means or instrument. Thus, if dignus {dig- 
nus) be formed from the radical deik (dec/c), in deiK-w/it, and be re- 
lated to dig-itus, * a finger,* signifying * having the property of being 
pointed at,* * distinguished,* or * remarkable,* the ablative would nat- 
urally follow it, to mark * by* or * in* what an object is distinguished ; 
e. g. dignus honore. The derived sense of * worthy,' * deserving,' 
which dignus obtained, makes obscure the relation between it and 
the ablative ; whereas, if the pnmary sense had been retained, it 
would have been comparatively obvious. 

In a third class of cases, in which the ablative is used in the Latin 
language, it marks the point from which motion departs, or the 
space out of which it proceeds, answering to the question * whence 1* 
and in English is expressed by < from,* * out of,* dec. It is some- 
times attended by prepositions, a, a&, e, ex, de, &o. ; e. g. Nep., x., 
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8, Dionysius Platonem Athenis ('from Athens') arcessivit. Cic. 
Tasc., ▼., 37, Demaratas, Tarquinii regis pater, fugit Tarquinios 
Carintko (' from Corinth'). Caes. B. Civ., i., 30, Cotta ex Sardinia 
in Africam profugit. Cic. Att., v., 12, Ad te de Gyaro litteras dedi. 
Liv., xzxiL, 31, Litterae consulum a Gallia de gestis prospere Ro- 
mam allatae. (See Ramsh., ^ 147.) Here belong a number of ad- 
verbs, as uiuU, inde, &,c. 

Very closely related to this use of the ablative is that in which 
it marks /rom what time an event commences, or a period is reck- 
oned, answering to the question * from what time V * since when V 
This ablative, likewise, is frequently attended by prepositions, viz., 
a or ab, de, e or ex ; e. g. Liv., xxvii., 2, Romani at sole orto in multum 
diei stetere in acie. Plaut. Most., lii., 2, 8, Non bonus somnus est 
d€ prandio. Cic. ad Div., xvii., 9, Vereor ne Romae ex Calendis Jan- 
uariis magni tumultus sint. From the signification of the ablative 
above mentioned some consider to be derived that in which it in- 
dicates the cause, occcuton, motive , or ground of the action or effect 
contained in the predicate. This ablative corresponds to 'from,* 
< on account of,' * because,* or * by reason oi;* in English ; e. g. Cic. 
Fin., i., 10, In Culpa sunt qui officia deserunt molUtie animi. Nep., 
i, 7, M iJtiades aeger erat vulnerihu quae in oppugnando oppido Pari 
aooeperat. To this case, likewise, are referred several such words 
as eausOf gratia, nomine, dtc. (See Ramsh., ^ 143, c. ; Weissenb., 
^ 251.) The preposition a or ab is frequently added ; e. g. Caes. B. 
G., ii.,4, Caesar reperiebat plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis. 
So also ex ; e. g. Cic. ad Div., ii., 13, Mihi erat in animo discedere ex 
nmttut constdio. The last two examples are properly referred to 
this head ; the others might, with perhaps more propriety, be ex- 
plained as ablatives of way, manner, &,c. 

The several cases above mentioned are marked by proper end- 
ings appended to the inflectional root of the noun, which remains 
essentially the same throughout the declension ; e. g. nominative 
singular reg-s {rex), genitive reg-is, dative reg^i, &c. ; plural nomi- 
native reg'cs, genitive reg-um, dative reg-ibus, &c. The root under- 
goes sometimes a change in form, resulting from the contact be- 
tween its final letter and the case-ending, as, in the example last 
given, reg-9 is written rex ; and so palus is written for palud-s. Such 
changes depend on the general principles of etymology, and will be 
noticed io connection with the particular declopsions to which they 
belong. 

For the purpose of exhibiting more satisfactorily the forms or 
endings by which the cases are distinguished, the Latin nouns are 
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asnally divided into fioe ckusett called dtcUnnons, yiz.,- Ist, 2d, &e. 
The division into classes is rendered necessary bj the fact that the 
same case has different endings in different nouns ; e. g. nominatiTe 
filia, domina-s, felic-s (felix), gener, d&c. 

Following the usual order, the declensions may be thus distin- 
guished, yiz. : 

Dec. I. Root ends in a ; the genitive singular has ae (anciently 
di). 

Dec. II. Root ends in o or u ; the genitive singular has t. 

Dec. III. a. Root ends generally in a cbnsonant ; the genitive ain- 
gular has is. 

Dec. III. b. Root ends sometimes with a formative vowel, Qiv-i-; 
" " c. A few nouns have a vowel-root, as «u-«. 

Deo. IV. Root ends in u ,* the genitive singular has u-s (=rti-tf ). 

Deo. v. Root ends in t ; the genitive singular has i. 

It is important to observe that the true characteristic of the de- 
clension is to be found rather in the radical ending, having regard, 
at the same time, to the peculiarities of case^ndings ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, the nouns fall into two great divisions, viz., 1st, Those 
which have the root ending in a vowel, and undergo contraction 
between the root and case-endings ; e. g. via, dominu'SyfructU'Sy res ; 
2d. Those which have the root ending, with some exceptions, in a 
consonant, as regs {rex)t &c. Each of these classes admits of sub- 
division, as follows : 

I. Nouns which have the root ending in a vowel, and which may 
undergo contraction between the root and case-ending, viz. : 

1. Root ending in a, Dec. I. ; e.g. via. 

2. « " «, Dec. v.; e.g. re-s. 

3. " " or tt, Dec. II. ; e» g. servu-s, servo-rum. 

4. V* " tt, Dec. IV. ; e.^. fructu-s. 

II. Nouns which have the root ending generally in a consonant, 
and do not undergo contraction. 

1. Root ending in r, Dec. II. ; e. g. gener, &c. 

2. " " h, c, Ac, Dec. III. ; e. g. dolor, pax (pac-s), dtc. 

It may be remarked that some nouns having the root in r are re- 
ferred to the second declension, on account of the case-endings, 
and some nouns in v, 6, d&c, properly belonging to the third declen- 
sion, require a connecting vowel in certain cases, as civ-i-s. 'Far- 
ther, some nouns ending in a vowel, and undergoing contraction 
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Teiy partially, are referred to the third declension, aa oorreapondtog 
with this in their inflection ; e. g. su-s. 

According to the above view, the most natural claaaification 
would make three declensiens, viz. : 

I. Comprising nouns, with a few exceptions feminine, having Che 
root ending in a and e. The genitive, in hoth eases, originally end- 
ed in i, but in the former case (radical in a) appearing under the 
form of ae=a-\4 ; e. g. Romee^=iRomarij re-i. The nouns of this class 
undergo partial contraction. The only exceptions as to the gender 
are to be fouud in some appellatives in a of the masculine gender, 
as seribot &c. Some Greek nouns, transferred to the Latin lan- 
guage, have 9 in the nominative singular, as Aeneas. All in e, ex- 
cepting some borrowed from the Greek, have • in the nominative 
singular. 

II. Comprising nouns of all genders, and having the root ending 
either in the liquid r, as mrt genitive vir-t, or in the short vowels o, 
u, which, however, have for the most part disappeared by combin- 
ing with the vowel of the case-ending. These nouns have i in the 
genitive singular, probably resulting from contraction. A few, chief- 
ly adjective pronouns, have ius in the genitive, as untii^, altenW, 
cutac#, dtc. 

III. Comprising nouns of all genders, having the root ending in a 
consonant, as reg-s (rex), palud-s (palus) ; or in a consonant which 
admits a formative vowel in certain cases, as civ-i-s, genitive civ-is, 
foUhe'S, genitive nub-is ; or in a vowel without contraction, as su-s, 
genitive su-is ; or, finally, in a vowel with uniform contraction, as 
fruetu-s, genitiYe fructu-is, contraction /ruc/iw. 

A suniniary of this classification is subjoined : 

^ a. Root ending in a ; e, g. via. Dec. I. 
\ h. " " e ; e. g. re-s. Dec. V. 

" r ; e. g. pner. Dec. II. 
»* dor 2; c.^. servu-s. Dec. II. 
'a. " ** a consonant; e.^.reg- 8 (rex). Dec. III. 

h. «* " *' with formative vowel; 

€. g. civ-i-s. Dec. III. 
" a vowel oncontracted ; e. g. su-s. Dec. 
III. 
^.i " " II contracted ; e. g-. fructu-s. Dec. IV. 

(Cf Krueg. Gr., ^ 175.) 

In exhibiting the formation of the cases of nouns, distinguishing 
what are the true signs of cases, and separating these from the roots, 
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a principal difficulty arises from the contraction which has so often 
occarred between the vowel-ending of the root and the sign of the 
case. This difficulty presents itself continually in all the declen- 
sions of the usual classification, except the third. In the third de- 
clension, the signs of the cases, mostly beginning with vowels, are 
commonly attached to the consonant-ending of the root without 
undergoing any change, and may therefore be easily separated. On 
the other hand, the nominative singular in the third declension often 
has the original form obscured in consequence of the changes caused 
by the contact of the masculine and feminine case-ending a with 
the final consonant of the root. These changes, however, are for 
the most part so readUy explained by reference to common etymo- 
logical rules, that the difficulty is comparatively slight. Hence the 
third declension may be considered, in some sense, the normal form 
of the Latin declension. 

It should be observed, before proceeding to the formation of the 
cases of nouns, that the inflection of substantive and adjective nouns 
being essentially the same, examples for illustration will be taken 
from both classes indifferently. 

The following is a general table of the inflection of nouns. The 
root-endings, when they are vowels, have been introduced, and, 
where practicable, distinguished by a hyphen from the signs of the 
cases, as a-, o-m. 
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Some general rules for the ca&es ar^ given by the grammars, and 
may be here stated, a. The vocative of mascaline and feminine 
nouns, excepting some of the second declension, and some Greek 
nouns of the first, is like the nominative of the sime number, h. Neu- 
ter nouns occur only in the second, third, and fourth declensions, 
and they have the nomiqative, accusative, and vocative alike in the 
same number, e. The dative and ablative are always alike in the 
plural, and the same was originally true of the singular. 

However difficult it may be to show it for every case to entire 
satisfaction, it is obvious enough, upon a careful inspection of the 
preceding table, that, generally, the sign for each of the cases in 
the same number is the same for all the declensions, at least so 
far as the masculine and feminine nouns are concerned. The chief 
diversities arise from contraction, d&c. Neuters regularly present 
some points of difference from the masculine and feminine nouns. 
The extent to which the signs of the several cases for all the nouns 
of the language are uniform, will appear more clearly by a separate 
notice of each. 

Nominative Singular. — The nominative singular in masculine and 
feminine nouns generally ends in s. Thus, in the third declension, 
the masculine and feminine nouns, constituting, as they do, if we 
Include the adjectives and participles, so large a proportion of the 
nouns of the language, commonly have s ; e.g. rex=reg-s, aetas= 
aetat-8, pe8=ped.s, miles=milet-s. The exceptions are, 1. Some 
noons (masculine and feminine) in /, n, r, which, for the nominative 
singular, use the radical alone, omitting the s, probably because the 
conjunction of l-Sy r-s, n-s, at the end of a word, was not agreeable 
to the Roman ear ; e. g. sal, sol, ren, fur, soror, acer. In arbos, 
for arbor, s may either be assumed to be the case-sign, usurping the 
place of the radical r, or a mere euphonic substitute for this letter. 
2. A number of nouns in n take no nominative sign, and, further- 
more, drop the final n of the root ; some, at the same time, ex- 
changing i of the root for o; e.g. sermo (radical sermon); homo 
(radical homin) ; virgo (radical virgin). 3. In certain nouns and 
adjectives, masculine and feminine, the nominative sign is coupled 
with the root by means of a vowel, t or e ; thus, civ-i-s, genitive 
civ-is (radical civ); facil-i-s, genitive facil- is (radical facil); nub-e-s, 
genitive nub-is (radical nub). So rapes, femes^vehes, lues, apis, 
avis, Liris, mitis, axis, tussis, dec. This formative vowel appears 
also in other cases, as in the nominative and accusative neuter, 
singular and plural, as mare, facile, mar-ie, facil-ia ; in the genitive 
plural, as mar-ium, factl-iom. Whether we consider it as added to 
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the root, producing an example of doable roots, or as a means of 
softening the ending of the word, it must be regarded as merely 
formative. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the Greek ear admitted, in regard 
to this ease, final forms, which the Latins rejected. Thus, in Greek, 
hal-s corresponds to Latin sal ; eudaimdn rejects the nominative 
sign, but retains the n of the radical. On the other hand, the Latins 
admitted the ending n-^-s in the nominative of the participle, as le- 
gends for legent-s, where the Greeks dropped both t and «, and al- 
lowed the form to end in n, lengthening, however, the preceding 
vowel ; e. g. legon for legont-s. In the Sanscrit language, the coa- 
aonant roots, in masculine and feminine nouns, entirely reject the 
nominative sign «. 

In the fourth declension, which has been seen to be a mere vari- 
ety of the third, the masculine and feminine nouns uniformly em- 
ploy a as the sign of the nominative singular, as fructu-s. 

In the second declension, also, all masculine and feminine nouns 
have the nominative ending in », as cervu-s, bonu-e, pinu-s, except- 
iog those which have the root ending in r, as ager, puer, pulcher. 
Compare the Greek logo-s. 

In the fifth declension, which is of the same character geaetsiXiy 
with the first, the nominative uniformly ends in ». 

In the first declension, neither masculine nor feminine nouns 
take 9 for the nominative singular, but employ the root alone ; «. g. 
ala, seriba. Some masculine nouns borrowed from the Greek re- 
tain the 8i as Aeneas. The Greek roots in a and e, corresponding 
to those in a and e of the first and fifth declensions of Latin nouns, 
take • when they are masculine, as pdllte-s, neania-s, but reject it 
when they are feminine, as skia, dike. In the Sanscrit, masculine 
and feminine nonns having the root ending in a vowel, commonly 
take a in the nominative singular, but feminines in a and deriva- 
tive feminines in i reject it ; e. g. asa, feminine, * hope ,' mah&ti, 
feminine, * great.' 

Neuier nouns, on the other hand, have eommonly no sign for the 
nominative singular, but- employ the root as a nominative ; thus, of 
the consonant-roots of the third declension, neuter nouns in /, n, r, 
as animal, noroen, ver; in «, os, genitive ossis, *a bone;' vas, 
genitive Tas-is ; in c, the word alec, alec-is ; some in /, as caput, 
genitive capit-is ; but hic, genitive lact-is (cf. Gr. gala, genitive 
galakt-ds), drops the final t. Some in r exchange this letter for a at 
(be end of the root, and at the same time change the vowel of the 
root, as vetos, genitive veter-is, frigus, genitive frigor-is, pignus, 
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genitive pignor-is ; in cor, genitive cord-is, d has been dropped at 
the end of the toot ; in hepar, genitive hepat-is, r has probably been 
dropped, and t of the proper root hepart resumed ; in the neuters, 
mite, facile, &c., of adjectives in xb of the third declension, and m 
such neuter nouns as mare, rete, it may be safely assumed that the 
e is of the same origin with the formative t, already noticed m the 
masculine and feminine forms mit-is, &c. Compare mitia, maria. 
Yet very many neuter nouns of the third declension do take » in 
the nominative singular. Thus many adjectives in c, as neuter felix 
=felic.s, and neuter verbals in n-s {=rU'S), as aman-s. But it may 
be doubted whether this * in neuters is of the same origin with the 
proper sign of the nominative in masculine and feminine nouns. It 
would seem rather to be a mere euphonic ending in the case of e 
roots, and a substitute for / in veri)al8 in nf, such as amant, just as 
it is probably for r in corpus, genitive corpor-is, and in the neuter 
comparative, as miUus, radical mitior. The same seemingly anom- 
alous use of * in the nominative singular occurs in a large numbei 
of Greek nouns in 6, as teicho-s, genitive teiche-os, alethS-s, genitive 
alethg-os. Otherwise the Greek third declension agrees with the 
Latin in expressing the neuter nominative by the root alone. So, 
also, the Sanscrit, but with more uniformity, uses the root simply for 
the nominative neuter. (Bopp, K. Gr., ^ 122, and Oomp. Gr., ^ 162.) 

In the second declension, the neuter nominative, like the accusa- 
tive, has m for its sign, as magnu-m, donu-m. The conesponding 
radicals in o, in the Greek language, have n for the neuter nominative 
and accusative, as xul6-n, kal6-n. The Sanscrit neuter radicals in a, 
answering to the Latin and Greek in 5, take, in like manner, m as 
the sign of the nominative and accusative ; «. g. dana-m, Latin do- 
nu-m. (Bopp, Oomp. Gr., ^ 162.) 

In the fourth declension, the neuter nouns have no sign for the 
nominative singular, as cornu, vera. 

If the origin assigned by Bopp (Oomp. Gr., ^ 134) to #, as the 
masculine and feminine sign of the nominative, be true^ namely, 
that it comes from the pronominal root sS, • he,* * this,' sa, * she,' 
it would account, perhaps satisfactorily, for the absence of this sign 
in neuter nominatives. 

Nomifiative Plural.— The ending of the nominative plural, in by far 
the larger number of the masculine and feminine nouns of the Latin 
language, is is. Thus, in the masculine and feminine nouns of the 
third declension, both those with consonant-roots and those which 
have vowel-roots without contraction, this ending uniformly ap- 
pears ; <■ ff. reg-es, sermon-es, gru-es, mit-es, civ-es. 
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In the fourth declension, this ending is merely obscured by com- 
iog into conjunction with the final u of the root, the lengthening of 
this Towel giving evidence of the contraction which has occonred ; 
e. g. nominative plural fructu-8=fructu^es. 

In the fifth declension, the same thing has occurred* namely, the 
e of the radical has united with the vowel of the ending ; e. g, ress 
re-es. 

The sign of the nominative plural occurring in these three classes 
of nouns is seen also in the corresponding Greek noons, as pater, 
'father,* plural nominative patjir-es; meter, < mother,' meter-Ss; but 
in Greek nouns it is always short. The Sanscrit has a* as the 
sign for the nominative plural of masculine and feminine nouns ; 
e.^.pitir-ft8, Latin patres; matar-as, Latin matres. This case-sign 
for the plural nominative seems to be a mere augmentation of the 
t of the singular, the enlarged form answering to the plural sense 
to be expressed. (See Bopp, Gomp. Gr., § 226.) 

In the first and second declensions, the nominative plural is with- 
out the ending, and the only sign of the case is the altered form of 
the final vowel of the root, a becoming ae, and 5 being represented 
^7 * * ^' g' "^i^* nominative plural viae ; cervus, nominative plural 
oervl. The same thing is seen in the corresponding Greek declen- 
sions in a, ^, and o\ t. g, chora, plural nominative chorai ; time, 
plural nominative timai; logds, plural nominative logoi. In the 
Sanscrit masculine demonstrative pronoun ia also, the plural nom- 
inative presents the same formation, namely, te=tai. Assuming, 
as Bopp does (Comp. Gr., ^ 228), that t is adopted as a substitute 
for M, as the sign of the nominative plural, the forms at and ot of 
the Greek are at once explained ; and, almost as obviously, at of the 
Latin first declension is equivalent to 04*^' ^^ ^ of the Latin second 
declension is contracted from o-(-t. Perhaps, however, it would be 
nearer the truth, and sustained by sufficient analogies, to say, that 
in these vowel roots, a and 0, the plural nomhiative was indicated 
by a simple lengthening of the vowel, a into ai=^ae, o into oi=zi; it 
may be by way of compensating for the absence of the usual sign. 

In neuter noons, the common ending for the nominative plural, as 
also for the vocative and accusative, is a for all the declensions in 
which neoter nouns occur, as don-fi, bon-ft, nomin-S, animal-il, 
eomui. It should be observed that, in the third declension, the 
nouns which have i at the end of the radical, whether introduced as 
a mere euphonic aid, or to form a secondary root, besides some oth- 
ers, retain it before a of the neater ploral ; e.g. animal-i-a, amant- 
i-a. And again, that in the second declension the a is attached to 
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the ccmsonant of the root, to the ezdasion of the final o of the root, 
•o thst regn-a is foimed, not regno-a. The Greek has the same 
ending for the neuter plural nominatire, accusative, and vocatiye, 
as ddr-a, tSrat-a. The neuter plural ending for the noimnative in 
Sanscrit is i, which, howeyer, lengthens the final vowel of the rout, 
and inserts an ii, as dani-n-i, Latin don-a. With the Sanscrit may 
be compared the neuter plural pronouns quae (r=qua-i 1) and baec, 
dto. (See Bopp, C. Gr., ^ 331.) 

Giniiwe Stngv^r.— The usual sign of the genitive case singular 
in the Latin language is is, and is the same for all genders. This 
occuiB in all the consonant and vowel roots of the language, except 
those in r in the second declension, and those in a, e, and d or 6 of 
the first, fifth, and second. Thus, in the third declension, lex, gen- 
itive leg-is, sermo, genitive sermon-is, sus, genitive su-is ; in the 
fourth declension, froctus, genitive fmctu-s^fmctu-is, as shown bj 
the long vowel of the genitive, indicating contraction, and by the 
more ancient form preserved in sumptu-is (Plant. Trin., ii., 1, S8), 
senatu-is, domu-is, 6tc. In the Greek language the consonant and 
most vowel roots have df srLatin it, as the sign of the genitive sin- 
gular; e.g. kdraz, genitive korak-os; herd-s, genitive hero-os, dec. 
The Sanscrit consonant, and some vowel roots, as monosyllables, 
besides neuters in r, u, and ri, use a» as the sign of the genitive sin- 
gular, and therefore correspond entirely to the Latin and Greek. In- 
stead of Of, masculine radicals in i and u take only «, with the pre- 
ceding vowel lengthened ; some feminines have as ; and masculine 
nouns in a take sya; e. g. mahat, < great,* genitive mahatot; nau, 
* a boat,* navof, &c. (Bopp, K. Gr., ^ 130.) 

In the first, second, and fifth declensions, the sign of the genitive 
singular is apparently difierent. In the first declension it ended more 
anciently in t, which, with the final a of the root, formed oe, the 
common form, for which the poets occasionally wrote a-t, as lonot 
for Innoc. In the second declension the ending is in t, as bonu-s, 
genitive bom ; and so, likewise, in the fifth, as re-s, genitive re-t. 
Some facts suggest a doubt whether, in these cases even, t was the 
original ending. Thus some ancient forms of the genitive of the 
first declension end in «, as Alcmena-s in Plautus, anra-s in Virgil 
(Aen., xi., 801), and the compound paterfamilia-s. In these exam- 
ples s may be a simpler form for it, as t alone is used in some San- 
scrit nouns ; or contraction has taken place, and the t has disappear- 
ed, as auro-wssauriw. Some adjectives and adjective pronouns in 
Latin, belonging to the second and first declensions, have ius for 
the ending of the genitive singular, masculine, feminine, and neu- 
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ter, as antt^, altertu^, illtuf, huiu«, quoiux (cuius), etus. This end- 
ing answers to the Sanscrit genitiye sign sya; e. g. (a-sya, < hnius,' 
which occurs in masculine nouns in a, and in the demonstrative 
pronoun. (See Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 184, and 269.) Whether the usual 
ending in i was contracted from this, s being dropped, may admit of 
doubt. One might assume, from all the facts, that s was the com- 
mon sign of the Latin genitive, augmented after consonant and most 
vowel roots into is ; but with the remark, that in a and e of the first 
and fifth declensions, s, for some reason to be found in the nature 
of the final vowel, was omitted or never assumed ; and that, while 
in nearly all nouns in o or « and r of the second declension, s was 
likewise omitted, and only i employed, some few had iW, which is 
possibly only a variation ofis, as sya is of a^. It may deserve notice 
that the ending t, in the second declension, would seem to have ab- 
sorbed the final o of the root, o-|-t=i, just as a-f-issae in the first de- 
elensioii. The Greek second declension in o has a similar form of 
the genitive, namely, ou, which seems to have been contracted from 
the old Ionic form o-to ; e. g. logou, old Ionic logd-t0. Comparing 
the old Ionic genitive of masculine nouns of the first declension in 
a-o, e. g, Atreidao, the essential part of the ending IH-o would seem 
to be o, the t being merely a euphonic insertion, and, consequently, 
OK may be regarded as made up of the radical o and o proper to the 
genitive ending. 

Genitive Plural.— The sign of the genitive plural, in much the 
larger part of the Latin nouns, is um, answering to Sanscrit am, 
Greek on ; e. g. ped-um, Sanscrit pad-am, Greek pdd-on. This end- 
ing urn appears uniformly in the third declension, as leg-um, (&c. 
Id those nouns, however, which have the vowel tor t inserted be- 
tween the consonant root and the ending of the nominative singular, 
and in some other cases, as noticed above, this same euphonic vowel 
i is inserted before urn ; e. g. civ-turn, amant-titm, vir-tum, &c. In 
the fourth declension, also, the ending is uniformly um, as fructu- 
vm. Bat in the first, second, and fifth declensions, the ending is 
mm ; e. g. terra-ntm, re-rum, regnd-rum. The vowel which precedes 
is oniformly made long. The r of the ending rum is a euphonic in. 
sertion, just aa « and n are in the Sanscrit endings earn and nam^ 
used in certain cases instead of am, the proper sign of the genitive 
plaral ; e. g. Latin ha-rum, Sanscrit U-sim, bhr&tr-nam, * fratrum.' 
(See Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 34a.) 

Dative Smgular.— The dative singular regularly has i for its sign. 
Thus, in the third declension, in both consonant and vowel roots, 
and in the vowel rooto of the fourth and fifth declensions, this ending 

C 
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plainly marks the dative case; e,g. reg-i, bov-i, senatu-i, re-i. In 
the first it is obscured by entering into contraction with the final a of 
the root, and forming the diphthong ae=a-^t. Of the uncontracted 
ending, however, some examples are preserved, as terra-i, aula-i, 
to which may be added the feminine cu-i, e-i, &c. In the second 
declension, also, the ending is obscured by contraction with the 
final vowel o of the root, which it renders long ; e. g. servd=servo-i. 
This original form is preserved in a few pronouns, as quo-i for cui, e-i, 
masculine and neuter, for eo-i. Compare the Greek p6-i, ' whith- 
er,* dLC. The corresponding Sanscrit ending is e or at. The Greek 
has uniformly t ; e.g. Sanscrit mahat-e, Greek terat-i, chora-i, logo-i 
dtc. But, besides the ending t, a few examples among the pronouns 
remain, in which hi and hi are written, being both probably aug- 
mented forms oft ; e.g. ti&t, mi-At, ei-hi. Corresponding to hi and 
As, the Sanscrit has the endings bhyam and hfam, occurring in the 
personal pronouns, as tu-bhyam, * tibi,* mahyam, < mihi.' 

Dative Plural. — ^This case, being identical in form with the abla- 
tive plural, will be treated of in conjunction with this latter. 

Ablative Singular.^'The proper sign of the ablative singular is i, 
which, however, in all the other declensions except«*the third, ia 
concealed by contraction with the final vowel of the root, and in 
the third is commonly exchanged for e; e.g, reg-e, facil-i; fructu 
=fructu-i ; regnd=regno-i ; Roma=Roma-i, in certain cases con- 
tracted into ae (Romae, * at Rome'), just as^ Corintho (= — o-i) is 
written also Corintbt; re=:re-i. The ablative sign, t in Latin cor- 
responds to the Greek t, as somat-i, chora-i, oik5-i and oiko-i ; and 
to the Sanscrit sign of the locativus, i, as nav-t, mabat-tV namn^t, 
Greek Snomat-t. Jt is preferred to consider t, rather than e, the 
proper ablative sign, not merely on account of the analogous Greek 
and Sanscrit forms, but because the ancient Latin forms, to be after- 
ward adduced, seem to justify this view. 

lu the third declension the ablative ends in e, except in such 
nouns and adjectives, for the most part, as have a enphonio or for- 
mative i or c introduced at the end of the root ; e.g. reg-e, homin-«, 
dbc., but sitrt, from sit^w; laoil-t, from facil-t-«. Many nouns have 
either e or t,as dassis, vetos, amans, dus. (See Krueger, L. Gr., ^ 19&) 
In the first declension, «, upon being added to the root in a, formed 
with it, by contraction, the long vowel a, and, in a limited number 
of nouns, ae (a-|-t=:a and ae) ; e. g, terra-t, terra, Romo-t, Romi, 
and Romae, *at Rome.' In the feminine adverb qui, 'how,' the a 
of the root disappears by contraction, and the t is retained; thus qua-t 
aaqna, the common feminine ablative, and qutr=qu(a)'f, the advert 
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'bow.' Compare the Greek pe-i, " in what wbj" &c. In the fifth 
deelension, the ablative si^ t unites with the final e of the root, and 
makes it long ; e. g. Mez=Me-iy the form actually retained in the 
dative, although it is worthy of remark that the common form of the 
dative has sometimes undergone contraction, precisely in the same 
way with the ablative, and that fide is written for fid«-i. (Hor. Sat., 
i., 3, 95.) In the second declension, the ablative ending t being 
added to the final d of the root forms o, as regno-a=regno. Com- 
pare the Greek Idgd-t and oikd-i. That here, also, t is really the 
sign of the ablative, may be learned from such examples as domi, 
^at home,' where the o has disappeared by contraction, and t been 
retained and lengthened (domo-t=domd and dom-i). In the fourth 
declension, i of the ablative being added to the final u of the root, 
enters into contraction with it, and makes it long ; e. g. fnictu^t 
sfhicttf, just as the common form of the dative is sometimes writ- 
ten fmcttt f6i fructt^-t. 

Besides the ending in i, there is another form of the ablative, oc- 
curring only in some adverbs, viz., in or im ; e. g. oltm, the ablative, 
instead of oU or oUi, from ole or oUe for ille ; utrtinque and utrtnque ; 
alioquut for aUoqut ; ceteroqum for ceteroqut . The n or m is prob^ 
ably a mere euphonic addition, as pccurs in in used for i in the 
Sanscrit loeativus of demonstrative pronouns, as tasmin, Mn him ;' 
kasmtn, * in whom.' We may compare, also, the Greek n ephdl- 
kusticdn, and such double forms as on and auky oukhi. 

Again, the ablative sometimes ended in bi, retained only in some 
adverbs, properly ablative oases of pronouns ; e. g. i^*, u^', for eu6i, 
alksuM, and utro^ which last has a double ending. This is the 
suae ending that eoeurs in the datives Ubi and sifti, and of which 
Ju in mUt is only a variation. It corresponds to the dative and ab- 
lative plural ending M ; to the old Greek ablative or locative end- 
ing f^ orphiHt as in orespAs, * in the mountains,' iphi (J'iphi), * with 
force ;' and to the Sanscrit ending for the dative singular of the sec- 
ond person, viz., bhyam, of which hyam in the dative singular of the 
first person is only* a variation ; e.g. tn-bkyamf Latin- tiU ; maAyam, 
Latin miAi . The ending bi answers farther to the Sanscrit ending 
bkyan of the dual instrumentalis, datiye, and ablative, and more ex- 
actly still to the plural instrumentalis bkis, and dative and ablative 
hkjfUM ; «• g. pitriMu, Latin patri^ ; vag&AyM, Latin voctftiM. Here 
it may be observed that kyam stands related to bh^am. in the same 
way that kji does to 6t. 

The IbUowing is a summary of the endings of the ablative siogu- 
Uur: 



I. The ablative 
ends in t, for which < 
e also is used. 
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1. Simply added to the root ending in a conso- 
nant, and then commonly e is written. (Dec. 
III.) 

2. Added to roots which in other cases take a 
formative vowel t or e, as civ-i-s, the ablative 
has t, sometimes e. (Dec. III.) 

« rr J ^ • ^ ^ (0" Root in a ; a-f i=ae. 

3. Undergomg con- „ ,/ «*^ =a 



traction with the 



h. " e; e-4-i=e. 



final vowel or the<- .. gp^iZ,. 
root. (Dec. I., II., ' 

IV., V.) 



=1. 
Id. " u; a-fi=:ii. 

II. The ablative ends in tn or %m ; added to the root without change. 
Occurs in pronominal adverbs. 

III. The ablative ends in bi ; added to the root without change. 



Dative and Ablative Plural— The dative and ablative plural are 
identical in their endings throughout, and these may be reduced to 
two, viz., bus with a connecting vowel i, t-bust and is. The former 
of these would seem to be the original ending ; for it not only oc- 
curs in the third declension, the connecting vowel being sometimes 
omitted where the root ends in a vowel, as reg-ibus, ciy-ibus, su- 
ihu, and sn-lms ; and regularly in the fourth and Mb declensions, 
as fructi-bus probably for fructu-^tt^, Te-bus ; but also in some forms 
of the first and second declensions, which commonly have is, as 
Glia-bus=^\\8i'ibus ; dub-bus=zduO'ibuSj SLtabd-bus, qui-bus (=quo- 
bus or qvi{o)-i-bus ?). This ending corresponds to the dative and ab- 
lative singular M, and the dative hi ; to the Sanscrit instrumentalis 
plural bhis, and dative and ablative plural bhyas, as piiribkisy Latin 
patri&u^ ; Y2Lgbhyas, Latin Yoc-ibus ; and to the Greek phi or phiut 
as drespAt or oreaphin. Two of the personal pronouns, tio-bis and 
vb-biSf present a slightly different ending, bis, more exactly agreeing 
with the Sanscrit instrumentalis plural bkis, and with the old Greek 
ending phi or phin. The length of the o in these words may have 
resulted from contraction with the usual connecting vowel t. (See 
Bopp, Comp. Gr., § 217, 243, 244.) 

The second ending is occurs only in the first and second declen- 
sions, in which it is exclusively used, excepting in a few examples 
above referred to, as ierris, regnw. In both declensions is seems 
to have entered into contraction with the final vowel of the root, 
whence the length of is ] e. g. terra-is=terri9 ; regno-t«=regnfff. 
The ending t* may be considered as composed of f-f-«) t being rather 
a connecting vowel than a part of the ending, properly speaking, and 
s is probably more fully written in the Greek si, for which the later 
forms of the language used *, as Idgo-Mt, logo-M ; mousa-m, mousa- 
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'I. i-hus, i'hist 
Sanscrit, 
bkyas, bhis,^ 
is. 



2. The root end- 
ing in a vowel, 
with which t 
very frequent-*^ 
ly undergoes 
contraction. 



tf. Again, « («t) may be regarded as the same with the Sanscrit 
locativus plural su or schuj which in a roots is connected by an I, a 
and t being contracted into e ; e. g. mahat-«u, Latin magOM ; sive- 
aehut from siva. (See Reimnitz, Syst., p. 132, and Bopp, Comp. Gr., 
^ 250.) Or M may be explained as a contraction from 1-^, as hhis 
is supposed to be contracted into is. (Cf Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 244.) 
The following summary embraces all the forms of the dative and 
ablative plural. 

(\. The root mostly ending in a consonant; the 
ending simply added to the root. (Dec. III.) 
(a. The root ending in S; a-i- 
bus, a- bus. (Dec. I.) 
h. The root ending in e ; e-i*bus, 
e-bus. (Dec. V.) 

c. The root ending in 5 (u) ; o-i- 
bus, o-bus, or (o)-i-bu8, i-bus. 
(Dec. II.) 

d. Root ending in u ; (u)-i-bus, 
I-bus, or u-(i)-bus, u-bus. 

V (Dec. IV.) 

( a. The root ending in S ; a-is, 
Is. (Dec. I.) 
b. The root ending in 6 (u) ; 
o-is, Is. (Dec. 11.) 

e. The root ending in r. (Dec. 

n.) 

Accusative Singular. — The accusative singular, in masculine and 
feminine nouns, has for its proper sign m, which, in consonant 
roots, being commonly connected by the vowel «, becomes em ; e. g. 
reg-em, homin-em, facil-em. In some nouns of the third declension, 
which in the nominative singular, genitive plural, &c., have t for- 
mative at the end of the root, the accusative also assumes i be- 
fore m of the ending, either exclusively or interchangeably with e ; 
e. g. bun's, accusative burim ; vis, accusative vim ; febris, accusa- 
tive febrim and febrem; navis, accusative navwn, seldom navtm. 
In the first, fourth, and filth declensions, m alone is added, as via-m, 
fructu-m, re^m. In the second declension, all nouns having the root 
in d (or u) have m alone as the sign cf the accusative singular, as 
domiott-m, bonu-m, but those which have the root in r take u as a 
connecting vowel, or as a vowel ending of the root, just as o is as- 
sumed in the dative and ablative singular of these same nouns ; as 
puer-tt-m. The corresponding form in Sanscrit is m, which in con- 
sonant roots becomes am, as vatsch-am, Latin voc-em ; bharant-am, 
Latin ferent-em, Greek pheront-a ; bhratar-am, Latin fratrem, En- 
glish * brother.' (See Bopp, Comp. Gr.. ^ 149, seqq.) The Greek 



II. U (l-«)» Greek i-«t, si, San- 
scrit M, scku ; the root mostly 
ending in a vowel, with which « 
f of the ending undergoes con 
traction. 
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mdscaline and femmiire aecnsative ends in n, fis seen in a and 9 
roots (Dec. I. and II.); as moosa^, i6g6-n. Bat in most conso- 
nant roots the accasative singolar of these nouns bas only a, as 
Ildnta, daimdn-£, he-ro-a. This a may have been originally only a 
means of connecting the accusative sign fi with the consonant root, 
but remained after the n was lost. A few Greek nouns of the third 
declension retain n ; as 8rid-a and Sri-n ; hu-s, ace. hu-n (vf, v-v). 

The accusative singular of neuter nouns is like the nominative, 
and commonly, in consonant roots, has no sign, as caput, ver ; but 
in many adjectives and verbals has s, as felic*«, amant-«. In the 
third declension, those nouns which in the masculine and feminine 
take a formative i or e at tbe end of the root, have, for the accusa- 
tive neuter, the root simply ending in e; e. g. facil-i-s, neuter facil-e ; 
mitis, mite ; mare, scdile, &c. Tbe neuters of the fourth declen- 
sion also use the simple root for the accusative singular neater, as 
^enu, pecu. In Greek and Sanscrit, the neuter nouns of consonant 
radicals, and of roots increased by t and u, employ the root'fbr the 
accusative singular ; e. g. Sanscrit vari, madhu, Greek idri, mSthu, 
&c. The 8 of neuter Greek nouns, as ggnd-s, is to be regarded as 
a euphonic ending of the accusative as well as nominative, and is 
the same as the # in Latin neuters, such as felic-s (felix), &c. But 
«, in many Latin neuters, as corpus, radical corpor ; genus, radical 
gener, may, with more probability, be considered as a substitute for 
the r of the root. (Cf Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 149, seqq.) In d (or u) 
roots of the second declension, the neater accusative takes m, as 
donu-m, bonu-m. Compare the Sanscrit accasative neuter dana-«n, 
and the Greek ddrS-n. 

Accusative Plural. — ^The accusative plaral masculine and feminine 
ends in e«, which, however, has undergone contraction in some 
cases by coming in contact with the vowel of the rt>ot, as sermon-es, 
fructii-s=rfructu-e«. This ending corresponds to the Greek mas- 
culine and feminine ending as, as korak-a«, hero-os. The Sanscrit 
has as as the sign of the accusative plural in masculine and femi- 
nine nouns ending in consonants, and in monosyllables, except d; as 
dadat-5», nav-a«. In feminine polysyllables ending in a vowel, s 
alone appears as the case-ending ; but the vowel of the root is length- 
ened, probably by contraction with tbe a of the ending as ; e. g. 
mati, accusative mati-«, <&c. In masculine nouns ending in a short 
vowel, including ri, the accusative plural ends in n, and the preced- 
ing vowel is lengthened, as sivg, accusative siva-n. Grimm point- 
ed out that the Gothic ending n*, as sunn-n«, vulfa-ns, furnished 
ground for the conjecture that the Sanscrit n and the Greek and 
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Latiii « ara only mntflated fbnns of Hie trae etidhigvi^, the tormer 
retaining n, the latter s. This view n adopted and entbrced by 
Bopp, Gomp. Gr., ^ 296, eeqq. But this theory hardly explains the 
eomoion endings of mascoline and feminine accusatives in as and 
et in Sanscrit, Greek, and Lathi. More probably, n+s is only a pe- 
eiiliar Ibrmation of the plaral, the common form being a-f-« or e+s. 
If the » of the form ns was dropped, as may be admitted for some 
Sanscrit noons, the preceding vowel would be naturally lengthened 
hy way of compensation. 

In the third deolenaion, the ending for mascnline and feminine 
noons is anifermly et , as sennon-ev, palad-e«. tt is to he remarked, 
however, that rool6 which in some of the cases havie t intTodnced 
at the end, do not take it in the accusative ; e. g. civ-i-s, civ-t-um, 
eiv-e«; animant-t*vm, animant-ev. In the first declension, and in 
the second, fourth, and Mh, contraction occurs between the vowel 
of the ending and the final vowel of the root ; thus : 

a-)-et=a«; e.g. (terra-e«=) terra*. 
d4-e«=df ; e.g. (horto-«*=) horto*. 
ii-\-e*=us; e.g. (fructtt-e«=) fnictt«f. 
e-\-et=e9; e.g. (r«-w=) x-es. 

The neuter plural ends uniformly in £, and is always the same ah 
the nemiBatire. Radicals which assume i at the end retain it in 
the aocnaative plunU, as in the nominative ; e. g. animaW-a, ani- 
mant-t^o. 

VocaHve Singular. — In Latin, as in Greek and Sanscrit, the voca- 
tive singular has commonly either no sign, but is expressed by the 
•imple radical, or takes the same form with the nominative. Thus, 
in the third declension, the vocative masculine, femmine, and neu- 
ter, is merely the nominative under another name ; e. g. rex, vulpis, 
leo, felix, mite. So, likewise, in the first, fourth, and fifth ; e. g. 
regtna, ductus, dies, dec. In the eeoond declension, the vocative of 
mascQltne and feminine nouns in o <or H) has the root merely, chang- 
ing, however, the final 9 or v into e; thus, nominative dommu-s, 
vocative domine. Noons in r tme the root simply for the vocative, 
as vir, poer. The vocative in i, from filios, is not an exception, 
being property a contraction of&ie. Deos has Dote*, according to 
the use of the other declensions. The vocative neuter eitrguhn- m 
the second declension has m tike the nominative. 

The vocative plural is always the same as the nominative. (See 
above, p. 44.) 

it m worthy of remark how the plural forms are, in some cases, 
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obTiously connected with those of the singolar, and seeming aog- 
mentations of them. Thus : 
Singular nominative (maacutine and feminine) « ; ploral es. 

Dative and ablative \ ' ^^"^^ '^ ^'^"'^"* ^"^^'^ *^ ' ^^""^ ^ 
I (u-reeK t-#, i-«). 

' bi (Greek phi, Sanscrit bkyam); plural v-hiu, 

t'bis (Sanscrit bhyas, hkis). 

(Sanscrit kyam). 

Of the several DecUtuions. — A general view of the inflection of the 
nouns having been presented by describing, first, the various classes 
of radicals, and, secondly, the signs of the cases, it remains to no- 
tice more particularly the forms of inflection as they occur under 
each class or declension ; that is, the peculiarities of inflection 
which belong to each class of radicals, and the modifications which 
result from the contact of the case-endings with the radicals. It 
will be consistent with the design of this treatise to omit many of 
the details to be found in the grammars in use, and to confine the 
attention chiefly to the etymological structure of the cases under 
the several declensions. According to the views above given, it 
would be most natural to begin with the nouns of the third declen- 
sion, as presenting the cases in a shape less obscured, for the most 
part, by contraction, and with less deviation from what may be con- 
sidered as their original forms. But this advantage wUl perhaps 
be counterbalanced with most readers by finding the subjecte of ex- 
planation in the order rendered familiar by use. 

Declension, or Class I. 

This declension comprises noons which have the radical ending 
in a. Of these, most are feminine, corresponding to the Greek 
nouns feminine in a and e of the first declension. A {^w are mascu- 
line, as scriba, poeta, and answer to the Greek nouns masculine in 
a and e of the first declension : they diflTer in having no distinct 
sign for the nominative singular, which the Greek has. It may be 
noticed here that the feminine singular of adjectives in o (ti), and of 
many in r, as bonus, pulcher, has the radical in a, as bona, pulchra ; 
and that the feminine form of the relative and other adjective pro- 
nouns, as quae, aliqua, ea, &c., have essentiaUy the same ending. 
This remark may be extended to the feminine of Greek adjectives 
in 0-8, and to many feminine nouns and adjectives in the Sanscrit, 
showing how much inclined a roots in these languages were to this 
gender. 

In the foUowing table of the first declension, the roo$ has been 
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separated, where practicable, from the case-ending, and, where con- 
traction has occurred, the uncontracted forms, as far as they could 
be ascertained, have been given. Where the radical remains un- 
affected, it has been printed in the usual type ; where it has formed 
a diphthong with the yowel of the case-ending, it has been printed 
in italics. The case-endings will be marked by italics. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative S-. ae (=a-t). 

VocatiTe a-. ae " 

Genitive ae (=a-t). a-rum. 

Dative ae (=a.t), i. — is (=a-i>), anciently &-bus. 

Ablative a (=a-t), ae, i. — t* " " 

Accusative a-m. §-« (=a-f«). 

That the first declension is subject to contraction, arising from 
the conjunction of the vowels of the radical and case-endings, is 
so obvions, and is so abundantly confirmed by comparison with 
the Greek, &c., that it can hardly be required that the proofs be 
adduced. Admitting it, several peculiarities of this declension are 
readily explained, as the dative and ablative singular, and dative, 
ablative, and accusative plural. For other cases, as the nominative 
singular and plural, there may be admitted a peculiarity in the for- 
mation of the cases themselves. The masculine and feminine nom- 
inative singular commonly has s for its sign ; here it has no sign ; 
the masculine and feminine plural commonly have es ; here the only 
sign is the lengthening the final vowel into a diphthong. The same 
lengthening of the o vowel of the second declension being there also 
the only sign of the nominative plural, and the Greek having the 
same phenomenon, there is probability in the conclusion that a and 
roots both formed the nominative plural originally differently from 
the usual type. In a few cases, as the genitive and dative singular, 
there remain examples of antiquated forms, as auras, terrai', to 
establish the identity of these cases with the normal form of declen- 
sion. Some of these cases will be noticed more particularly. 

Genitive Singular. — A more ancient form of this case was in a-t, 
afterward contracted into ae, as aura-» for amae. Another, and 
probably more ancient form, was in a-«, as in the compound pater- 
familias. A third and fuller form is preserved in the feminine gen- 
der of nouns and of some pronouns, as nnius, eius, iWius, cuius, &c. 
Perhaps these fragments, as it were, of an older period, may show 
the presence originally in this case of the most essential part of the 
common genitiTe sign is. 
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The dative singvlar more anciently had the form a-t, whence, by 
contraction, ae ; e. g. aquaz. In the feminine dative cu-i=qua-i of 
the relative pronoun, and e-i of the demonstrative w, a different 
contraction has occurred, namely, ai into t. Compare the two ab- 
lative forms qua=qna-(i), and qui, * how'=qu(a)-i. 

The ablative singular a derives its length from contraction with i, 
the sign of the case. This appears from the fuller form ae in Roma«, 
« at Rome,* equivalent to a+h and from the double ablative form 
qua and qui above noticed. Compare the Greek dative and ablative 
form mousa-t, and the old ablative form of the second deden&ion 
preserved in such words as Corintht, * at Corinth ;* domt, * at home.;* 
improperly, like Romae, * at Rome,* ealled genitives. 

The nominative plural ae may be safely affirmed, from a compari- 
son with the Greek ending a-t, to be equivalent to a-f t. 

The peculiar form of the genitive plural -rum has already been 
spoken of in the general view of the case-endings. In some gentile 
and patronymic nouns, and in the compounds of cola, gena, this 
case had, in the poets, the common form um ; arid so in prose, am- 
phora and drachma, accompanied by numerals ; as Aeneadum, coeli- 
colum, amphorum. 

In the dative and ablative plural, the more ancient ending d-biu, 
probably s=tL'i-bu8, was retained in filiabus and deabus, from filia 
and dea. Also in the feminine adjective dnabus, ambabus. 

Declension^ or Class IL 

To this class belong nouns which have the root ending in d, for 
which u is substituted in the nominative and accusative singular, 
and some which haye the root ending in r, at least seemingly in the 
nominative singular, as cervu-s, bellu-m, vir, puer. Compare the 
Greek second declension in o-s and o-n. 

Of these nouns some are masculine, a few feminine, and some 
neuter. The masculine and feminine nouns are distinguished by 
having s for the sign of the nominative singular ; the neuter by 
having m for the sign of the same case. Adjectives and participles 
in U'8 are exclusively masculine. 

In the following tables of the inflection of this declension, the root- 
epding has been introduced, and distinguished from the case-end- 
ings, as far as was practicable, and the probable uncontracted forms 
placed opposite to the contracted. 

a. Table of inflections of nouns, masculine, feminine, and tieuter, 
having the root in 5 ; e. g. cervus, bellum. 
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Singular. Plural, 

Norn. a-«, m. and f. ; €-m, neut. t (=o-i)i m. and f. ; — d, neat. 

Voo. «-, " « u-fn, « i, .« «< —a, " 

Gen. i{ius). d-rum\nm), 

Dat. • o (=0-1, f). t9 (=o-w), anciently o-btLS. 

Abl. o (=o-t, ?, &i). M (:=o-t«), anciently 6-ius. 

Ace. fi-m, m. and f. ; n-t», neut. 6-» (=o-m), m. and f. ; —5, neut. 

b. Table of inflections of nouns maaculiae having the root, in tbe 
nominative singular at least, apparently in r; e.g. poor, teaer. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative r— r. r-— i . 

Vocative r — . r — 1. 

Genitive r--^. r-^d-rum. 

Dative r— a<=6-t). t— m(=o48). 

Ablative r-— (=:o-t). t~4« (=0-16). 

Accusative r — a-tii. r— 6-a (=o-e»). 

That tbe root of nouns embraced in table a have tbe root ending 
in 2, and that this has merely been substituted by u in the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular, is plain from an examination of the 
ohliqae oases, except the -accusative singular, and from a compari- 
son with the Greek declension in o-s^ o-n. Nor can it be doubted 
Ihat, with such a root-ending, it has been sabjectcd to contraction. 
Id regard to nouns which seem to have the root in r, it may be 
eoosidered as proved by the form of the oblique cases, singular and 
plural, and even by the nominative plural, that the root ends in o, 
and that tbe nominative singular must be assumed to have lost the 
original radical and case-ending u-t. This ending is actually re- 
tained in a few words, as aocerus, Iberu«. (See Krueg. Gr., ^ 181, 
who compares celeber for Celebris, &c.) That vir had originally 
the root ending in 6 may be inferred from the penultimate being 
long in viiflis. In the inflection of this class of nouns, the vowel e^ 
which precedes r of the root, is usually elided in the ohlique cases ; 
«• g- ager, genitive ag(e)r-i. This is of common occurrence when a 
short e comes between a mute and a liquid, as acer, genitive acris, 
for acer-is, &c. 

Tbe genitive singular of nouns in iu-s was contracted and written 
{ instead of it, as Alius, genitive fill ; ingenium, genitive ingeni. 
After the Augustan age, n Was frequently retained. Adjectives did 
not use the contraction ; e. g. egregius, genitive egregiL Some ad- 
jective pronouns, and the words unus, solus, dec, have a peculiar 
ending of the genitives in tus, as unius, eius, ilMus, cuius, dec. The 
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proper ending is hu, as in alterltt^ ; the t being made long by con- 
traction with the £nal vowel of the root ; e. g. uou-s, genitive un- 
o^tus=unius. In cu-i««, and in its more ancient form quo-tu^, the 
ending tu» is easily separated from the root cu or quo. This end- 
ing tu8 has been noticed before in speaking of the general formation 
of the genitive case. 

The vocative aingtUar of proper names in ins had t by contraction 
for te, as Pompeins, vocative Pompei ; so, likewise, of the common 
nouns, filius has vocative fili for filie, and genius has geni. The 
vocative of meus is mi, which, however, was possibly a contraction 
of mihi. Deus always, and some others, as popalus, ocellus, occa- 
sionally have the vocative like the nominative. 

Of the dative singular a more ancient and fuller form was pre- 
served in quoi (cui), domui (=::domoi), showing that the ending o is 
contracted from o^-(t)- The contraction, however, in some pro- 
nouns and adjectives, was made differently, namely, into t, (o)-|-t=* ; 
e. g. uni, illi, alteri. In the same way, the ablative singular, com- 
monly ending in d, contracted from o^i)^ in some proper names and 
a few common nouns,' was made to end in t=:(o)-f i, as Corinthi, 
• at Corinth ;* domi, * at home ;' belli, * in war.* Another ending of 
the ablative singular was in bi^ seen in the adverbs ibi, ubi, dbc. 
This has been already noticed. 

An old form of the nominative plural was ei instead of t, as Cw^ 
tivei. Does the eofthis form take the place of the radicals? Deus 
has both dei and di or dii ; and so, in the dative and ablative^ dels, 
and dis or diis. 

The genitive pluralf in a limited set of words, instead of -mm, has 
the ending iZm, as nummum for nummorum, deum for deorum, &c. 
This is probably a contraction of orum ; but it is not impossible that 
it is the simpler ending of the genitive plural, seen in the third de- 
clension, <&c. 

In the dative and ablative plural^ a few adjectives and pronouns 
have o-hus {'=o^i-hu8) instead of m (==o-[-t«) ; e. g. dabbus, ambo&u#. 
In qviXbus, the o of the root may have been displaced, and the con- 
necting vowel t retained, qu(o)-i-bus=qu-i-bus. 

Declension^ or Class III. 
The third declension comprises nouns masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, having the root ending, with a limited number of exceptions, 
in consonants. The nominative singular, masculine and feminine, 
commonly has s for its sign, while the nominative neuter generally 
has no sign, but employs the root alone. The genitive ends in is. 
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For reasons before adduced, this declension is oncontracted, and 
may be regarded as the simpler form of the Latin declension. Yet, 
as wiU be seen more fully afterward, it is peculiarly liable to changes 
in the nominative singular, which partially obscure the true form 
of the radical. Hence the root must be sought in the oblique cases, 
or nominative plural, by removing the case-ending ; t. g. pars, gen- 
itive part-is, radical part ; cor, genitive cord-is, radical cord. 

The only clear exception to the statement that the root of this 
declension ends in a consonant, is to be found in the nouns bus, 
genitive su-is, and grus, genitive gru-is, in which it ends in u ; and 
perhaps in w. But certain nouns and adjectives having the nom- 
inative singular in i-a or e-s, and «, as civ-i-s, nub-e-s, facil-i-s, fa- 
cil-e, might seem, at first view, to have the root ending in t, inter- 
changed in certain cases with e ; and so they are regarded by Bopp, 
Comp. Gr., and others. (See Krueg. Gr., 4 191.) It would seem, 
however, to be more satisfactory to consider the i (e) as a mere for- 
mative Towel, introduced only as a means of connection, or to give 
a more agreeable ending, just as the t in fac-i-o. It is plain, at least, 
that this vowel addition to the root is introduced only in certain cases, 
namely, in the singular, in the nominative, and possibly in the abla- 
tive ; and in the plural, in the genitive, and in the nominative, accu- 
sative, and vocative neuter. Further, it ia to be remarked that t 
disappeared from some nominative cases singular in which it was 
formerly written, as ops for opis, scrobs for scrobis, trabs for tribes, 
stips for stipes ; and that it is used in some nouns where the cog- 
nate languages omit it, as nav-i-s, Greek nau-s (vavf). If t be con- 
sidered as a part of the radical, these nouns will constitute a class 
of double roots, as may be assumed for the similar verb forms, 
iaci-o, rapi-o, &c. 

The following table exhibits the case-endings of the third declen- 
sion apart from the root. The formative t above mentioned has 
been inserted before the ending of the cases in which it occurs, as 
nominative i-a («-«), neater plural i-a, dur. 
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PUral, 






Haao. and Fern. 


Neuter. 
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Nominative 


— # (t-#, e-#). 
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-5(1-2). 


Vocative 


— #. 
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-« (!-«). 


Genitive 
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Dative 
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Ablative 
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— t'bu*. 




Accusative 


— em (tin). 


— , «. 


— «#. 


-4 (!-«>. 
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Ib fhe infleetion of doudb irf the third declension, these endings 
are 9dded immediately to the root ; e. g. radical reg, nominative 
siagnlar reg-s (rex), genitive reg-is, dee. ; radical dolor, nomfnative 
ddor, genitive doior-is, dec. In the other cases no difficulty ordina- 
rfly arises, the consonant-endings of the radical allowing the case- 
signs, nniformly beginning with a vowel, to be added without change 
from contraction ; but in the nominative singular, as often as it ends 
ill «, this consonant, coming into contact with the consonant of the 
radieal, is apt to cause a change of form, greater or less according 
to the character of the radical consonant ; e.g. legent, nominative 
legen-e=Jegent-s. Or, on the other hand, the s itself disappears, or 
snp^ants the final consonant; e.g. nominative sal, compare 6r. hal-s 
{iX-c) f honor, nominative honor or hono«. Or, again, the s may net 
only be omitted, but the final consonant dropped, as radical homin, 
Bominative homo, for homin. Again, the a may be retained, hot a 
vowel be assumed at the end of the root to make the conjunction 
agreeable, as civ-i-s. Finally, as seen in the examples already 
eited, besides changes at the end, the vowel of the radical may suf- 
fer change in the nominative case. These changes being chiefly re- 
ferable to the peculiar character of the consonant at the end of the 
root, it iB important, in order that they may be better understood and 
more readily retained, that the radical-endings be set forth and ar- 
ranged in classes. 

The following are the root*ending8 of the nouns of the third de- 
eiension, with their classification, viz. : 

I. e, ^. These are masculroe, feminine, and neater ; take 9 

in nominative singular, and unite with a to form x; 
e,g. radical leg, nominative legs, written lex; rad- 
ical capac, nominative capae-^, written capaz. 

S. t, d. These are masculine, feminine and neater ; take s 

in nominative singular ; and before s are dropped ; 
e. g. radical gent, nominative gen>s=gent-» ; radical 
palud, nominative palus==paluif.* ; radical legent, 
nominative legen8=:legei(/-«. Some change the 
vowel of the root in the nominative singular, as 
milit, nominative miles=mile^« for mili^«. 

8. p, h, «, V (ft), M, A, /, n, r, d, f, «, ss. These are mostly femfnioe 
and neuter ; take s when masculine or feminine : (a.) 
without an intervening vowel ; e. g, radical stirp, 
nominative stirp-s ; radical nrb, nominative urb-s ; 
radical hiem, nominative hiem-s. (b. ) With an inter 
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Tening i, which is interchattgeftble iirith « ; as rediesl 
papp, nominative pupp-i-s ; radical nub, nominatiye 
nuh-e-s ; radical ax, nominative ax-i^s. 
4. 2, n, r, t. These are masculine, feminine, and neuter ; omit s 
in nominative singujar ; and some are subject to 
modification of the root, either in the final conso- 
nant, .or in the vowel preceding the ending, or in 
both ; e. g. radical sal, nominative sal ; radical vir- 
gin, nominative Virgo, for virgin. 

Each of these classes requires some more particular explanationBL 
These will be confined chiefly to the formation of the nominative sin- 
gular. For the gender, reference can only be made, at present at 
least, to the Grammars. 

In regard to Wiefirtt or c class, the general rule for the formation of 
the nominative is sufficient. A single seeming exception deserves 
notice, namely, the feminine noun nix, genitive niv-is, which, hav- 
ing in the oblique cases the radical niv, yet forms the nominative 
mngular as if the radical were nig. In fact, this noun does employ 
two roots : for the other cases, niv, as seen in niv-alis, niv-osus ; for 
the nominative singular, nig, as seen in ni(n)g-o. With these two 
forms of the root, niv and nig, English snow, compare Latin Viv in 
Tiv-o, and vie in vic-si (vixi), vic-tus, and Greek hi in bi-os (/9tof) ; 
end see other instances of the same interchange in Pott, Etym., i., 
p. 121. The neuter noun alec also conforms to common use in 
omitting « in the nominative singular, but is a singular example of a 
form ending in e. * 

Of the ttctmd or t class, the neuter radical hepat has for the nom- 
inative singular hepar, this case retaining the r of the radical hepart, 
and dropping the ^ while the other cases, except the accusative 
and vocative singular, drop the r and retain the l, in this imitating 
the Greek hepar (^trap). The neuter radical capit retains t in the 
nominative singular caput, but exchanges t for «. The neuter rad- 
ical lact, in the nominative singular, drops the final t of the root, 
and becomes lac. The corresponding Greek radical galakt {yakoKr) 
drops both k and f, making the nominative gala {yaTua). The neuter 
radical cord drops the final i^ and has cor in the nominative singu- 
lar. Compare the Greek kSr (m^p), kard-ia (jcapdia), kradia (xpodia), 
Gothic hairto, English heart. (See Pott, Et. P., i., p. 141.) The 
feminine radical noct, after dropping t before s in the nominative 
singular, conjoins c and 9 to form x; compare English night, Ger- 
man nacht, Greek nukt {wkt\ nominative nux (in^. To this dass 
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belong also some neater nouns in t, borrowed from the Greek, 
which, without assuming «, drop t from the end of the radical in the 
nominative singular, as poemat, nominative poema. 

Most radicals which have i before t final, exchange this vowel in 
the nominative singular for e, as radical millt, nominative mile8= 
milet-s. 

Some nouns in d and f, preceded by n, and participles in nt, have 
the genitive plural in turn, and the neuter nominative and accusa- 
tive plural in ta, as gland-ium, montium, amantium, amantia. 

It has to be observed of the third class of roots, that it contains 
some included in the other classes also ; thus /, n, r are found in 
the fourth, d and t in the second ; e.g. nominative sal, genitive sal- 
is, but facil-i-s, genitive facil-is ; praeses, genitive praesid-is, bat 
sed-e-s, genitive sed-is ; aeta-s, genitive aetat-is, but mit-i-s, gen- 
itive mit-is. It is perhaps impossible to give any explanation of 
this seeming irregularity, beyond what may be found in the probable 
fact that, in both cases, it was sought to obtain a more agreeable 
sound ; and of this euphony the people speaking the language are 
the only proper judges. It is plain that, in some cases, a word was 
referred to one or another class, according as it had one or more 
syllables. Thus sed, uncompounded and a monysyllable, belongs 
to the third class, sed-e-s ; but compounded and dissyllabic, to the 
second, praese-s, praesid-is. But ped, both simple and compound, 
is referred to the second, as pe-s, genitive ped-is ; compe-s, genitive 
comped-is. In sueh cases, nothing but experience can guide. The 
same may be said of the fact that the root-endings belonging to this 
class are so generally found to have the nominative in some words 
with, and in some without an i added, and even, in some instances, 
the same word both with and without t in the nominative singular, 
and without it in the nominative, but with it in the genitive plural, 
dLC. ; e. g. urb-s, genitive plural urb-ium ; stirp-s and stirp-i-s ; bo-s 
=bov-s, nav-i-8, hiem-s, fam-e-s, acer, neater acr-e, &c. The word 
vi-8, vi-m, in, may be referred to this class, and seems to furnish an 
example of a radical in t. 

In the nominative singular of neuterg of this class, the ending is 
commonly in e, which is probably a substitute for t, and was intro- 
duced to give a more agreeable ending to the root, and not as a dis- 
tinct sign of the case. This e is the ending of the accusative and 
vocative neuter singular also, as mar-e, facil-i-s, neuter facil-a 
Some do not assume «, as animal, bidental, &c. The neuter nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative plural of very many of these nouns 
have t-a, as mar-e, plural mar-i-a ; animal, plural animal-i-a ; in- 
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feii-8, plural ingent-i-a ; audac-s (aiidax)i plaral audac-i-a ; and, gen- 
erally, when the ablative singular ends in i or e, (See the Gram- 
naara.) 

The genitive plural has ium in many nouns of this class ; e. g, facil- 
ium, mar-inm, calcar-ium, pelv-ium, &c. This i in the genitive 
plural is of the same origin with that introduced in the nominative 
singular masculine and feminine, in the nominative and accusative 
plural neuter, 6lc. For special rules the Grammars must be con- 
sulted. 

The dative singular more rarely ended in e instead of t, mostly 
in formulas derived from ancient times ; e. g. solvendo aere alieno. 
Liv., xxxi., 13. (See Ramsh., p* 49, Anm. 2.) 

The aceusaiive singular of a number of words which have i in the 
nominative singular, has im instead of em ; e. g. amussis, accusative 
amussifit ; so buris, ravis, sitis, tussis, Tigris, Liris, &c., &.c. Some 
have im, but also em, as febris, pelvis, puppis, securis, turris, &c. ; ' 
but classis, clavis, cutis, messis, navis, restis, sementis, strigilis, 
regularly take em. (See the Grammars.) 

The accusative neuter plural follows the nominative neuter of the 
same number in the use of ia for a. 

The ablative singular has i instead of e chiefly in thpse nouns and 
adjectives of this class which assume i after the consonant of the 
root ; e. g. clav-i-s, ablative clavi ; facilf>, ablative facili. Other 
nouns and adjectives of this class have both i and e, and some take 
ezelutively i, others exclusively e. For special knowledge of these, 
experience and the Grammars must be consulted. It is not clear 
whence this i of the ablative comes. It is most obvious to assume 
that, in the common ablative, e has usurped the place of t, which 
was probably the true sign of the ablative singular ; but it is not 
easy to see what precise condition was presented in nouns having 
w in the nominative singular, or i-um in the genitive plural, which 
made it more agreeable or proper to write the ablative singular with 
t. That it was not the presence of i in the nominative is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that some nouns have i in the ablative singular 
which have not i in the nominative singular, as in continenti, ex 
abundanti, in praesenti ; and that some of the same form have e, as 
the participles, such as regnante. Add that the ablative of the com- 
parative more anciently ended in e, after the age of Augustus in i. 

The nouns of Wie fourth class, having the root ending in the li- 
quids /, n, r, «, differ from all the rest of this declension in not ad- 
mitting a distinct sign of the nominative singular, even in mascu* 
line and feminine words, but employing for this case the root alone^ 
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Witt Mflne modiiiewtions ; e. g^. nominatiTe sol, genitiT« sol-iB ; rad- 
ical faomin, nominative tiomo for faomin ; radical honor, nominiAive 
honor and hono« ; radical vas, genitive vas-is. 

The changei to which the root is subject in the nominative sin- 
galar arise either irom the disindtnation to retain the final conso- 
nant at the end, as when n is rejected from homin, or from a pref- 
erence to another vowel than that of the root, as in the same rad- 
ical t is exchanged for o. In sal, genitive sSl-is, the nominative has 
the vowel long ; but this can not be stated as a rule. 

The roots ending in ft, when masculine or feminine, drop the final 
consonant of the root, and exchange the vowel t of the root for o ; e.g. 
radical leon, nominative leo ; radical homin, nominative homo ; but 
the compounds of canere retain the radical ii, as tubicen, genitive 
tubicin-is ; also ren, ren^ ; lien, li§ni8 ; splen, splenis ; pecten, pec- 
tin-is ; and some Greek'nouns, as dolphin, delphinis. Neuter nouns 
regularly retain the «, and the vowd t of the root is exchanged for 
e, as carmen, genitive carmia-is ; nomen, genitive nomin-is. 

Some nouns in n take s m the nomioative singular, and ilrop a 
before it, as radical sangnin, nominative sangui-s ; and some retain 
fi, but insert i before «, thus coming under the third class, as radical 
juven, nomtaative singular javen-i-s ; so can-i-e, &c. 

Caro, genitive cam-is, feminine, seems to have sufiTered the loss of 
a vowel between r and n of the root, and, for the rest, to be formed 
regnlaily like Virgo, viz., dropping final n in the nominative singidar, 
and exchanging t for o4n the root ; cari(n)=caro, as virgi(n)=:tirgo. 

Of the nouns in «, os, genitive oss-is, neuter, and as, genitive aas- 
is, masculine, with the compounds semis and bes, have the final « 
doubled in the oblique cases by the accent. In the same way, mel, 
genitive mell-is, and far, genitive farr-is, double / and r. 

Nouns which have the root in r often have « instead of r in the 
nominative singular, the « being either an interchange for r of the 
root, or perhaps, less probably, the sign of the nominative, r being 
dropped ; e. g. bonds and honor, genitive honoris ; arbos and arbor, 
arbdris. A number undergo, in the nominative singular, a further 
change of the vowel of the root : thas some exchange o of the root 
for 1^ to which it stands nearly related, as radical corpor, nominative 
corpus ; radical decor, nominative decus. Others, exchanging o for 
u, retain r in the nominative singular, as radical ebor, nominative 
ebur ; radical femor, nominative femur. 

Some nouns in r drop, in the oblique cases, the « which precedes 
it, especially when the consonant going before \9t0rb (ter, ber), as 
pater, genitive patr-is fi>r pater-is : acer, genitive acr-is for acer-is. 
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Ib later, genitive lateris, and sometimea^ in mulciber, e is retained. 
Iter, neater, genitive itiner-is, has suffered unusual contraction in 
the nominative. 

It has not been deemed necessary to include a notice of the nouns 
of this declension borrowed from the Greek. They admit m&inly of 
the same classification and explanation. The anomalous declen- 
sion of nouns is also passed by as being capable of explanation, for 
the most part, by proper attention to the true form of the root in the 
several cases of each noun. 

It may be useful to subjoin a summary of the nominative singular 
of the third declension. 

( I. The root ending in c, g, 
with which the a unites 
to form X. 
2. The root ending in ^ a, 
which are dropped before 
s. 



I. The nominative ends in «, chiefly 
masculine and feminine, the final . 
consonant of the root undergoing a 
change. 



n. The nominative ends in #, mascu> (r^^ „__. _„,,^ ,„ i « « « 

line and feminine ehiefly. with i (or I ,t^ „ A li t / rf^i ;. . 

e) between it and the root, i-« (e-«). \ Sy* "' '^^ '» *' ^' '» *' ^» ** ' 

Neuters have t in the nominative, v 
III. The nominative has no distinct r 

ending; nouns masonline, )feHiinine,< The root enis in t, n, r, a, 

«iid neucer. I 

Declension^ or Class IV. 

The fourth declension eooaiKriBBs noons, chiefly UaseuUilc and 
neater, having the root ending in ii, which ie retained in aH the 
obliqae eaaee, except the dative and aUative phmtL The mascu- 
line, and the few feminine nouns of this deelenston, hare « in the 
nominative singular, added immediately to the radical ; t,g. iructu-s, 
manu-fl. The neuters have no ending for the nominative, nor, in- 
deed, apparently fer ttm oUiqne cases in the alngnlac, except, per- 
haps, the genitive. 

Ending in a vowel, the fourth dedrawion jrodeigoes contraction 
in some of its eases, both singular and plural, vis., in the Angular 
genitive and ablative; in the plural nominative, accusative, and 
vocative. The fourth declension, lookmg to the case-endings, may 
be properly considered as a contracted variety of the third declen- 
sion. Compare leg-s (lex), genitive leg-is, with fructu-s, genrtivc 
fmct{i-fl=frueta-is. Compare with this declension the Greek nouns 
of the third declension in te-*, genitive u-ot (vf, r-or). 

The endings proper to this declension, with the root-votrel eon- 
nected, have been given in the general table of the «ase-ending8 
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(p. 43). For convenience of reference, the table of these endings 
may be here repeated. 



Singular. 
Mmc. and Fern. 
Nominative ii-«, 


Neuter. . 
n. 


Plural. 
Maac. and Fem. 
u-#=ii-e*, 


Neater. 


Vocative 


ii.*, 


u. 


u-*=u-«i, 


da. 


Genitive 

Dative 

Ablative 


U-tr=U-iSf 

u-», n, 


U'M, U. 

U. 

U. 


u-ttm. 

VL'bus and l-bus. 

vL-bus and X-bus. 




Accusative 


u-m, 


U. 


U-*=:U-M, 


u-«. 



The genitive singular of noons in u-a anciently had u-tt, as sen- 
atuis, which, by contraction, became us, senatu«. In some words 
the genitive ended in t also, conforming, it would seem, to the in- 
flection of the second declension, as senati, sumpti, tumulti, versi ; 
and some writers used us as the genitive of neuter nouns, as com- 
us, tonitnw. (Erueg. Gr., ^ 199, 1.) 

For the dative singular, also, a contracted form occurs somewhat 
frequently in older writers, and even in Caesar, &c., namely, u for 
tf-t ; e. g. equitatu for equitatui. It can hardly be doubted that the 
ablative singular in u was contracted in the same way from u-i. 

The form u-bus for t-bus was used exclusively in the nouns acus, 
arcus, lacus, partus, specus, tribus, pecu. In portus, sinus, tonitru, 
genu, veru, both ubus and ibus are used ; but in veru, ubus is more 
common. Ficus has only fici«. (See Krueg., ibid.) 

In the genitive plural the poets sometimes contracted uum into 
um, as currum, passum. (Id. ib.) 

Domus has some cases formed after the manner of the second de- 
elension, as dative anciently domo for domut, and ablative domo in 
common use for domu. The ablative domi, * at home,* is likewise 
to be referred to the second declension, as being contracted from 
domot. Compare the Greek oikoi (oucot), * at home/ and Latin belli, 
* in war.' The genitive plural domorum fw domtmm conforms to 
the second declension. Lanrus, in some of its cases, furnishes an- 
other example of this twofold inflection. (See Ramsh., p. 59.) 

Declension^ or Class V. 
The fifth declension comprises nouns which have the rqot ending 
in 0, retained through all the cases, and have the nominative singular 
in «. They are all of the feminine gender except meridies, which 
is masculine, and dies, which is masculine and feminine in the sin- 
gular, masculine alone in the plural. This declension is essentially 
the same with the first, and, like it, is subject to contraction. 
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The following is a table of the case-endings of this declension : 



Singular. 
Masc. and Fern. 
Nominative e-s. 


Plural. 
B£a8c. and Fern. 
e-8. 


Vocative 


e-B. 


e-s. 


Genitive 


e-i, e. 


e-rum. 


Dative 


e-i, e. 


e-buB. 


Ablative 


e=e.i. 


e-bos. 


Accusative 


e-m. 


e-s. 



The genitive singalar sometimes underwent contraction of the 
radical e with the case-ending i, and terminates in e or in t ; in the 
former the ending of the case (i), in the latter the final vowel of the 
root (ej disappearing, as die, dii, for diei ; so acie, fide, requie, plebi 
in the term tribunus plebi. In a very few examples, the genitive 
ended in e-«, as rabies (Lucret., iv , 1076 ; Krueg., ^ 200) and Diespi- 
ter. Compare the word paterfamilia« of the first declension. This 
ending e-M would be probably a contraction of e-is, and by this end- 
ing the fifth declension would be brought nearer to the third or nor- 
mal declension. 

The dative singular also sometimes has e-i contracted into e, as 
commissa fide (Hor. Sat., i., 3, 46) ; more rarely into i, as pernicit 
for pemiciW. (See Ramsh., § 31.) 

The final vowel «, in the genitive and dative ei, is long when it is 
immediately preceded by a vowel, as diei, faciei, and short when a 
consonant goes before, as fidei. 

Most noons of the fifth declension being abstract, but few have 
the plural ; only dies, res, and species are used in all the cases ; and 
Cicero, Top., vii., 30, considered specierum and speciebus objection- 
able. (See Zumpt, ^ 85, Anm. 1.) 

The fifth declension of Latin nouns may be compared with the 
first declension of Greek nouns in e {fj) feminine, which, however, 
want the nominative sign s (;). 

In the preceding view of the inflection of Latin nouns, no separ 
ate notice has been taken of those borrowed from the Greek. Tbeif 
peculiarities of form may be learned from the Grammars, and admit 
of explanation on the principles applied to the usual Latin forms.. 
For the same reason, the anomalous and defective declensions are 
passed over. For the most part, their irregularities are explained 
by attention to the true root used in the several cases. 
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Prepositions. 
In such propositions as venit in urbem, * he came into the city,' it 
is plain that the noun urbem is the object reached by the action or 
motion of the verb Tenit, so that the accusative case is used ac- 
cording to the proper office of this case, as before explained. The 
word in is added, however, to give some additional or more definite 
sense. This does not seem to be doubtful. Examined in its vari- 
ous uses, and compared with the corresponding Greek Ua {tig), or 
ea (ec) (=en«, evf), and en (ev), its proper power is to mark a certain 
relation in space, namely, the interior as opposed to the exterior, 
English tn, so that, prefixed to urbem, * city,' it modifies the simple 
sign of an object by marking it as a space or compass vfithin which 
something is, or some action occurs. In urbem differs from urbem 
precisely as, in English, * in a city' differs from * a city.' But the 
very object of adding this term * in'=:' within,' is to mark the posi- 
tion relatively of some aption or state, as, in the example given, m 
prefixed to urbem, * in=ivnthin the city,' shows that the action or 
motion of * coming' in venit is, in relation to urbem, toitkin, not 
without, to, above, under, through, &c., the * city.' If so, in is, in fact, 
obviously connected with the action, motion, or condition of the 
verb, and defines it by marking how it stands in regard to some 
space, namely, < in' or < within' it. The proposition venit in urbem 
18 composed, according to this view, of the simple statement venii 
in, * he came in, within,' and urbem, * city' — * he came in or within 
the city.' In other words, and to repeat the substance of what has 
been said, venii is qualified by both urbem, which, as an accusative, 
marks the object reached by its motion, and by in, which marks 
the relation in which this motion stands to the space denoted by 
urbem. The case of urbem is determined by its marking the object 
actually reached by the motion expressed by venit, and the intro- 
duction of in is required only to define more accurately the relative 
local condition of the motion. The same thing will appear if we 
consider another example in which the same word in is used with 
a different case ; e. g. in urbe habitat, * he dwells in the city.' The 
simple proposition is habitat, * he dwells.' By the addition of urbe, 
the state of dwelling is defined by saying where, and by the intro- 
duction of tn it is further qualified by noting that the dwelling is * in' 
or * within,' not under, above, nor simply at the city. Or, more sim- 
ply, habitat is qualified by tn urbe, * he dwells in— or within — the city.' 
Here the case of urbe is determined by its marking mere position 
in space, and tn is required to denote the local relation of * in or 
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within* which the state of * dwelling' holds to the space marked by 
* city.* The office of in, then, whether it be Tie wed alone or in con« 
janction with the noan, is to qualify the action, motion, or state 
expressed by the verbal, by marking relation in space. To it, and 
to a number of words having the like office, as ad, * at,' sub, * un- 
der ;' e or ex, * out of,* the name of prepositiont is given. It is to be 
observed that the action or state represented by the verb is qualified 
by other particles called adverbs, as, celeriter efibgit, * he escaped 
quickly ;' vere dixit, 'he spoke truly.' These and prepositions agree 
in this, that they both qualify the action or state expressed by the 
verb ; they diffisr in this, that while adverbs define the manner and 
circumstances of the action or state of the verb generally, preposi- 
tions are confined to the specific office of denoting its local relations. 
For the rest, the prepositions may be justly enough considered as 
a variety of adverbs. (See Bernhard Synt. d. Gr. Spr., p. 195.) 

If, as has been seen above, the same preposition, having the same 
proper signification, is used at one time with one case, at another 
time with a diffisrent case *, and if it further be true that the use of 
the case in both instances is determined by the relation in which 
the object marked by it stands to the verb's action or state, it fol- 
lows as a practical conclusion that, in the construction of preposi- 
tions with the cases, regard is to be had to the nature of the verbal 
idea and to the relation in which it stands to the object denoted bj 
the noun. Verbs which express motion or action will be followed 
by the accusative of the object actually reached by it, and this whol- 
ly independently of the preposition. This or that preposition will 
be chosen to accompany the verbal notion, according as one or an- 
other local relation is to be precisely expressed by it. Thus misit 
in aquam, misit subjugum. In both these examples, the accusative 
depends on the verb, or marks the object reached by its action ; in 
is employed in the one, because the relative position of < within,' * in,' 
is to be expressed ; sub in the other, because the relative position 
of * under' is to be specified. The same verbal idea of action or 
motion will be followed by the ablative cas& of the object from which 
the action or motion proceeds ; e.-g-. misit ab tirbe, venit s domo. 
The use of the preposition is directed by the same principle, a 
meaning simply * from,' namely, from the limit or surface ; «^ * out 
of,* * from out,' namely, from the interior. Verbs, again, which have 
for their verbal idea a state or condition, will be followed either by 
the ablative, to mark where, or in what precise circumstances, this 
state is or exists, or by the accusative, to explain up to what limit 
It is to be taken as affirmed ; e. g. sub terra habitant ; ante lueem 
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f alli canant. In the latter example, liicem, as an accasative, signi- 
fies ' ae to/ * as far as regards.' * Cocks crow before— as far as the 
dawn is concerned/ 

Thus far the use of prepositions is in the main simple, and so 
it would be throughout, if each preposition had but one distinct and 
well-ascertained signification, and if the cases which admit preposi- 
tions in Latin, namely, the accusatiye and ablative, had each bui^ 
one meaning clearly defined. But the prepositions have primar> 
and derivative significations, which, if it do not render their use 
more difficult, so far as the cases are concerned, yet renders their 
interpretation more perplexed ; and the cases, also, have each pri- 
mary and derivative significations, from which arises a chief diffi- 
culty in the explanation of their use with prepositions. Thus per 
signifies, a. 'Through,' spoken of space, with something of the same 
notion that dia {dia) in Greek has, namely, of the parting or divid- 
ing a space or body so as to admit a passage or way through ; dza, 
however, having more distinctly the idea of interval, as seen also 
in the Latin di in divido, and being probably connected with dis (dig), 
< twice,' Latin bis, and duo (dvo), * two.' Per may possibly have the 
same root with the Greek netpeiv, * to pierce.' E. g. It hasta Tago 
per tempus utrumque.— Virg. Aen., ix., 418. This sense is illustrat- 
ed by the similar sense of * between,' as via secta per ambas. — Virg. 
Georg., i., 237. The sense herB is * in the interval or space between.* 
h. * Throughout,' which only diffisrs from the former in the extent to 
which the notion of j^^r reaches ; and this diiSerence is rather, per- 
haps, due to the accusative with which it is used ; e. g. Municipem 
meum de tuo volo ponte ire praecipitem in lutum per caputque pe- 
desque. — CatuU., 17, 8. Invitati hospitaliter per domes. — Liv., i., 9. 
In the same way of time : Ludi decem per dies facti sunt— Cic. 
Cat., iii., 8—* for, quite through, ten days.' e. Quite, throughly ; e. g. 
Per tempus advenisti — Ter. Andr., iv., 4, 44—* quite, just at the fit 
moment,' 'opportunely.' In the same way in compounds, perfa- 
cile, * very, quite (t. e. throughly) easily ;' per quam breviter, * as 
briefly as possible.' d. The preceding significations of per are real- 
ly reducible to one. The next is derived or secondary, namely, 

* through, by the means or agency of;' e.g. Statuerunt istius injurias 
per voB ulcisci. So per me licet, < as far as my agency goes ;' per 
naturam, per occasionem, < as far as nature allows,' &c To this 
signification of per may be referred, most probably, that in which it 
is used in adjurations, <by ;' e.g. Per te dexteram obsecro. Thus 
it has been seen that j?^ has at least two leading meanings, namely, 

• through,' understood of space, and * through, by means of,' taken 
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metaphorically, and that the second is probably derived from the 
first ; and farther, that it is necessary to distinguish these in order to 
interpret the use of per with the accusative. On the other band, it 
must be obvious that it is equally necessary in every instance to at- 
tend to the precise sense in which the case is employed. Thus the 
accusative has, a. For its primary aense, that of marking the object 
reached by motion or action : h. Derived from this, that of marking 
the limit or measure of a motion or action ; i. e. extent of space and 
duration of time : c. In a more general way, the accusative marks 
to what extent any state or quality is to be understood as existing, in 
what regard an affirmation holds true, English * as to,' * as regards,* 
' so far as is concerned.' Now the preposition with its verb, when 
used with the accusative, may find it at one time having one, at an- 
other time having another of these significations, and the sense re- 
sulting from the conjunction be modified accordingly. Thus, in the 
phrase venit in urbem, urbem is the accusative used in the prima- 
ry sense marked above, a., an^ the signification resulting from the 
preposition and the case is * into ;* in the example hominem invi- 
tavit in posterum diem, * for the next day,' the accusative is used 
in the sense marked above, b., and the signification resulting is 
< against ;' in praesidium missa legio, * for a guard,' presents an in- 
stance of the same signification, but somewhat modified. In the 
example above given, It hasta Tago per tempos utrumque, the mean- 
ing is, < the spear passed through— as far as either temple was con- 
cerned,' and the accusative is. used in the signification marked 
above, c. ,* and the same is true of wellnigh every example in which 
per occurs. To make, this more plain, if possible, the leading sig- 
nifications of the ablative may be set down, and the use of the prep- 
ositions with this case examined. It will result, that while the case 
is employed, independently of the preposition, in some one of its 
various significations, the meaning of the preposition with the case 
is the result of its own sense combined with that of one rather than 
of another of the uses of the case. The ablative has three chief 
meanings : a. It marks the point in space or in time which an ob- 
ject occupies ; and, secondarily, the precise circumstances in which 
a state or quality is to be held as existing ; hence the way or man- 
ner of an action or state, b. It marks the instrument ; and, c. The 
point from which a motion pr action proceeds. In this example in 
arbe habitat, the ablative is used in the signification marked a., and 
the preposition has the meaning ' in.* In the example Aristides in 
tanta paupertate discessit, the ablative has the derivative sense 
noted under a., above, namely, that in which it marks the circom- 

D 
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Btances in which a state is to be held as existing. E or ex properly 
means * oat of,' referred to the interior of an object or space ; a or 
ab means * from,' referred to the exterior of any object. In the ex- 
ample tx eo loco, in quo erat, dejectus est, the ablative case is used 
according to the signification marked e. ; and, the preposition retain- 
ing the signification of *out of,' the resulting meaning is *from out 
of* If the preposition be changed so as to make the example read 
ab eo loco, quo yenerat, dejectus est, the ablative will have the 
same sense, and, the preposition being used in its proper notion of 
* from,' the resulting meaning will be * from (the exterior).' 

It would seem, from what has been said, that to determine the 
proper signification and use of any preposition with a case of a 
noun, these things are to be observed, viz. : a. The primary and sec- 
ondary meanings of the preposition ; b. The signification of the cas6 
as decided by its relation to the action or state which it qualifies ; 
c. The sense resulting from the combination of these two. If in any 
case, pursuing this method, it be difficult or impossible to explain 
the use of a preposition with the case of a noun, it may be assumed 
that there is wanting either the proper signification of the preposi- 
tion or that of the case. 

Having presented the general doctrine of the cases, and of the 
prepositions, it may be proper to subjoin the general roles respect- 
ing the construction of the cases of nouns when they express co- 
ordinate ideas, or, in other words, respecting their agreement. 

The cases here embraced, excluding the agreement of the subject 
with the predicate, are chiefly two, viz. : first, the agreement be- 
tween one noun and another of which it is the attribute ; and, sec- 
ondly, that between a noun which is the subject of a verb, and an- 
other which forms part of the predicate. 

When one noun is added to another to characterize the same ob- 
ject more distinctly by naming it with some peculiar or additional 
condition or feature, itself an independent ol>ject of thought, and 
therein distinguished from the adjective, it stands in the same case, 
and, as for as practicable, or as its form allows, in the same gender 
and number. The noun which is the attributive is said to be in 
apposition ; e. g. Mithridatem in timore ac fuga Ttgraneu rex Arme- 
niiur, excepit.— Cic. pro Leg. Man., 9. Here rex Arminius is but an- 
other name for Tigranet, with a peculiar descriptive condition add- 
ed. Apud Herodotum patrem historiae, sunt innumerabiles fabulae. — 
Cic. de Leg., i., 1. Nero Serucae^ jam tunc senatorif in disciplinam 
traditus est.— Suet. Ner., 7. 

Certain verbs, besides the subject properly speaking, have nouns 
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coming after, forming, as it were, a part of the predicate* and so de- 
fining the foregoing subject. This is, in fact, a case of apposition, 
a verb of a peculiar nature being interposed. The noun which 
stands in the predicate has the same case with that which formed 
the subject of the predicate, and, when the form allows, is in the 
same gender and number ; e. ^. In animo hommis inest moderator 
cupiditatis jmdor. — Cic. Fin., ii., 2, 24. Servus qnnm manumittitur 
fit /t6erh»««.— Quint., vii. , 3, 27. Vok> to, Brnte, quum fortissimus vir 
cognitus sis, etiara clementttsimum existimari. — Cic. ad Dlv., xi., 22. 
In this, as in the former case of apposition, the noun in the predi- 
cate is but another name of the subject, with an additional or pecu- 
liar quality or characteristic. 

This construction occurs when the verb does not itself form, in 
the circumstances, a coinpiete predicate, but requires for this the 
addition of a substantive or adjective. To this class belong verbs 
which signify ' to be' <nr * become,' «ttm^ fio, txtMto, efMdo ; * to name,' 
* call,' 6tJ0., as voco, nonnnot ^e. (See Ramsh. Lat. Gram., ^ 97, 5 ; 
andBiUr. Or. 135, note *.) 



CHAPTER III. 

Noun Adjbctite. — Definition. — General Rule for the Agreement of 
Adjectives. — Formation of the Degrees of Comparison. — Outline of 
the Signification and Uses of the Comparative and Superlative, 

Turn definition of the adjective nonn already given does not, per- 
bape, require further illustration. It should be observed, -however, 
that if it be an essential characteristic of the adjective that it de- 
notes a quality or property as associated with and defining an ob- 
ject, it will follow, that so soon as the quality is to be expressed as 
a separate and independent object of thought, it becomes a noun 
substantive. It is in this way that the adjectives and participles 
furnish so large a nomber of abstract nouns, as rectum, factum, bona, 
Ac. 

The adjectives and participles are peculiar in regard to their in- 
flection in ibis alone, that the same word has all three of the gen* 
ders, marked, generally speaking, by appropriate endings : thus, bth 
nus for the masculine, bona for the feminine, and bonum for the neu- 
ter. In the adjectives, just as in the nouns, which belong to the 
third declension, the same ending is employed to express (he mae^ 
online and feminine, and sometimes the neuter ; e. g. miHs, mascil- 
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line and feminine, miie, neater ; feHx, masculine, feminine, and neu- 
ter. As, therefore, tbe inflection of the adjectives and participles 
is identical with that of tbe noons of tbe conesponding form, it does 
not claim a separate notice. Thos, bottus, masculine, and bonum, 
neater, are declined as nouns of the second, and bona, feminine, as 
nouns of the first ; nis£u, amana, &c., like those of tbe third declen- 
sion. For details and for slight Tariations, see tbe Grammars. 

When an adjective, participle, or adjective pronoun is joined to a 
noon as its attribute inmiediately, without the intervention of the 
substantive verb «iffii, or sum and tbe relative, it takes the same 
gender, number, and case ; e. g. Amieus cerhu in re incerta cernitur. 
— Cic. Lael., 17. Praeleritum tempvs nunquam revertitur. — Cic. 
Sen., 19. Ipse Alexander Tbebas diruit. — Cic. Inv., i., 50. As be- 
longiog^to this general rale may be mentioned tbe casein which the 
adjective, although added to the noun in the same way, has yet a 
sense somewhat peculiar, expressed in English sometimes adverb- 
ially, and sometimes by the intervention of * when,* * while,' * though,* 
dec. E. g. Nemo fere saltat sobrius {* when sober*) nisi forte insanit. 
— Cic. Mur., 6. SenaiUB frequens (' in full attendance') convenit. — 
Cic. £p. ad Div., x., 12. See Ramsb., $ 94. It may be observed 
that this sense of * when,* * though/ &c., belongs to tbe adjective, 
as to the participle, in which it is of more common occurrence, by 
virtue of its attributive sense. For the participle, this may be shown 
by tbe innumerable instances in which it is convertible by relative 
and conditional phrases introduced by quum, «i, &c. 

The same general rule applies to the case in which an adjective 
or participle is introduced after surnt or a verb of naming, du:., as 
tbe attribute of a noun which stands to such verb in the relation of 
either a subject or object ; e. g. Terra est globosa. Servus quum 
manumittitur fit Ubertinus. This rule, however, admits a number of 
important exceptions, either real or apparent, and of great practical 
importance. Tbe proper place for the consideration of these would 
be in connection with tbe subject and predicate. 

Comparison of Adjectives. — ^Wben any quality or property of an 
object is expressed by an adjective as its attributive, it may be 
viewed in a variety of lights. First, without any regard to other 
objects having the same quality ; and then it may be marked either, 
a. simply, as vir doctus, miles audax, &,c. ; or, b. with the addition of 
the mode or measure in which it exists in the object, as vir vaUe 
doctus, 'very learned;' miles mediocriter fortis^ * moderately brave.' 
Here tbe adjective is said to be in tbe positive degree ; from the 
nature of the case, however, it can hardly be reckoned properly 
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amoog tbe'^de^ees of comparison. Secondly, it may be viewed with 
a regard to other objects having the same quality, and as marking, 
either by a change of its own form, or by the help of other words, 
the comparative extent in wliich the quality exists in the several 
classes of objects to which it refers. In other words, the adjective 
is rendered capable not only of naming a quality as the attribute 
of an object, but of expressing that equality as existing in different 
degrees. The different states of the adjective thus regarded are 
called degree* of compartMon. These states are, first, that in which, 
two objects being regarded, the adjective marks a quality as exist- 
ing, a. in the same degree in its proper object or class that this or 
another quality does in the same or a second object. This is called 
the degree or relation of equality (ratio aequalUatia) ; e. g. Canis lam 
placida est guam est aqua. — Plant. Most., iii., 2, 165. b. In a highei 
degree in its proper object or class than it does in another. This i£ 
called the comparative degree {ratio inaequalitatis duorum) ; e. g. Ig- 
noratio futurorum malorum utUior est quam scientia. Secondly, that 
in which, all other objects of the same kind being regarded, the adjec- 
tive marks the quality as existing in its proper object in a higher 
degree than in the rest ; in other words, in the highest grade when 
compared with its class. This is called the superlative degree {ra- 
tio eminentiae) ; e. g. Gratissimae mihi tuae literae fuerunt, < most 
gratifying,' namely, of letters— than any other letter. 

From the nature of the degrees of comparison, it is plain that there 
is required for their expression something more than the adjective 
and its proper object. An object or objects with which the compari- 
son is made must be named. Hence the adjective marking compari- 
son is followed by a noun denoting the object or objects with which, 
as possessing the same quality, the principal noun is compared ; e. g. 
Vtliu* argenium est aura, vtrtutibut aurum. — ^Hor. £p., i., 1, 52. Go/- 
lorum omnium fortitsimi sunt Belgae. — Caes. B. Gall., i., 1. Some- 
times, however, this noun is omitted ; and then it must be supplied 
by the reader, in the way to be pointed out subsequently ; e. g. Vo- 
luptas quum major est atque longior (' too great and too protracted') 
omne animi lumen extinguit.— Cic. Sen., 12. Posteriore* cogita- 
tiones, ut aiunt, sajrientiores solent esse.-^Cic. Phil., xii., 2. Further, 
the amount of difference between the extent of the quality as had 
by the proper subject of comparison and other objects with which 
it is contrasted, frequently requires to be indicated ; e. g. Decern 
minw plu9 attuli quam tu Danistae debes — Plaut. Epid., iii., 2, II— 
' more by ten mimu.* Alcibiades fuit omnium aetatis suae multo/or- 
momnmiw— Nep., vii., 1 — »by much the handsomest.' 
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The adjective in Latin is made to express the difibrent degrees 
of oemparisoD above explained, either by appropriate endings, or by 
adverbs prefixed ; e. g. Mdiora sunt ea quae natura, quam ilia quae 
arte perfecta sunt.— Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 34. Omnes quibus sunt res 
minus secundae magit sunt, nescio quomodo, suspieiosi. — ^Ter. Ad., 
iv., 3, 14. In explaining the formation of the comparative iemd su- 
perlative, only the former ef the modes of comparison wiU require 
to be considered beyond a' mere reference. 

The comparative is formed, a. By adding to the inflectional root 
the ending tor for the masculine and feminine, and ius for the neu- 
ter. E. g. doct'USf comparative doci-ior, doct-iut ; pulcher, compara- 
tive puJch(e)r-ior, jmlck{e)r-ius ; lev-is^ comparative Uv-tor, lev-ius; 
felic-9 ifelix), felic-ior, felie-ius ; indulgen(t)-s, indulgent-tor , indtU- 
gem iu9 ; maledken(t)-at for which the adjective commonly in use 
is nudedicust as benevolus for benevolens ; comparative maleddeent-ioTy 
maledieent'iug. b. By prefixing certain adverbs, as magis and minus. 

The superlative is formed, a. By adding to the inflectional root 
of the adjective ; I. The ending -imus (-tma, -imum). 1. Without 
further change ; as oph (root in opt-o), superlative opi-imus; plur* 
(root in plus, plur-is), superlative plur-imus; min- (root in min-or, 
min-us), superlative min-imus. 2. With the doubling of the final 
eonsonant of the root. This occurs only in the ease of the liquids 
I and r, which, from their nature, are apt to be pronounced (and 
hence written) double whenever they form the end of a syllable in 
the middle of a word, and have the accent falling on them ; e. g. 
pttlekert superlative pulcker-r-imus ; facil-is, superlative facil-limus. 
So vetus, ve4er4s, superlative veter-r-imus ; super-us, Superlative su- 
per-r-imust contracted into supremus and summus ; kumil-iSf super- 
lative hvmil-l-imus. 

There are some exceptions to the eoramon usage which assigns 
the termination imus to words which have the root ending in a li- 
quid. Thus fertiUis, superlative fertil-issimus, &c. (See Ramsh., 
p. 76, 3.) 

II. The second class of endings belonging to the superlative, and 
which comprises a great majority of the eases, is that in s-imusra, 
'um. In fact, however, the termination here also is essentially 
imusj s being euphonie, assumed between the root and the ending, 
as d is in re-d-eo, prchd-eOf and as s is In the Greek comparative and 
superlative in s-teros {a-repo^) and s-tatos (a-raTog), in the perfect 
passive in s-mai {a-fiai), &c. From the nature of the letter *, cer- 
tain changes, the same that were seen when the third declension 
was under consideration, will necessarily occur when the tormina- 



tioR f-tmaw is added to rools whicb end in giveo coMooants. This 
termiiiatioii is sabjeoted to change in Ibna from other causes ; and 
it is therefore necessaiy to set down the chief varieties of this end- 
ing which the language presents. 1 . The termination «-tfMc« is add- 
ed to the root directly, without a connecting Towel, and such changes 
are made as the laws of euphony require ; e. g. mag-nuM, maigyior, 
superlative tnag'simus=maximusy g and # uniting to form x. 2. 
More commonly the termination g-imus is connected with the rout 
by means of the vowel i, and then the first consonant of the termin- 
ation, receiving the accent, is, from its nature, doubled ; e. g. doct- 
U9, superlative doct-t-ssimus ; mit-is, superlative mU-i^aMimu* ; veloxt 
superlative veloc-ussimus, ^c. In the superlative, as in the compar- 
ative, some adjectives employ the root found in the corresponding 
active participle present ; e. g, maUdiciu, superlative maUdieeut-ir 
SMtmus; beiuftcus, superlative henejicent-i-inmu*, 6^. So beneooluM^ 
and the compounds of Utquus^ as nagmUoquuMt dec. For other ex- 
amples, see Ramsh. Lat. Gr., 4 41. Bopp (VergL Oram., ^ 298, p. 
407) has given a very different explanation ef the superlative endr 
ing here noticed. Admitting the ending $vnu9 as the proper term- 
ination, he supposes it to be connected to the root by the syllable 
iM, which be regards as corresponding with a Sanscrit comparative 
ending iyas, contracted into is, and appearing in the superlative i«-to, 
Greek ittos. The above explanation has been preferred as being 
more satisfactory. Bopp, it is probable, has erred also in making 
linaM, as in iniimus, uUimuM^ dtc., a superlative ending, equivalent 
to the Sanscrit ending toois, and then explaining Mintw as the same 
ending with the common exchange of t for 9. In intimu* the root 
is ini in intus, and the superlative ending is imiw. 

6. The superlative is sometimes formed by prefixing certain ad- 
verbs, as tnaxime, mtnifiic, to the positive, as nutxime venerandus, 
minime jucundus. 

A kind of comparison is made by such words as mire, bene, ad- 
modum, apprime, imprimis, prefixed to the positive, and by prae, per, 
sub, entering into composition with it ; e. g. admodum ductus, < very 
learned ;' permagnus, * very great ;* snbniger, * somewhat bUek.' 

Quam and lU, prefixed to the superiative, augment ito force, mak- 
ing it equivalent to *as much as possible' in English ; e.g. Quam 
primum, ut primum, * as soon as possible.* Quam, the correlative 
of tam, is an accusative of measure, and quam primumss* as much 
as that which is first.* Ut^Greek hoti (6W), ' that,* may be an ao- 
cusative case, and ut primum=z< as far as that which is first.' 
The Latin comparative ending tor, tiw, answers to the Greek in 
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ton (ttfiA), iSn (tov), to the Sanscrit tyas, and to the English er. The 
more common Greek comparative ending teros {Tepoc\ Sanscrit tara, 
feminine tara, English ther, in ei-ther, &,c., is retained only in some 
pronouns, as u-ter, al-terj &c., and in some prepositions, in/«r, sub- 
ter^ prae/^, giving to them the relation of two, characteristic of the 
comparative. (See Bopp, Comp. 6r., ^ 292, seqq.) His opinion that 
the Latin superlative ending s-imus, which he assumes to be the 
same with timus in intimus, is identical with the ISanscrit superla- 
tive tama, is hardly sustained. 

With respect to the anomalous comparison of adjectives, it may 
suffice to remark generally, that ttie anomaly consists not so much 
in the formation, properly speaking, of the comparative and super- 
lative, since this is, for the most part, sufficiently regular, and eas- 
ily explained, when once the root to which the terminations is to be 
added is ascertained ; but rather in the fact that the comparative is 
sometimes formed from a root different from that which the positive 
in use presents, while the superlative may be formed from one dif- 
ferent from that employed either in the positive or comparative. 
Thus the comparative which answers in sense to bonus is mel-ior, 
and the superlative opt-imus. For a list of adjectives which have 
an antNnalous comparison, see Ramsh., ^ 42 ; as also for the adjec- 
tives which have the comparative or superlative wanting (defect- 
iva), and for those which have a double form of the superlative 
(abundantia). 

A few of the more important of the anomalous cases of compari- . 
8on, as they are called, may serve as a specimen. Bonus, * good ;* 
melior, * better ;' optimus, * best.* The radical of the comparative mtl 
is the same as mal in the Greek mallon {jiaXkov), ' rather,* * more.* 
The radical of the superlative optimus is opt in opto^ 'I choose,* and it 
probably meant originally * choicest.* Mains, * bad ;' peior, * worse ;* 
pessimos, * worst.* The comparative and superlative radical was 
possibly pet, in Greek pipto = pi-pet-o {irinra = iriTreru), *I fall.* 
Moltus, *mucb,* plural multi, *many ;* plus, 'more ;* plurimns, * very 
many a,* plurimum, * very much ;* plurimi, ' very many.* Multus has 
probably the same radical with mail-on (jia^^ov) in Greek. Plus, 
genitive plur-is (radical plur:=ple-ior), has the' same radical with 
the Latin pU in ple-nus, Greek pie (n-Xe) in pie os (TrAeof), English 
full, German voll. Magnus, ma-ior, magsimus (maximus), is regu- 
lar, only the comparative softened, and finally dropped the final g, as 
in malo, for magvolo, and Greek meizon (jiei^ov), from megas {fieyac). 
The same radical is seen in English * much,* and in mo-re, mo-st, 
in both of which the final ch of the radical has been dropped. 
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The same explanation which has here been given of the forma- 
tion of the degrees of comparison in the adjectJYe, applies equally to 
that of the adverbs. Thus doet-e, comparative doct-itu, superlative 
doet^issime. (See Ramsh., ^ 77, ii.) 

The meaning and use of the degrees of comparison have been in- 
dicated in general terms in giving their definition; their construc- 
tion will be here pointed out more fully, but without intending to in- 
clude all the details ; for these the larger grammars must be con- 
sulted. It is intended to embrace, in what shall be said on this 
point, the construction of the comparative and superlative properly 
speaking, and that of the noun which follows them to mark the ob- 
ject with which the comparison is instituted. In regard to the for- 
mer subject, however, a single observation is all that will be nec- 
essary ; that the comparative and superlative, so far as their own 
construction is concerned, differ in nothing from the simple or pos- 
itive form of the same adjective ; thus they take the same gender, 
number, and case with the noun which they define, that is, the sub- 
ject of comparison ; e.g. Helvetii una ex parte continentur^umtne 
Bheno aUiMtimo, altera ex parte monte Jura altissimo. — Caes., Bell. 
Gall, i., 2. The government of a noun which follows the compara* 
tive or superlative as its object, is, in like manner, the same as after 
the positive ; e. g. Gratissimae mihi tuae litterae fueront. The con- 
struction of the noun which follows the comparative or superlative, 
to mark the object with which the comparison is made, dec, is dif- 
ferent, and is that which chiefly claims attention in the present Yieyv. 
Its proper place in a systematic arrangement of the Grammar would 
be under the doctrine of the cases. 

The first form of comparison, to which reference was made above, 
is that in which, two objects or sets of objects being regarded, a 
quality which the adjective names as belonging to its proper ob- 
ject, or the subject of comparison, is. expressed as possessed by 
it in the same degree that the same or another quality is had by it- 
self or another noun. Here, the adjective in the positive form with 
tarn prefixed, is used in the first member, and quam follows, intro- 
ducing the second. When the sense is negative, the form of the 
comparison is the same, with the addition of a negative particle, mm 
tarn — quam. £. g. Tarn felix utinam quam pectore. candidtb$ essem. 
— Ov. Pont., iv., 14, 43. Here, the subject to which the quality be- 
longs remaining the same in both members, the quality denoted by 
felix is represented as equal to that which candidus conveys. Nihil 
est tarn pcpiUare quam bonitas. — Cic. Ligar., xii. Non tarn prae- 
elarum est scire Latine ^imiii iurpe nescire. — Cic. Brut, 37. Tam 
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and qnam are manifestly aeeasatiTe eases of measure, denoting the 
extent of the quality in the adjectives which they accompany re- 
spectively, and, as correlatives, showing that the extent in the one 
quality answers exactly to the extent in the other ; ' as much of the 
one as there is of the other.' 

The second kind of eomparison mentioned is that in which, two 
objects or set of objects being regarded, the quality named by the 
adjective as belonging to the noun which it defines, and which is 
the proper subject of eomparison, is possessed by this noan in a 
higher or lower degree than by another. In this case, to mark that 
the quality is a higher degree, the adjective is used in the compara- 
tive degree ; to mark that it is a lower degree, mintis, with the posi- 
tive degree of the adjective is employed, the adjective in both cases 
agreeing with the noun which it defines. 

The noun which follows in the second member of the comparison 
has two constructions. 1. It is preceded by quam^ * than,' and is io 
the same case with the noun which forms the subject of compari- 
son. £. g. Ignoraiio futurorum malorum utilior est quam stteniui, 
— Cie. de Div., ii., 9. Ita sentio locupletiorem esse Latinam lin^ 
guam quam Graecam — Cic. Fin., i., 8. Rosoium, populus Roma- 
nus meliorem virum quam histrionem esse arbitrabator. — Cic. Rose. 
Rose. Com., vi. Here it may be observed that the second mem- 
ber is, in fact, a co-ordinate proposition, with which the same 
verb that stands in the chief member is to be repeated ; thus, meli- 
ora sunt ea quae natura quam ilia (sunt) quae arte perfecta sunt 
— Cie. N. Deor., ii., 34 ; and further, that quam, with the propo- 
sition which it introduces, is in the accusative case, as explained 
above. 

The assertion that the noun which quam introduees is io the same 
case with the subject of the comparison, is not to be taken without 
some qualification, since even where this is in the accusative as 
the subject of an infinitive, it is common, instead of suppljring the 
same verb* and using the same case, to introduce sum^ and form a 
new i»oposition, or to use the ablative case. E. g. Magis idoneum 
quam ego sum ad eam causam reperies neminem.— Cic. ad Att., ix., 
1 1 . Non ego hoc nocU longiorem me vidisse censeo. — Plaut. Amph., 
i., 1, 123. Yet this is not invariably the case ; e. g. Luooeius intel- 
lexit nuUius apud te auctoritatem aot gratiam valere plus quam 
mcam.— Cic. ad Div., xiii., 43. And even when the accusative 
stands as the object of a verb : e. g. Ego bominem callidiorem vidi 
neminem quam Phormionem. — ^Ter. Phorm., iv., 3, 1. When the 
•abject of oomparieon is in any other case than the nominative or 
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accusatiYe, the noun with which the comparison is made is pat in. 
the same case after fuam if the verb of the first member is soch 
that it may be repeated with the second: e.g. Morbi perniciores 
pluresque sunt animi quam eoqwrit.—Cic, Tusc., iii,, 6. Talis sim- 
ulatio vaniuui est oonjunctior qu<m aut IXbertMtaJti aut haiustati.^ 
Cic. Off, i, 14. Nemo est qui non eo equo, quo consuevit, liben* 
tius utatur qiMm, tntracUio aut wno. — Cic. Lael., xix., 68. Other- 
wise the noun after quAm Is put in the nominative with ram, forming 
a separate proposition : e. g. Haec verba sunt M. Varronis, qmm fiat 
ClaudiuM doctioris. (See Zumpt Qr., No. 483, 484 ; Billr. Gram., 
§ 183, Anm. 1.) 

2. The noun with which the comparison ia made is put in the abla- 
tive, without qmniy expressed in English by 'than:' e. g^ TuUus 
Hostilius ferocior Romulo fuit. — Li v., i., 22. Sapientia humana 
omnia inferiora mrtute ducit. — Cic. Tusc, iv., 26, 57. (Dixit Dejo- 
tarus) antiquiorem sibi fuisse poMesHonibus n<i« gloriam. — Cic. de 
Div., i., 16, 27. For the explanation of the ablative case in this 
construction, see above, p. 36. Some have attempted to distinguish 
this from the construction with quam, which is commonly held tp 
be perfectly equivalent, so that the one or the other may be use^ 
indifferently. The distinction made amounts to this, that when 
quam is used, the second member is regarded as more properly co- 
ordinate, the subjects of both the propositions composing the com* 
parison being more nearly equal objects of attention in the mind oi 
the speaker. It is favored by the fact that quam and the noun which 
follows it constitute a proposition equally with the pieceding buqip 
ber, requiring the same verb to be supplied, or the verb turn instead ; 
while, on the other hand, the ablative, as marking a defining cticnm- 
siaace, holds a subordinate position- In practice, however, such a 
distinction ib hardly available, and can, at the most, merely aid the 
learner in more accurately observing the usage of the Latin authors 
on this point. (See Billr., i 184, Anm. 2.) 

There are several cases of the yse of the comparative somewhat 
peculiar, aod deserving attention, to which, however, it will be prop- 
er here barely to allude. They all admit of easy explanation on the 
general views which have been presented. 

0. The comparison is sometimes made between the quality as hi»d 
by the subject of the comparison and that which is expected, prop* 
er in the circumstances, usual, prescribed, 6cc. : here the second 
member of the comparison is expressed by the ablatives expedationtt 
oyinunUf spe, aequo, tu^to, dieto, solito. E. g. Latins opinione dissem* 
inatum est hoc malom.—- Cic. Cat., iv., 8, 6. Serius sp4 omnioni 
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Tenit. — Liv., xxvi., 26. Non rerendum est ne plus aequo in amici- 
tiam congeratur. — Cic. I^el., xvi., 59. b. Of the same nature, ex- 
cept that the proposition is introduced by the correlative accusative 
of measure quam^ is the case in which the comparative is followed 
by quam pro and the ablative of the noun which marks the object 
with which the comparison is made : e. g. Proelium atrocms quam 
pro numero pugnantium editur — Liv., xxi., 29—' than was to be ex- 
pected, considering the number/ <&c. In quiete utrique consuli dic- 
itur visa species viri majoris quam pro humano habitu — Liv., viii., 6 
— *than belongs to the human person.* See other examples in 
Ramsb., ^ 164, A. 2. c. Of two qualifies attributed to the same ob- 
ject, it is to be represented as having the one rather than the oth- 
er, and, sometimes to its exclusion. The quality which is possess- 
ed preferably is marked commonly by magis and the adjective in the 
positive degree, the other by quum and the positive : e. g. Celer tuus 
disertus magis est quam sapiens — Cic. Att., x., 1,4 — * eloquent rather 
than wise.* Sometimes, however, both adjectives are put in the 
comparative degree, with quam in the same way, and then the ob- 
ject is regarded as possessing both qualities, but in different de- 
grees : e. g. CoUegae eius Pauli concio fuit verior quam gratior pop- 
ulo— Liv., xxii., 38 — < had more of truth than of what was agree- 
able ;* it might have had both. (See Ramsh., $ 164, A. 3.) d. The 
comparatives p/tM, amplms, minus, and latior, very frequently, and 
major and minor occasionally, are followed by nouns expressing 
measure of space, without such noons being affected by them : e. g. 
Quintius iecMvaplus annum vixit— Cic. Quint., 12 ; annum is the ac- 
cusative of amount, * he lived a year ;' and plus is introduced as an 
additional measure of the time, in the same case, and as a noun in 
apposition, * a year (and) more.' e. The comparative sometimes 
stands without either quam or the ablative following ; and then the 
comparison is made, not with any defined object, but with what is 
the usual or proper degree, expressed in English by < rather,* * too,*, 
* somewhat. * E. g. Senectus est natura loquacior, 'rather loquacious. * 
— Cic. Sen., xvi. Voluptas quum'mo/or'est atque Umgior, omne an- 
imi lumen extinguit, ' too great and too protracted.* — Cic. Sen., 
xii. In this construction, plures has the signification of * several :* 
e. g. In columba sentio plurts videri colores, nee esse plus uno> — 
Cio. Acad., ii., 26. /. The verbs nudo, 'I had rather;' praestat, * it 
is better,* have a like construction with the comparative, and are 
followed by quam : e. g. Valere maJLo quam dives esse. — Cic. Off., ii., 
26. Accipere quam facere praestat injuriam. — Cic. Tusc, v., 19. 
g. When objects of the same kind are compared as to the posses- 
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sion of any qaality, the comparatiYe degree, as its natare woold re- 
quire, is the form of the adjective employed : e. g Po^ieriores cog- 
itationes, ut aiunt, sapientiores solent esse.^Cic. Phil., xii., 2. h. 
The degree marked by the comparative is sometimes heightened by 
prefixing the particle etiam^ * even,' * yet,' * still,* and occasionally 
adkuc, * yet :* e. g. Hesiodus eadem mensura reddere jubet qua accip- 
eris, aut eUam cumulatiore si possis. — Cic. Brut., 4. Punctnm est 
quod vivimus et adhuc puncto minus. — Sen. £p., 49. 

Besides the definition of the comparative by the ablative, or by 
quam and a noun in the same casQ with the subject of the compari- 
son, it is further frequently attended by a noun in the ablative case, 
to express the amount of difierence by which the quality in one ob- 
ject exceeds it in another with which the comparison is made. The 
ablative is either one of measure, as, Siculi nonnunquam uno die 
longiorem mensem faciunt~Cic. Verr., ii., 52 — * by one day longer ;* 
or one of the neuter nouns which indicate quantity in a general way, 
as muUo, *by much ;' pauUo, 'by a little \* parvo^ *by a small amount ;' 
aliquaTUo, * somewhat,' <by something;' quantOt *by how much,' 
tanto, ' by so much ;' quot * by how much,' co, * by so much ;' dim^ 
idio, * by the half;' tesqviy * by one and a half;' aliero tantoy * by as 
much again;' nihilo, * nothing:' e.g. Duae ad Luceriara ferebant 
viae, altera aperta, sed guanto tutior ianlo fere longior. — Liv., ix., 2. 
Quo major est in animis praestantia et divinior, eo majore indigent 
diligentia, * the greater the excellency of the mind, and the more 
divine, the more diligence does it require.' Quo — eo or hoc, as in 
this example, and the correlatives qtianto — tanto, are used to mark a 
proportion between the two members of a comparison, expressed in 
English by * the— the,' *■ as— so,' * by how much' — * by so much,' d&c. 
(See Grotef. Gr., ^ 276.) For an explanation of the ablative as here 
employed after the comparative, see page 37. It may be added to 
what is there said, that it diflfers from the ablative which indicates 
the object with which the comparison is made in nothing, except 
the nature of the object or idea which the noon, viewed abstractly 
from the case, expresses ; the'former being always a sign of quan- 
tity or measure, more or less specific, the latter denoting any object, 
however general, that can occupy the attention. 

The comparison, when the quality is expressed by the superlative 
form of the adjective, is of one object or set of objects in regard to 
this quality, with all other objects of the same class, at least so far 
as the view of the speaker extends. Of course, the noun which fol- 
lows to mark the objects with which the comparison is made, will 
be the name of the class to which the subject of comparison belongs, 
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and, aoeordiiig to the general role applying to rach a case, will be 
in the genitive ; and further, as it must indicate a number of ob- 
jects, will be in the plural number, unless the noun be of sueh a nsr 
tare as in the singular to comprise many individuals. £. g. GaUo- 
rum Muntim foriissimi sunt Belgae. — Caes. d. B. 6., i., 1. Procas 
Namitori, qui tUrpu maximut erat, regnum legat. — Liv., i, 3. 

Sometimes the superlative is used without a noun to define it, 
and then expresses merely a very high degree of the quality. E. g. 
Si Aurelios honorifice liberaliterque tractaris, et tibi gratissimoa op^ 
HmMque adolescentes adjunxeri% et mihi gratUnmum feceris. — Cie. 
£p. ad Div., xiii., 40. Hunc exitum vir fortusimus M. Antonius jam 
torn timebat, < a very brave man.* — Cic. ad Div., zi., %. Post Peri- 
Cdes hac fuit lande dariMsimuSf * most distingushed.' — Cic. Brut, 7. 
In such cases, the effect of the omission of a defining noon is to 
heighten the quality by leaving unlimited the degree of superiority 
afilrmed, as though the comparison were made with all possible br- 
ings : e. g> Jupiter optinuu maximusy cujus nutu et arbitrio coelom, 
terra, mariaque reguntur. — Cic. Rose. Amer., 46. 

Instead of the genitive plural, the prepositions e, ex, inter, de, with 
their appropriate cases, are sometimes used to mark the class c^ 
objects with which the comparison is made. E. g. Solon sapieotis- 
Simas ex $eptem. — Cic. Brut., 15. Iris Africana, amplissima inter 
0mu0$.—PM., xxi., 7. De tuis innumerabilibu% in me ojidis erit 
hoc gratissimum. — Cie. ad. Div., xvi., 1. 

The superlative has occasionally coupled with it words whieh 
variously modify its sense, chiefly by giving it intensity, a. With 
qvuque added, it obtains a distributive sense, attributing a quality to 
a number of individuals, so that every one shall be understood to 
possess it in the highest degree. It may be expressed in English 
by * every' or ♦ aU,* and the superlative of the adjective : e. g. Pe- 
cunia semper ab amplisnmo quoque et clarissimo cootempta est-- 
Cic. Phil., i., 12, 29 — ' by ^veiy most illustrious man,' * by all the 
most iilnstrious men.' In optimis quibusque honoris est certamen 
et gloriae. — Cic Lael, 10. When the plural is employed, the only 
di^renee is, that classes of persons are referred to instead of 
individuals : e. g. Optim quiqve ei:petebaat a me doctriaam sibi.— 
Plaut. Most., i., 2, 76. b, Qwim prefixed to the superlative gives 
jgiiore intensity to Its signification, raising the quality to the highest 
possible degree : e. g- Jugurtha quam maxunuiM potest copies armat 
— Sail Jug., IS-^* as great as he possibly can.' Here it is to be ob» 
served that this highly augmented sense ot the superlative, con* 
Teyed by <as possible,' is independent of the word potest. The 
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coiTelatiTe of quam, viz., tarn, may be supplied, and the sentence 
more iiilly written oat will be (tarn magiias) copias armat qaam po- 
test maxamas. Quam is properiy a relative pronoun in the accosa- 
Uva case, and as such marks the limit up to which the quality, 
which is to be supplied with tarn, extends ; thus, in the above ex- 
ample, the simple proposition is * he arms large forces,' and, by way 
of definition, it is added, tarn being supplied, * as great (tarn magnas) 
as the greatest' (quam maxunias). So quam primumj * as soon as 
possible,* may be interpreted l^y (* as soon as thai) which is first.' 
Id the same way, and in the same sense, ut (i. q. the Greek demon- 
strative hoU (5r<), which is joined to the superlative in like manner) is 
prefixed to the superlative : g. g. Te semper sic eolam ut quam dm- 
geKlissime. — Cie. ad Div:, xiii., 63. So ut primum, * as soon as pos- 
sible,' may be interpreted by < that that is first.' Ut in this sense 
is a demonstrative pronoun in the accusative. The relative qui 
also often precedes the superlative, along with quAm, ut, quAntus^ 
or another relative : «. g. Tarn sum amicus reipubUcae ^uom ^t 
maxime — Cic. Fam., v., 2^* as he who is most so.' e. Of the same 
nature with qwam, being, like it, an accusative of the reUitive« and re- 
quiring for its explanation that turn shall be supplied to complete the 
sense, is quum when prefixed to the superlative ; only it refers to 
time, and, supplying the correlative, signifies properly (* then) when 
most of all,' 'especially:' e,g. Mater multos jam annos, et nunc 
quMm maxime filium interfectum cupit.^Cic. Cluent., 5. The ellip- 
sis may be filled up as follows : Mater multos jam annos, et nunc 
(ita ut tnm) quum maxime (cupit), filium interfectum cupit. — Cf. 
Cic. Qu. Fr., ii., 6, where ita ut is found written : domus celebra- 
tnr tto ut ^um maximt. (BiUr., ^ 191, a ; Ramsh., ^ 155, 5.) 

The amount by which an object exceeds all others in the partic- 
ular quality which is made the subject of comparison, is expressed 
by an ablative of measure, or by adverbs, viz., muUo^ hnge, vet, and 
by quam, as already mentioned. E. g. Ab Sabinis helium ortum, 
mulioque id maximum fuit—Liv., i., 11 — <mueb,' or *by much the 
greatest.' Ex Britannis onmibus long'e sunt humanissitHi qui Can- 
tium incolunt.-— Gaes., v., 14. in fidibus musicorum aures vel min- 
ima sentiunt, < even the most minute.'-^Gic. OflT., i., 41. Mihi nihil 
fait optatins quam at quam graJLinimus erga te esse cognoscerer. — 
Cic. ad Div., i, 5. Vtl before the superlative is of the same origiu 
with the conjunction td, and probably has the radical seen in vo/-o. 
It properly means * if you choose,' and this sense is consistent with 
that in which it is used with the superlative, namely, * even/ and 
with the peculiar meaning of hnt,' which it bears when employed as 
a conjunction. 
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CHAPTER IV.» 

Pbonouns. — Definition. — Clasaes of Pronouns. -^Formation and Sig- 
nification of some of the Pronotin*y and of the Adverb* and Conjunc- 
tiona formed from them. 

SoHB difficulty attends the^defiDition of the pronoun; but it is, 
perhaps, unnecessarily increased by making the ground of it those 
forms, as the rehitire, which, being compounds, are not capable, 
without previous analysis, of affording a just definition. The pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons, ego, tu, *1,* *thou,' &c., and 
the simple demonstrative pronoun, t>, ea, id, * he*, * she,* * it/ may 
best furnish the proper notion of this class of words. The relative, 
adjective, and other pronouns, it will be afterward seen, are deriv- 
atives or compounds. The pronouns of the first and second persons 
do no more than mark with additional emphasis, and with more dis- 
tinctness, what is already expressed in Latin, and other languages, 
by the corresponding persons of the verb ; i. e. in the former case, 
the person who speaks or communicates thought ; and in the latter, 
the person who is addressed — ^to whom the communication is made ; 
thus, laud'O, lauda-; more emphatically egolaud-o, tu lauda-s ; in the 
same way the pronoun of the third person. These may be consid- 
ered as nouns of a peculiar nature, serving as a means whereby the 
speaker may readily designate the object of which he affirms any 
thing, without assigning to it a special name to distinguish it from 
any other object. It is simply an;d sufficiently distinguished by be- 
ing presented as the subject of discourse, standing in certain de- 
fined circumstances, which constitute its characteristics. The ob- 
ject thus indicated may; and, in fact, always will, have a name of its 
own, by which it is distinguished from other objects ; but when it 
occupies the position which has been indicated, that is to say, when 
it marks the person who speaks or is spoken to, or the object of 
which any thing is affirmed, merely as such, and without reference 
to further means of distinction from other objects, it assumes this 

* The numeral adjectives, which should occupy a place next to the adjectives, 
according to tiie usual arrangement, have been purposely omitted for the present, 
not/becKVae they are unimportant or require no explanation ; on the contrary, 
iheir etymological structure, and the explanation of the manner in which the sig* 
nifications which distinguish the several classes have arisen, are both interesting 
and important, and are not unattended with difficulty ; but it was deemed better 
to pass them by, as being more fittingly explained in the Lexicons. 
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most general name, equally applicable to any and OTery object oc* 
curring in the like circumstances. In other words, as the name of 
* tree,' * house,' * garden,' is given to an object having certain char- 
acteristics, and conveying to the mind certain ideas, so ego, tu, is, 
are assigned as names to objects standing in certain relations, viz., 
that of being the speaker, that of being the person spoken to or ad- 
dressed, and that of being the object spoken of, and this independ- 
ently of their other properties. Consequently, the place of the pro- 
nouns, as has been already stated (p. 23), can not be supplied by the 
common names of (he objects for which they are said to stand. Thus 
by the name Caesar one person is distinguished from others of the 
same kind, Scipio, Pompeius, <&c., but the term is may be applied 
equally to any one of these, or to any other personal object, provided 
he be placed in the relation of the object spoken of; to determine, 
for example, in the phrase is vicit, the person to whom it is intended 
that the thing affirmed shall be attributed, he is pointed to with the 
finger, or by some other means placed in such a relation to the per- 
son addressed that he may have no doubt of my intention. Viewed 
in this light, as names equally applicable to all objects whatsoever, 
when they occupy a certain position, the pronouns are perhaps the 
most general of all the nouns, and the simplest ; and are of the high- 
est importance for the convenient interchange of thought. The ex- 
planation here given is further confirmed by the nature of the de- 
monstrative pronoun is, &c. 
The pronouns are arranged in the following classes : 

I. Substantive, which are simple, viz. : 

I. Personal : ego, ' I ;' tu, * thou.' 2. Reflexive : se, * himself.' 

II. Adjective, viz. : 

1. Personal or possessive : mens, * my ;' tuus, <thy ;' suus, * his 
own ;' noster, ' our ;' vester, * your ;' nostras, * of our country ;' 
vestras, * of your countiy.' 

2. Demonstrative : a. Simple : is> * he,' * that ;' hie, * this,' < he ;' 
ille, ' that,' * he ;' iste, ' that.' b. Reflexive : ipse, * he himself.' 
e. Derivative : a. Alius, < other,' *difl^erent ;' alter, <tbe other (of 
two) ;' iterum, * again.' d. Correlative : talis, < such ;' tantus, 
*so great ;' totus, * the whole ;' tot, *so many.* 

8. Relative : a. Simple : qui, ' who.' b. Derivative : uter, * which 
of two ;' neuter, ' neither ;' ceterum, ceteri, * the rest ;' cujas, 
CQJus, * of whose country.' c. Correlative : qualis, < of what 
kind,' 'as;' quantus, *how great,' <as;' quotus, quot, <how 
many,' * as.' 

4. Interrogative : a. Simple : quia (substantive), < whol' qui (ad- 
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jeeCiTeX 'who* (of what kind)1 b. Compoond: ecquis, *who 
(possibly)!' qnisDam (sabstaDtive), qoioam (adtjective), <who 
thenr 
ft. Indefinite : «. Simple : qnis (substaDtive), qui (adjective), < any 
one.' h. Conqwiuid : aliquis, * some one/ * somebody ;* qaidam, 
'a eeitain one;* quiaqnam, <any one whosoever;* quispiam, 

* any one whoeoever ;* oUns, < any ;* nuUus, < none ;' nonoullas, 

* some ;* qoisqne, < every one ;* unos qaisqae, ' each and every,* 

* every one severally ;* qoivis, qnilibet, * any one yon please ;' 
qnisqnis, * whosoever ;* qoicanqae, 'whosoever.* 

L SmiHmntne (Persomat) Proiuwiu.-— These are the names of ob- 
jects consideied merely as speaking, spoken to, or spoken of; ego, 
*!;* im, *thoa;* it, 'he;* rat, *of himself,' 'herself,' and 'itself.' 
These have no distinction of gender. I» will be treated of under 
the demonstratives. 

litPen. ddPera. 8d Ptm. (feflMdiw). 
Singular Nominative ego, to, wanting. 

*« Genitive mei, tni, sui. 

*• Dative mihi, tibi, sibi. 

*' Accasative me, te, so. 

•* Ablative me, te, se. 

Phnal Nominative noo, voa, (unii u »eg.) 

M (Senitive nostri, vestri. 
'* nostrum, vestrum. 

'« Dative nobis, vobis. 

** Aocosative nos, vos. 

" AUative nobis, vobia. 

These prononns differ from the ordinary ii^eetion of noons in 
sevenl particnlars. 1 . The nominative singular has no proper case- 
ending. 2. The cases are not formed in the singular and plural 
upon the same radical, at least in appearance ; and, in the first per- 
son, the oblique cases have a different root from the nominative. 
3. The dative singular has the ancient ending K and in the first per- 
son As, corresponding to the old Greek aUative form phi (fi), and to 
the Sanaerit bkymm, kymm, as tubhyam, mahyam. In the plural, bis 
corresponds to the singular At, and to the Sanscrit instromentalis 
plural Mm, and dative and ablative bkyas. (See Bopp, Coinp. Gr., 
^ 340.) 4. The accusative singular has no-case-eodiog. Cf Gr. mi, 
se (ju, ire), Sanscrit mam and ma, tvam and tva. 6. The ablative 
singular, also, is without a case-ending, probably through contrac- 
tion. An old form of the ablative mi Was med, with which compare 
the Sanscrit mat, tvat. (See Bopp, ut supra. ) 6. The dative singular 
is frequently in poetiy, and sometimes in prose, contracted into mi. 

The radical of the pronoun of the first person in the nominative 
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singalar is eg^ with which compare the Greek eg-o {eya) and ig-on 
(rycav), Sanscrit ah-amj Zend az-em, Gothic ik^ German ich, Italian 
ioy Spanish yo, English ' I.' In the remaining cases the radical is 
me or mi^ as genitive me-it dative mt>Ai, accusative me, ablative me. 
Compare the Sanscrit radical ma, as in the accusative mam, dative 
morhyam, <Slc., Greek md-t {jtoi) or emo-i {eftoi), accusative me (jte) or 
erne (efie), Gothic mi, mik, German mich, d&C. In the plural the root 
is noy as no-s, no-bie, and the adjective no-ster. Compare the Greek 
dual no-i (vuc) and the Sanscrit na-s, accusative and genitive. 

In the pronoun of the second person, the radical, in the singular, 
is tu, te, or ti, as nominative tu, genitive tu-i, dative ti-bi, accusative* 
te. Compare the Greek su (<«;), Doric tu (tv), tin (nv), tein (rew), 
and the Sanscrit ivam, tu-bhyamy Gothic thu, dative thus, accusative 
thuk. In the plural the root is vo, as va-«, vo-bis, and adjective ««- 
steTf o being exchanged for e. Compare the Greek spkoi (a^l) and 
epho (<r^), where probably the e has been retained from the singu- 
lar. The Sanscrit dual yuvam corresponds to the singular tav. (See 
Bopp. C. Gr., ^ 326, foil.) 

The reflexive pronoun sui, &c., has the radical «u, ee, m, corre- 
sponding to the Greek htm (ov), km (oi), he (i), s and h being inter- 
changed. 

Adjective Pronomu. — The general characteristic of this class of 
pronouns is, that they mark the substantive idea which they con- 
tain as the attribute of some object ; e. g. liber meus, * my book.' 
Here the substantive idea me is named as the attribute of liber, 
*book.' Thus the adjective pronouns comprise, as above repre- 
sented, aU the pronouns save the personal and reflexive. But al- 
though «, • he,' * that \' hie, * he,' « this ;' iUe, * he,' «that ;' isU, * that,' 
are really adjective pronouns, since they mark the general demon- 
strative or substantive idea which they contain as the attribute of 
some object, e. g. ea classis, * that fleet,' yet they are seemingly 
used also as substantive pronouns, i. «. to denote a person or thing 
as standing in certain relations, namely, as spoken of, or pointed 
to, e.g. is fecit, *he did it,' and so may be considered practically 
as pronouns substantive of the third person. (Cf. Becker Ausf. D. 
Gr, ^ 109.) 

1. Possessive Pronowu. — ^The adjective pronouns derived from 
the personal pronouns are distinguished by the name of poseeswoe^ 

a. Those derived from the pronoun of the first person are meue, 
nosier, and nostras. Me-us, me-a, me-um, *my,' 'mine,' is formed 
of the root me, seen in the oblique cases singular me-h m«, dec, 
and the termination us, which is a common attributive ending, as 
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bon-us, 8cript-tM. Compare the Greek em-6s itfioc). Nthaier, no* 
stra, no-strunit * oar/ is composed of the root no, seen in the plural 
cases of the pronoun of the first person in Latin, as no-a, no-bis, and 
in the dual noi (voi)^ <&c., in Greek, and which corresponds to the 
Sanscrit na^nd no, and the termination ater. This may be the same 
with the comparative ending ter, occurring in alter , &c., in Latin, 
and common in Greek, and with the Sanscrit comparative sign tara, 
the 8 being euphonic, as in many Greek comparatives ; as saphe-s- 
teros (aai^e-o-repog). If so, nosier originally had the signification 
of * our,' referring to two, as noiteros {vciiTepo() in Greek does, but 
afterward lost this dual sense. It has been already seen that the 
Latin radical no, exclusively plural, corresponds to the Greek dual 
radical no. Nostras, genitive nostrat-is, which has the same inflec- 
tion as similar adjectives of one ending of the third declension, may 
be compared, as to its form, with such nouns as Arpinas, < a citizen 
of Arpinum,* Privernas, < a citizen of Privernum,' to which the name 
of gentile {gentUia) is given ; and with these it agrees in significa- 
tion, answering to * of our country or nation* in English : e. g. No- 
Straus philosophi. — Cic. Tusc, v., 32. For other examples, and for 
some other acceptationa of this term, see Face. Lex. 

h. The possessive pronouns derived from the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person are tuus, vester, and vestras. Tu-us, tu-a, tu-um, ' your,' 
* thy or thine,' is formed of the root tu, seen in the nominative and 
genitive of the pronoun of the second person, and the attributive 
ending us. Compare the Greek so^s {a-oc), Doric and Ionic le-os 
{re-og). Ve-ster, ve-stra, ve-strum, *your,' is formed of the root ve, 
the same as vo, seen in the plural cases of the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person, as vo-s, vo-bis, and the ending ster, for which see above. 
Vester answers to the Greek dual form sphoi-teros {a^m-repoc), * of 
you two.' Vestras, genitive vestratts, corresponds in form and signifi- 
cation to nostras, having for its meaning * of your country or nation.* 

c. Su-us, su-a, su'um, * his, her, its own,' is formed of the root 
su, as seen in the genitive su-i of the reflexive pronoun. Compare 
the Greek hos M, Doric and Ionic keos (hg), which has h instead 
of the Latin s, and the Sanscrit svas, sva, svam, answering more ex- 
actly to the Greek plural form spheis {o^eig), only that the Greek 
has ph, the Sanscrit v. (See Kuehn. Gr. Gr., ^ 335.) 

To what has been already said, it is proper to add a remark re- 
specting the use of the possessive pronouns tneus, tuus, suus, noster, 
vester, compared with met, tut, sui, nostriyvestri, and nostrum, vestrum, 
genitives singular and plural of the personal pronouns considered as 
nouns. It may, however, be necessary to call to mind beforehand 
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that nos and vos have two genitives, nostri and vestri, nostrum and 
vestrum, and these are commonly distinguished from each other in 
their use. Nostri and vestrit while they express a plurality of ob- 
jects, and in so far agree with nostrum and vestrumi regard them as 
a whole in which individuals are not considered, being in this re- 
spect, and as their ending t, which is properly singular, would in- 
dicate, collective nouns : nostrum and vestrumj on the other hand, 
express a number of objects, < we,* * you,' which, although they go 
to make up a whole, are regarded as separate individuals, and hence 
they are used, in the language of the grammars, partitively after 
such words as nemo, aliquisj uterque, primus, <&c. E. g. Patria est 
communis omnium nostrum parens. — Cic. Cat., i., 7. Te ad me 
venire uterque nostrum cupit — Cic. ad Att., xiii., 33. Ais habe mei 
rationem, babe tu nostrum. — Cic. Att., vii., 9. Quoniam vita qua 
fruimar brevis est memoriam nostri quam maxime longam efficere 
debemos. — Sail. Cat., 1. Non vereor ne quis me hoc vestri adhort- 
aodi causa magnifice loqui existimet. — Liv., xxi., 41. (See Face. 
Lex., 8. V. ego; Ramsh., ^ 157, 2 ; Zumpt, No. 431 ; Billr., ^ 194.) 
Care must be taken to distinguish between nostrum and vestrum as 
the genitives plural of ego and tu, and nostrorum and testrorum, the 
genitives plural of nosier and vester, . 

The general rule for the use of the genitives mei, 6lc., and the 
possessive pronouns nbster, <&c., is. the. following : a. Where the per- 
sonal noun which is to form the attribute, of another is the object or 
being affected, the genitives met, tui, sui, nostri, vestri are to be used ; 
thus amor mei is * the love borne me,* of which I am the object. 
E. g. Habetis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum sui. — Cic. Cat., iv., 9. 
Maneat quaeso gentibus, si non amor nostri, at certe odium sui. — 

Tac. Q., 33. Plancus habuit in petitione muUos cupidos sui Cic. 

Plane, 19. . b. When the personal nonn which stands as the attri- 
bute is the subject to whom is referred the action or affection ex- 
pressed by the noon, verb, <Su;., which it qualifies, the adjective form 
mens, tuus, suusy noster, vester, is to be employed; thus fn^i^amor 
signifies * the love which I bear* any one, the affection of which I 
am the subject : e. g. Meum jus teneam atque inj\iriam tuam (* the 
wrong you have done*) persequar. — Cic. Caecin., 11. (See Billr., 
at supra.) . The possessive pronouns, however; furnish many ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and often occupy the place of the genitive of 
the personal pronouns when this will lead to no ambiguity. E. g. 
Jam pridem ego Catilinam non mode invidiae meae,wd etiam vitae 
periculo 8Ustuli88em.^Cic. Cat., ii., 2. Nemini mortalium injariae 
suae parvae videntur. — Sail. Cat., 51. Amori nostra pluscalum lar- 
glare.— Cie. ad Div., v., 12. (See Grotef , ^ 116.) 
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It may farther be remarked of the possessive pronouns mmsy tuu$f 
Muugy mater f veaur, that they are not to be osed in every case in 
which the English idiom requires the corresponding pronoun, but 
only when without them ambiguity would exist as to the person to 
whom an object is to be referred, and when there is some emphasis 
laid on the possessive pronoun, *my,* *your,' <&c., or a contrast 
is to be made between two or more personal nouns as attributes. 
E. g. Mnlta me consolantur, maximeque conscientia consiliorum 
meorum. — Cic. ad Div., iv., 3. Tantumne a re tua otii est tibi aliena 
ut cures 1 — Ter. Heaut., i., 1, 23. Tam mihi mea vita quam tua tibi 
cara est. — Plant. Cas., iii., 6» 24. In such examples as th^ follow- 
ing the possessive pronoun is not used. In philosophise studio 
aeUUem consumpsi. — Cic< Off., i., 1. (See Ramsh., ^ 167, 3.) Be- 
sides the possessive pronouns hitherto mentioned, there is another, 
derived from the relatiye and interrogative pronoun, viz. : cujus, cuja, 
cujum, * whose,* which is used only in the nominatiye and aecosa- 
tiye singular, in the ablative singular feminine cujo, and in the nom- 
inative and accusative plural feminine cu;ae, eujag. It also fur- 
nishes the gentile adjective cujas^ cujaHs, * of whose country.* Cu- 
jus is formed of the root quo or co, which has been converted into 
cut as in the genitive eu-jus (quo-ius) and the adjective ending nw, 
as in CorifUk'hu. In its signification and use it agrees with metis, 
^. E. g. Cedo, cujum puerum hie apposuisti ? — Ter. Andr., i v., 4, 24. 

2. Denumstrathe Pronouns. — The demonstrative pronouns have for 
their appropriate sense the simply marking an object as pointed at, 
or plaeed in the view of the person who speaks and of him addressed, 
and hence as an object of attention, and one of which something is 
declared or is to be declared : e. g. Fuit olim hinc quidam senex, 
meroator : navem is fregit apud Andrum insulam : is obiit mortem, 
< that person,' * he.* — ^Ter. And., i., 3, 16. The primary signification 
is that of pointing to (detftf ), and it may be said to be the spoken or 
written sign which answers to the various gestnrea by which an 
object is indicated. In this sense it is properly substantive ; but it 
has obtained also, as in the above example, an adjective or attribu* 
tive force, connecting the object which it indicates with one already 
mentioned. In noticing the formation of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, it may not be amiss to include some remarks on their ety- 
mological strncture and general signification, inasmuch as this sub- 
ject, although properly belonging to the lexicons, has not, so far as 
the author Is aware, been suflSciently attended to in them. The 
pronouns belonging here are is, hie, iUe, ists, ipse, alius, utter^itefum^ 
and the eorrelatives udis, fantus, uaus, i^i. 
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Ir, ea, id.—Thia pronoun is the simplest of its class. Its root is 
the vowel i, for which e occurs in the majority of cases in common 
use : thus, nominative masculine is, neuter i-d ; a&oient form of 
the accusative i-m, as in inter-im ; nominative plural i-t ,* dative and 
ablative t-u ; but nominative singular feminine e-a, genitive e-tu«, 
dative e-i, &c., &c. This root is found not only in a number of de- 
rivative or compound forms in the Latin language, as ille, idem, &c., 
as will be seen afterward, but also in many of the cognate languages. 
Thus, in the Doric form of the Greek dative and accusative of the 
third person, i-n for ho-i and he ; so i-tha in the compound ithagenea ; 
hi'O, he-then, for hSu, &c. In the two last examples the aspirate is 
added, as it will be seen it ia in the Latin kic. It is the same root 
which occurs in the Greek relative hot, hi, ho, &as. Compare, also, 
the Gothic »f masculine, ii feminine, ita neuter. The simple de- 
monstrative pronoun does not occur in the Sanscrit language ; but 
the same root seen in Latin, &c., is found in the pronoun ay^m, 
^-am, i-dam, ' this,' and in the Zend he, ftdi, and «e. (Cf Bopp, Y . 
G., ^ 341.) 

Jm belongs to the second and third declensions in the masculine 
and neater, and to the first in the feminine ; but some of the endings 
of the cases depart from the common forms, or, rather, adhere to 
ancient forms ; there is therefore subjoined a table of its inflections, 
in which the root is separated from the endings ; and the vowei- 
ending proper to the inflectional root of the first and second declen- 
sions, viz., a, and o or u, is distinguished from the proper demon- 
strative root, whenever it occurs in use, or can be safely sopplidd 
either from ancient forms or from analo|^. 

Singular. 
MMcnBne. Feminiiie. Neuter. 

Nom. i— s. e— a. i— d. 

Gen. e — ius. e — ius. e — ius. 

Dat. e-i=^(oH |«T!;J°|'««'«y«-'«}e-i=e.(oH 

Acc. e-u-m; an-} ^ „ ^. ^ „ t,,..^^ ) 

ciently e-m, J "^'^j^ii^"*' ^"""^'^ j i-d. 

AbL e-o=re-o-(i). > \ 

^"v^elS ta -S K^=«*i- Uo=e.o.(i). 40. 

* thence.' ) J 

i — hi, in the 

adveib i-bl, 

< there.' 
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Plural. 
Blaflculine Feminine. Neater. 

Norn, i-4; anciently ^^.^0=6.8-1 e-a. 

e-i. J 

Gen. e-o>rum. e-a-rum. e-o-rum. 

^^*' *""iflf i'Jf 1 K.?." I i— is» ©- w ; anciently ) i—is, &c. See the da- 
cientlyi-bus^ U-bus. ( tive mascuUne. 

Acc. e-0-8. e-a-8. e — a. 

Abl. i— is,&c. See > «^^ .. ^ ^^..^^ > See the dative mascu- 

the dative. | See the dative. J ^^^ 

The inflection of t> owes its seeming irregularity to the fact that 
there are mingled in it two distkict forms of declension ; Ist, that 
of the simple is, which belongs to the third declension ; and, 2dly, 
that of the adjective form eus, ea, eum, like bonus. The former fur- 
nishes the nominative singular masculine and neuter is, i-d; the old 
accusative singular masculine i-m or e-m, and neuter i-d ; the abla- 
tive singular in, seen in in-de, and i-bi, and the old ablative plural 
i'btis. The latter furnishes the feminine throughout ; the genitive 
singular e-ius of all genders ; the dative and ablative singular ei and 
€0 ; the accusative singular masculine eum ; the nominative plural 
masculine and neuter tt or ei, ea ; the genitive plural eorum ; the da- 
tive and ablative eis or its, and the accusative plural masculine and 
neuter eos, ea. 

The final d in the neuter singular may be considered the same as 
the particle de, which occurs in Greek at the end of the demonstra- 
tive ho-de, < this/ pointing to it ; and as the t at the end of the neu- 
ter of the Sanscrit relative yas,ya, yat. It is most probably the 
same with t, which is prefixed to certain pronouns to give a demon- 
strative meaning, as, for example, in the correlatives talis, tantus, 
&c., the difference being that in i-d it is attached at the end, while 
in other cases it is placed at the beginning. The English th-a-t has 
this demonstrative sign both at the beginning and end, in the former 
place aspirated. 

The ending of the genitive ins occurs in comparatively few words, 
as hu'ius, iU-ius, alter-ius, un-ius, curius, &c. It is a very ancient 
ending, being probably the same as the Sanscrit genitive ending 
in sya, instead of which some nouns have as, and others s; e. g. ka- 
sya, Latin cu-ius ; nav-as, Latin nav-is, Greek naS-os; brdtar-s, Latin 
fratr-is. (See Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 189.) 

The dative e-i retains the proper sign of the case, viz., i, but has 
lost o, the final vowel of the inflectional root, in the way indicated 
in the table. That o did properly belong to this form is seen in tha 
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ablative, and in the adverb €o, * thither.' Ertit im, and am are found 
among the ancient forms of the language ; the last occurs in Lucret., 
iii., 445 ; tm, ib., 877, in the compound adverb inter-im. 

In regard to the signification of is, it is hardly necessary to add 
any thing further to what has been already said, except, perhaps, to 
make the practical remark that, as the general demonstrative, it is 
to be employed whenever such a pronoun is required, excepting the 
special case in which there is superadded the idea of contrast be- 
tween the object indicated and some other, in regard to their near- 
ness respectively to the person who speaks, as * this — that,' * the 
former — the latter,' dec, when hie and UU are used ; as also they 
are in meanings directly derived from this ; excepting, moreover, the 
case in which isle is demanded to express the sense peculiar to it, 
to be explained hereafter. Is is used especially to mark more dis- 
tinctly an object already mentioned, and to connect with the subject 
of the verb a predicate contained in a separate member of the sen- 
tence introduced by qui. E. g. Dionysius servus tuus aufugit. Is est 
in provincia tua. — Cic. ad Div., xiii., 77. Etiam is qui omnia tenet 
favet ingeniis. — Cic. ad Piv., iv., 8. Cf Grotefend's Gram., ^ 87, 2. 

From is are formed some demonstrative adverbs, ibi, Uhere;' 
imde, thence ;' eo, * thither,' 6cc. These are, in fact, cases of the 
pronouns used adverbially. I. Ibiis an ancient form of the ablative 
case, with the termination hi, i-bi. In one of the common signifi- 
cations of the ablative case it marks the place in which an object 
stands, * in that (place)', < there.' It is to be distinguished from the 
adverb illic, * there,' in the same way that is is from ille, E. g. 
Mens ihi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus. — Ovid Met., i., 316. 
In this signification it is sometimes followed by loci. £. g. Ibi loci 
tesrarum orbe portis discluso. — Plin., vi., 11. Among its derivative 
significations is that in which it expresses the time at which an ac- 
tion ocQurs, *then.' E.g. Si tu negaris ducere, iH culpam in te 
transferet.-— Ter. Andr., ii., 3, 4. Add also the examples in which it 
indicates generally the condition or circumstances in which any thing 
exists, &c., * in that,' < therein,' dec. E. g. Si quid est quod ad testes 
leservet, ibi nos quoque paratiores reperiet. — Cic. Kosc. Amer., 29. 
To ibi the particle dem is sometimes added, forming with it the ad- 
verb tfn^dem. This has the signification of ibi with a strong addition- 
al demonstrative sense, ' in that place — there ;' and hence arises the 
meaning * in that very place,' * in that same place.' E. g. Ipse ibidem 
manere decrevit. — Nep. Milt., 2. The particle dem, which is here 
added, occurs in a number of words besides, carrying with it Che 
same primary sense, that of pointing out an object strongly, as it 

£ 
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were With the finger, and very commonly obtaining the meaning of 
individuality and of identity : thus Hn means * in that place/ but 
ibidem * in that place — ^there/ * in that very place/ * in that same place.' 
So idem, * the same ;* quidem, * indeed/ &c. 2. Inde is composed of 
tn, and the preposition de, *■ from/ In, the former part of this com- 
pound, is an ancient form of the ablative case singular of the pro* 
noun is, having t for the root, and for the sign of the ablative as- 
suming, instead of I'n, which has already been noticed as one of the 
forms of that case, only n, which may be fairly enough regarded as 
a shortened form of tn, produced by dropping- 1, the true termination 
of the case, or contracting it with the final vowel of the inflectional 
root. So that, supposing the root to remain, the ablative would be 
f.(i)ii=t-fi. That such a contraction may take place is shown by 
the accusative t-m and e-m. Otherwise the vowel which constitutes 
the root must be considered as lost by coalescing with t, the case- 
ending ; and to this view little objection can be urged. In accord- 
ance with its form and composition, inde has for its proper signi- 
fication the idea of * from that place,' * thence,' indicating the point 
from which motion or any action proceeds ; and it is in this sense 
that it is commonly employed. E. g. £o die mansi Calibus ; tnU 
has litteras dedi, * from that place,' < thence.' — Cic. ad Att., rii., 21. 
From this other meanings easily arise : thus it refers to time, < from 
that time,' ' after that,' &c. £. g. Agrippa inde Tiberini filins reg- 
nat. — ^LiT., i,, 3. Also to persons and to things generally. E. g. 
Uzorem duxit ; nati filii-duo ; vnde (* of them'), ego banc majorem 
adoptavi mihl. — Ter. Adelph., i., 1, 21. Ex avaritia erompat auda- 
cia necesse est ; tndt omnia seelera gignuntur. Inde is compound- 
ed with several prepositions, as etinde, proinde, subinde, deinde, the 
signification of which may be easily explained from what has been 
said of inde. Inde differs from iUinc and isHne, * thence,' in the same 
way that is does from ille and from iste, inde being the general de- 
monstrative adverb, while illine means * thence,' as opposed to hine, 
* hence,' and to istine, * thence,' employed in a very strong demon- 
strative sense, and as referring to the place which the second per- 
son, or the person addressed, occupies, < from that place — ^there:* 
8. Eo, * to that place,' ' thither,' is an accusative neuter singular of 
the adjective form eu-s, terminating simply in the o proper to the 
root of the second declension, without the nsual neuter sign m. 
The same is seen in ho-c, quo-d, %Uu-c=illo-e, and in the Greek de- 
monstratiTes td {to), touid (tovto), &c. In its signification it pre- 
sents the primary meaning of the accusative case, namely, the 
point reached by motion. E. g. Bo se recipere coepemnt^Caes. 
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B. G., i., 25 — <to that place;* at eo quo intendit perveniat.—Cic. 
Mar., 9. It is used in a variety of secondary significations ; thus, 
in that by which it expresses to what extent or measure an ac- 
tion reaches, * so far,' < to such a pitch,' &c. E. g. Eo crevit ut 
magnitodine laberet sua. — Liv. Proem. Eo usque desperationis 
Spartanos adduxit, ut, <&c. — Just., iii., 5. That eo is really an ac- 
cusative case, is made more evident, if possible, by the compound 
adeo=ad-^to, *np to that,' <to such a degree,' *so.' Take as an 
example, Ctc. £p. ad Q. Fr. Adeo mihi invisus est, ut nihil non 
acerbum putem quod commune cum illo sit. And the following, 
ID which adeo occupies the usual place of eo : Artito usque adeo 
quo praeacueris.— Cat. R. R., c. 40. Ideo, * for that,' * on that ac- 
ooant,' probably another form of adeo^ would suggest a like explana- 
tion. E.g. Nee cellis ideo contende Falernis. — Virg. Georg., ii., 
96. In one of its secondary meanings, and where it is an accusative 
case, used in the sense of * as to,' * with regard to,' eo expresses that 
with a view to, or in regard to, which any thing is done, and hence 
the aim or object proposed ; and in this sense is followed by the 
particles quoj ut, ne, and translated * to the end that,' &c. £. g. Eo 
scripsi, quo plus auctoritatis haberem. — Cic. ad Div., xvi., I. Quo, 
also, is here an accusative case, to be explained in the same way. 
Eo, as here employed, should not be confounded with the same word 
standing in the ablative case with the comparative, very frequently 
with quo as its correlative. £. g. Eo mihi jucundius est quod tu eo 
laetaris, 'by so much.' — Cic. ad Att., xiii., 36. Unde eo plus opis 
eonferret quo minus attulisset gratiae, * by so much the more,' * by 
how much the less.' — ^Cic. Rose. Amer., 9. It is not to be con- 
cealed, however, that eo and quoj in this case also, inight possibly, 
though not so probably, admit of explanation as accusative cases 
of measure. ' Besides the compounds adeo and ideo, there is another 
formed with eo which may be mentioned, viz., eodem. It is formed 
by adding the particle detitj as in ibidem, idem, &c., and differs in 
signification from eo merely by tbe idea of identity which dem 
conveys ; thus eodcm, * to the same place.' E. g. Omnes clintes 
Buoe eodem conduxit. — Caes. B. G., i., 4. In its other meanings it 
corresponds to eo. 4. Ut or uti, *that,' 'as.' It can hardly be 
doubted that this conjunction in Latin is the same as the Greek 
hiti, which has the same signification ; nor that the root in the for- 
mer is tt, as in the latter it is ho. The only material difference be- 
tween the two roots is the addition of the aspirate h in the Greek ; 
and this is found equally in comparing the Latin t« with the Greek 
article or demonstrative pronoun hd, hi, dec, and with the Latin 
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pronoun hi-e. If the Sanscrit saSf aa, iat^ * A«,* * the,^ * it ;- yas, ya, 
yat, * this/ '* that/ the Zend genitive and dative he and si, the 
Gothic is, si, ita, the Latin is, ea, id, with sic, and hie, hue, hoc, &,c., 
be tiricen into view, it will be seen not only that the vowel of the 
demonstrative root varies, being t, e, a, o, or u, but also that it is 
sometimes attended by a consonant or breathing, as h, y orj, or s, 
and sometimes not. This remark will justify the assuming that 
the root in u-H, of which ut is a shortened form, is essentially the 
same as in the demonstrative is, &c. To account for the final /, it 
is only necessary to recall to mind the frequent occurrence in Latin, 
Greek, Sanscrit, and the related languages generally, of t, or its 
cognate d, sometimes at the end, sometimes at the beginning, and 
sometimes at both, to mark a demonstrative sense. E. g. Latin i-d, 
iUu'd, t-am, <&c., Greek ho-de, t-o-de, <&c., Sanscrit ya-d, t-a-d, Gothic 
i'ta, &c. Whatever may be the origin of this demonstrative t or d, 
it is very probable that the particles dem in idem, quidem, &c., dam 
in quidam, * a certain one/ &c., and in Sanscrit idam (Bopp, Gr. Grit., 
^ 270), * this,' ta in t-to, ' thus,* Gothic i-ta, * it,' and it, in Greek ko- 
de, &c., are essentially the same. The i at the end of uH is perhaps 
attended with more difficulty in its explanation. But, at the first 
view, it would seem to be the same with t, which is attached in 
Greek to some demonstrative pronouns and adverbs, rendering yet 
stronger their peculiar sense, and to be considered itself identical 
with the demonstrative root i ; as, for example, in hotUosi, * this man 
— here;' hodi, *this — here;' houtdsi, * thus— as you see/ &c., 6lc. 
(See Kiihner, Gr. Gr., ^ 349, e.) The signification of ut corresponds 
with its formation, as here explained ; for it retains at all times its 
demonstrative sense, the member of the sentence which it introduces 
being merely pointed out by it, in the same way as any other object. 
This is more easily seen by separating the members of the sentence, 
and then marking the force and office of the conjunction. E. g. 
Caesari Ariovistus respondit : jus esse belli, u/qui vicissent iis quos 
vicissent queroadmodum vellent imperarent. — Caes. B. G., i., 36. 
Here it is first affirmed that * it is a right of war ;' and then, to com- 
plete the sense, is added, * that they who conquer command the con- 
quered after their own will ;' the added member explains what the 
right before mentioned is—* they who conquer command at pleasure 
the conquered ;' and the meaning and office ofut, * that/ is simply to 
point out, and so introduce more distinctly to notice, this explana- 
tory phrase, « that—Xhey who conquer,' &c. The whole sentence 
would be in English, which, in regard to the conjunction, entirely 
agrees with the Latin, < it is a right of war/ the question arises. 
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what is a right of war 1 the answer is, 'that/ namely, <they who 
conquer,* &c. Take the following example, in which «/, with the 
subjunctive foUowing, marks the purpose or design of the action con- 
tained in the member on which it depends : Romani ab aratro ab- 
dnxerunt Gincinnatum, ut dictator esset. — Cic. de Fin., ii., 2. Here 
fU and the phrase dictator esset, * that he might be dictator,' may be 
resolved nearly in the same way as before, into two parts, ut^ * that,' 
the demonstrative, pointing out some object or fact to be taken in 
connection with the main proposition, as explanatory, &c., and dic- 
tator easet, * he might be dictator.' The precise relation between 
the chief and the subordinate member, whether the latter expresses 
the purpose, or the ground or reason of what is contained in the 
former, or merely some additional characteristic, as is the case when 
a noun stands in apposition to another, is a matter not to be determ- 
ined from the conjunction singly, which affirms nothing, only points 
to some object or proposition associated with the principal member ; 
but is rather to be learned from the form of the verb which follows 
and from the context. The subordinate member, however, will stand 
to the chief member either in the relation of subject or object, and 
the conjunction will, of course, conform. Thus, in the example Ro- 
mani ab aratro abduxerunt Gincinnatum, ut dictator esset, the second 
member stands as the object in regard or with reference to which the 
action affirmed in the prior member is performed, and consequently 
ut, as the forerunner of this second proposition, and conveying in a 
genera] way what it declares more particularly, will be in the same 
case, and would be interpreted in English by * as to,' < with regard to 
that.* The whole sentence would then stand as follows : Romani 
ab aratro abduxerunt Gincinnatum, u^— dictator esset, * the Romans 
took Gincinnatus from the plough, in regstrd to, or with a view to 
tAa/'->to the question which instantly arises, ' with respect to what V 
the answer is, in regard to, with a view to this fact — * his being 
dictator.' In the former of these two examples adduced, the sec- 
ond member, viz., ut qui vidssent, 6lc., is in fact the subject of the 
infinitive esse after respondit, a verb of ' saying ;' it follows that ui 
is likewise an accusative before the same infinitive, being used as 
its subject. It will be seen subsequently that such a subject of the 
infinitive is really an accusative used in the sense of < as to.' In 
the latter, ui dictator esset is properly the accusative of measure or 
extent, marking how far the chief proposition is to be regarded as 
affirmed. The notion of purpose, as is the case with result or ef- 
fect expressed by tU and tbe subjunctive, is doe to the subjunc- 
tive ; that is to say, while ut, as an accusative, might mark the ex- 
tent of an affirmation, those particular varieties of this limitation 
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which we call purpose, aim, result, or effect, could not be marked 
without a subjunctive. This explanation of the construction ofut 
would be confirmed by a comparison with that of the Greek hoti and 
the I^tin conjunction quod; but this would occupy too much space, 
to the exclusion of other matter, and it is hoped, besides, that it 
is unnecessary. In addition to the signification of * that,' ui has 
also that of * as,* * bow.' £. g. Ut tute es, item censes omnes esse 1 
— Plant. Rud., iv,, 4, 4 — * as you are.' Credo te audisse ul me cir- 
cumsteierint, ui aperte jugula sua pro meo capite P. Clodio osten- 
tarint— Cic. ad Att., i., 16—* bow they stood around me.' The sig- 
nification in these instances is so nearly the same as that already, 
explained, the very same principles of construction being involved, 
that it does.npt require farther notice. There is, however, another 
class of meanings belonging to ut which ought not to be overlook- 
ed ; that, namely, in which it expresses time, and is translated by 

* when,' * after,' * as soon as,' ' while,' &c. £. g. Ut baec audivit, 
sic exarsit, &.C., ' when,' or * as soon as he heard this,' &c. — Ctc. 
Ver., iii., 25. Ut primum fietu represso loqui posse coepi — Cic. 
Somn. Scip., 3 — < when first,' *as soon as,' &c. Ut, in this sense, 
does not differ from the same form, in the meanings already men- 
tioned, more than ibi, * then,' differs from the same word when it 
signifies * there,' and may be considered the same word, the mean- 
ing being modified by the nature of the object to which it refers. 
It may be observed that ut, as an accusative case used to denote a 
point of time, * where,' admits of the same explanation with quum, 

* when,' ad extremum, * at last,' <&c. ; namely, the limit reached is re- 
garded as the point of position in space or time, the motion or ac- 
tion which preceded being unnoticed. In like manner, ut in the 
sense of * though,' granted that, * provided,' may be referred to the 
primary demonstrative meaning oSut employed as an accusative in 
the signification of * as to.' E. g. Ut desint vires, tamen est lau- 
danda voluntas — Ov.ex Pont, iii., 4, 79—* though the ability be want- 
ing," &c. See other examples in Face. Lexic, sub voce ; and com- 
pare, in regard to the construction of ut. Diversions of Purley, vol. 
i., p. 71, seqq., on the English conjunction • that.* 6. Ita, » so,' » thus,' 
&c., is another of the forms in which the demonstrative pronoun 
appears as an adverb and-conjunction. The root is h as in the gen- 
eral demonstrative pronoun is, and the termination or sufiix ta may 
be referred to the varied forms d, de, dem, dam, /, te, by prefixing 
which, or adding them at the end, relative are converted into de- 
monstrative forms, or those already demonstrative are made more 
strongly so. The ending ta very much resembles that of the Greek 
en'tka, « there,' entau-tha, « here,' and may be of the same origin. 
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Admitting, then, that i-ta has this two-fold demonstrative form, and 
comparing together its several significations as they occur in the 
language, it may be confidently assumed that its' primary sense is 
simply demonstrative, pointing oat an object in the various relations 
which it may occupy as subject or object ; in English * that,' ' that — 
there.' E. g. Omnes qui amant graviter sibi dari uxorem ferunt. 
Don. /^ aiunt, * so they say ;' or it would be the same to say, * they 
say tkat.^ — Ter. Andr., i., 2, 20. Nam antea qui scire posses, dum 
aetas, metus prohibebant? So. Ita est, * it is even so ;' i. q., * it is 
that — there,' » that very thing.' — Ter. Andr., i., 1, 27. Quid istic tibi 
negotii est 1 Dav, Mihin ? Si. Ita, * yes, ' * even so ;' i. q., * that that 
you say.' It is by no mean^ifficult, even were the striking illustra- 
tion furnished by the Greek hds and koutd8{6( and ovrcjc)* 'thus,' * so,* 
wanting, to see how the common significations of ira are derived 
from the primary sense above indicated. The conjunction itaque is 
compounded of Ua and gue, and its signification * and so,' < accord- 
ugly*' is in strict keeping with its composition. It introduces a fact 
or statement as following naturally, as a matter of course, upon a 
preceding admitted fact, and as being in exact accordance with it. 
It denotes a justsequence of faets rather than a rational conclCision. 
E.ff. In Phoeione tantum fuit odium multitudinis at nemo ausus sit 
eom liber sepelire. Itaque a servis sepultus est — Nep., xix., 4 — 
'accordingly he was buried,' 4&c. It is distinguished from igitur 
and ergo, which are translated by < then,' * therefore,' by this, that 
while it marks the fact which it introduces as merely standing in 
just accordance with the chief proposition, and naturally following 
open it, these (igitur and ergo) serve to introduce logical consequen- 
ces, the former less, the latter more formally. Igitur, < then,* ad^^ 
mits a preceding fact or reasoning as true, and brings in a proposi- 
tion which results as true. E. g. Si est aliquid in rerum natura quod 
potestas humana efiicere non possit, est certe id quod illud efficit 
liomine melius. Atqui res coelestes omnesque eae quarum est ordo 
sempiternus ab homine confici non possunt, est igitur id quo ilia 
conficiuntur homine melius. — Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 6. Ergo, ' there- 
fore,' * consequently,' states formally a logical conclusion following 
from foregoing facts or reasons. E. g. Dionysios adolescenti ne- 
gare non potuit quin eum arcesseret, quum Dion eius audiendi 
cnpiditate flagraret. Bed it ergo veniam.— Nep. Dion., li., 2. (See 
Sehmalf Syn., 690.) 6. Sic, * so,' < thus,' is, not less certainly than 
tto, to be ranked with the adverbs formed from the demonstrative 
root as seen in is. The Sanscrit pronoun sas, sa, tat, corresponds 
to the Greek kb, he, to, and to the Latin hie. (See Bopp, Gr. Grit ,, 
« 267, and Kiihner, ^ 342, 1, and 340, Anm. 1.) In the Greek and 
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Latin forms, the aspirate holds the place of the b in the Sanscrit. 
In the Latin reflexive pronoun <ut, n£i, to which Kmi and km cor- 
respond, the same letter is retained, as it is also in the possessive 
pronoun twu, Sanscrit mv. The demonstrative root t in «tc an- 
swers to the a in the Sanscrit, as it does in the relative quh &c.= 
Sanscrit kasy ha, &o., and to the Greek b in Ad, &c. The demon- 
strative suffix ee occurs here precisely as in hi-c^ to which tie more 
properly belongs ; it has been introduced here for the more conve- 
nient comparison of its signification with that of ita. From what 
has been said, it appears that s-i-c is composed of the demonstrative 
root t, with 8 prefixed, correspouding to the aspirate h'\n hiCf and of 
the suffix Cf which is abbreviated from ee. Its primary signification 
should therefore be * this—here ;* and from this will readily follow 
that of * thus — as you see,' * so.' So that sic will, in sense as well 
as in form, be related to Aic, as t/a is to t» .- they will both be demon- 
strative adverbs, but ita will refer to objects or actions generally, 
tie to what is present and occurs before the eyes. This, in £Eu:t, 
marks distinctly the actual difference between these two adverbs : 
iia introduces an explanatory or defining phrase, in which the ac- 
tion is regarded as merely conceived by the mind, while sic implies 
tliat the action which its member of sentence expresses is occur- 
ring before the eyes. Thus, Ter. Eun., iii., 6, 46, the maid says 
to the Eunuchus, * Hens tu Dore, cape hoc flabellum, et ventulum . 
huic tie facito dum lavamus,' ' thus,' * as you see me do' (taking the 
fan in her hand, probably, and showing him how to use it). Hor. 
Sat, ii, 8, 76 : Tibi Di quaecumque precens commoda dent ! iia 
▼ir bonus es. Cio. Nat. Deor., ii., 47 : Vites sic clavicolis admin- 
icula tamquam manibus apprehendunt, atque ita se erigunt, ut ani- 
mantes. (See Ramsh. Gr., ^ 196, note *.) 7. Iterum, ' again,' is 
composed of the demonstrative root t with the suffix terum^ which 
latter is the neuter singular of a comparative form, not of common 
occurrence in Latin, but which is the usual form in some other lan- 
guages : thus, in Greek, teros, teron^ in Sanscrit tard, &c. The 
Latin language, however, furnishes examples of this ending in a few 
words, as altera uter, ceteri, praeter, inter, &c. In all these, as in the 
Greek heteros, potiros, &c., the reference is to two objects ; alter, 
< the other of two ;' potiros, * which of the two 1' So the Sanscrit 
i-tarOf * the other ;' the English o-ther, the German o-der, the Grothic 
hva-thar, &c. (See Bopp, Yergl. Gr., ^ 292.) From its formation, 
i-terum would have for its primary signification * that of two,' 'oth- 
er,' and hence would come the derivative sense * that once repeat- 
ed/ < again ;' it is in the same way that pbteron in Greek obtains the 
meaning * whether,' and the formation of « whether' and • either' 
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Id English is not dissimilar. E. g. LiTianae fabulae non satis dig 
nae qaae Uerum legantar, ' again,' ' a second time.' — Gic. de Glar 
Orat., 18. 

IRct haec, hocr *thi8,^ is formed of the demoRstrative root i, with 
the aspirate prefixed, as in the Greek ho, hi, &e., and the demon- 
stratiTe particle ce added at the end : thus h-i-ee, h-ae-^, h^o-ce. 
The root appears in this word under the several forms of t, o, u, 
mascniine and neuter, and a feminine, as ki-c, ha-Cj ho-c^hu-n-c ; the 
Greek has only o, masculine and neuter, e (9), and a (a) feminine, 
as h5 {6), he (i), h5n {^), &c. The aspirate is retained throughout 
the deriTatives of this pronoun, as it is in the Greek h-6*, Ko-u, ho-i, 
dtc, derived from hd. It was seen, when sic was under considera- 
tion, that for h the contesponding pronoun in Sanscrit had «, as sas, 
so, &c., just as super in Latin corresponds to huper in Greek. The 
particle ce, which is added at the end, is mostly written without e, as 
ki-c ; but sometimes is found written fully, as hujusce^ and sometimes 
the e is doubled by the accent, as hi-cee. The same radical probably 
appears in cue, d-tra, * on this side.' Its signification is uniformly 
demonstrative ; e. g. horum, * of these ;' horwmee, * of these here.' 

The inflection of hie is as follows : 

Singular. 

. Maflcnline. Feminine. Neater. 

Nom. hi-c. hae-c. ho-c. 

Gen. hn-ius=ho-ius; cf. i 

quo - ios. Some- > same as maso. same as masc. 

times hu-ius-ce. 9 

Dat. hu-i-c = ho-i-c ; cf > „«^« „„ •«—« »•«,-. «- .«„*^ 

-«« « «« s t same as masc. same as masc. 

quo-i=cn-i. 5 

Ace. hn-n-c, properly hu- 1 \ ho-c. Adverb hu-c 

m-c==ho-m-c ; cf > ha-n-c=ha-m-c. > =ho-c, * to this 
qun-m=quo-m. \ 1 place,' * hither.' 

Ahl. h6-c=:ho-(i)-c. Ad-'v 

verbs hie, * here' ( ha-c=ha-(i)-c. Ad- J 
=h-(o)-i-c ; hinc, > verb hac, * in this > hd-c=:ho(i>c. 
'hence' =h-(o)- I way'=ha-(i)-c ) 
in-c. ) 

Plural. 
Nom. h-i=h-(o)-i ; cf Gr. > hae=hai ; cf. Gr. ) !,-« ^ 

h6i(oi). i hai(ai). jnae-u. 

Gen. ho -rum; also bo-jj- ^^ j^ . 

rumce, and an-i*^^"™^^ ^^ ^ | same as maso. 

ciently horunc. S 
Dat. h-i8 = h(o)-is; cf >h-i8 = h(a)-is; cf ) 

Greek hois (oif). J Grk. ha-is (aif). f»«"«"«»«^. 
Ace. ho-s ; also hosce ha-s. hae-c. 

Abl. same as dative. same as dative. same as dative. 

£2 
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To ki-e, as a demonstrative pronoun, the same general meaning 
belongs ad to is : the root hot &c., marks an object as pointed to, 
and differs from is only in this, that it regards the object as near 
the person who speaks, and as contrasted with another that is re- 
mote ; and this latter being expressed by ilU, the two pronouns. Ate 
and iiU, stand opposed one to the other, as * this' to * that' in English. 
By the addition ofce or c, the demonstratiTe sense of the pronoun hi, 
dec, is made more emphatic, * this— here.* In the following^xam^ 
pie, hie denotes the nearer, ille the more remote object Q. Catulus 
non antique illo more, sed hoc nostro fuit eruditus — Cic. Brut, 36 — 

* not in that ancient, but in ihis our fashion.' Compare the force of 
if in the following example. Is mihi profecto est servus spectatus 
aatis cui dominus curae eat. — Ter. Andr., y., 6, 8. 

Hie supplies some adverbs, which may be noticed here in con- 
nection with the pronoun. 1. Hie, * here,' is the ablative case sin- 
gular, neuter, or masculine, formed in the way indicated in the table 
above ; namely, hi is formed by the contraction of the case-ending 
t with o, the vowel of the root, the o disappearing and the t being 
lengthened ; thus, A(o)-t=Ai: c is added, as in most of the cases of 
Ate, and in the same sense. Hie employed as an adverb has one of 
the common significations of the ablative case, that, namely, in 
which it marks position in a place ; hence its proper meaning is * in 
this place,' * here.' And as the pronoun hie marks the nearer, as op- 
posed to the more remote object, so the adverb htc has the same pe- 
culianty of meaning, and is in the same way distinguished from il- 
lie, * there.' E. g. Hie omnes tui valent— Ter. Eun., iv., 6, 5—* here,' 

* in this place.' 2. Hoe is formed in precisely the same way as the 
ablative singular feminine of the pronoun, which, indeed, it really 
is. As is nsual in the ablative singular of nouns in a of the first de- 
clension, the t, which is the sign of the case, enters into contrac- 
tion with a of the root, forming a long vowel, and the demonstra- 
tive particle c (c«) is added, as in th^ pronoun. The formation of 
this adverb has been given in the table of the inflections of Ate, viz , 
ha-i-ez=ha'{iye=.hd-e. The form haiee occurs in the Senatus^consult- 
um de Bacc., cited by Grotefend, vol. i., ^ 178 ; and the dative fem- 
inine hit-i-e retains the i. The ordinary signification of Aac,,viz., * in 
this way,' accords perfectly with its formation, and very well agrees 
with that of the Greek hei (^), ' in what way or place,' * where,' only 
that the latter is relative. £. g. Hoe (<in or by this way') copias 
traduxit, in Italiamque pervenit.— Nep. Hann., 3. Hoe may conse- 
quently be considered to belong to the ablative, as expressing the 
way or manner of an action. 3. Him is formed as exhibited in the 
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table of the pronoun hie, of which it is property an ablatiye case ; 
viz., the ablative ending in is added to the root ho, forming regular- 
ly ho'in instead of ho-i or hu-i, as seen in the dative hoic or huic ; 
then o of the root is dropped* or combines with i of the ending, thus 
forming h{o)-in ; and c is added, as in the pronoun, producing h{oy 
in-c^hinc. That the root is ho appears from the ablative in com- 
mon use, hoc, which see in the table. In its signification, also, hinc 
is properly an ablative case, indicating the. point from which motion 
proceeds, * from this place,' * hence.* JHinc is distinguished from 
indt, illine, Uiine, * thence,* in the same way that hie is from is, ille, 
and isle. E.g. Dii hinc a nobis profeeti in coelum. — Cic. Tusc, i., 
13. Ex hac parte pudor pugnat, illine putelantia ; hinc pudicitia, 
illine stuprum ; hinc fides, illine, <&c.— Cic. Gat, ii., 11. Although, 
in the latter example, hinc, illine, are translated *on this side,' 
< on that side,' the proper sense is * from this quarter,' * from that 
quarter,' as is obvious from the phrase ex hac parte in the first mem- 
ber. Age, alter istine, alter hinc assistite. — Plant. Rud., iii., 5, 28. 
4. Hue is properly an accusative neuter singular of hie, u taking the 
place of 0, the usual ending of the radical in the neater nominative 
and accusative singular of this pronoun, hu-c for ho^. This ex* 
change of a for u is seen in hunc, quum, for hone, quom, 6lc. The 
neuter accusative singular ku, ho, is without the usual ending m, 
just as in eo, quo-d. The various significations of hue are consist- 
ent with its form as here given, a. In the sense of * to this point/ 
* hither,' it has the primary meaning of the accusative, the object 
attained by motion. £. g. Hue appelle (navem).'~Hor. Sat., i., 6, 
12. Hue ibras. — Plaut. Aul., ii., 1, 14. JEfuc. in medium agmen.— 
Ter. Eun., iv., 7, 4. Hue rare in urbem cpmmeat. — Id. Hec, i., 2, 
100. In the last three examptea, it is made certain that hUc is an 
accusative case by its conjunction in the sande construction with 
foras, in medium agmen, in y/rbcm. Hue magno cutsu contenderont. 
— Caes. B. Gall., in., 19. To this same signification of the accusa- 
tive should be referred such examples as hue illue, * this way and 
that,' * hither and thither,' properly *to this point and that.' E.g. 
Ne cursem hue illue via deterrima.~Cic. ad Att., ix., 9. b. In the* 
sense of * to such a pitch,' * so far,' hue has the secondary significa- 
tion of the accusative, marking the meaisure or extent of an action 
or motion, 6lc. E. g. Hue usque provecta credulitas antiquormn.— • 
Plin. N. H., xxYi., 4. c. In the sense of * with reference to this,' 

* for this,' it has the derivative signification of the accusative * as to/ 

* with respect to.' £. g. Hue te pares, *^for this.' — Cic. Ep. ad Div., 
i., 7. So adde hue, hue accedat, &c. (See Face. Lex., s. y.) The 
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same dotioction holds between ime, to, iUue, istue, as between the 
pioooatts to which they severaUj beloDg. 

JUc This word has another, and probably more ancient form, 
which, for convenience, may be here mentioned, viz., nominatiTe 
tUt which appears in the Leges Regiae (see Grotefend*s Lat. Gram., 
^ 177, p. 167, ToL L), and oUus, oUa, oUum; genitive oUnts, dative 
alii (see Virg. Aen., i, 358), acensatiYe neuter plaral oUa, &c. ; to 
which add the adverbs oUie for iUie and oHm, which last will be sab- 
seqoently examined. 

It may be safely assumed that the root is the genera] demonstra- 
tive, which appears under the different forms of «, e, o, die. The 
remaining part of t/Ze is most probably the adjective ending lus, or 
more fully written with a conoecting vowel vdu* or obu, as in ered- 
vhu, qner-h-Uu, luu-obu, and which exists probably in the Greek o^ 
lot {aXXo^ * another/ and in the Latin ulUu. If this be the true end- 
ing, ille would be formed by adding it to the root without a connecting 
vowel, the liquid / being doubled by the force of the acceot ! i-lus^ 
i4ltu. That the I has been doubled in the way mentioned is prob- 
able, not only from the tendency which this, with some other letters, 
has to become double uoder such circumstances, as was shown in 
explaining the formation of the superlative, but also from the exist- 
ing foims ole, 6m. That ille has* not the case-ending proper to the 
nominative of similar nouns of the second declension, is not more 
remaitahle than the same thing occurring in At-e, and the Greek ho. 
The termination Uu or &/«#, Slut, is nearly related to i/w, as in «tm- 
t2u, fae-iUg, and Hlis, i-hiUs, and so modifies the sense of the root to - 
which it is attached as to make the action or state which it express- 
es an attribute of some object ; thus bib in bib-^e expresses * the act 
of drinking,* btb-ulut, a person that has ' the character or property 
of drinking ;' so pend-iUuSf a person who is in < the state of hanging.* 

The following are the inflections of ilU i 

9 

Singular. 
MarnnUhm . Femioixie. Neuter. 

Nom. iU-e. ill-a. ill-u-d. 

Gen. ill-ius. same as masc. same as maso. 

Bat. ill-i=fU-(o)-i. ill-i^ill-(a)-L same as masc. 

c ill-u-d. Adverb 
Ace. ill-u-m. ill-a-m. i illuc, * to that 

( place,' < thither.' 
Abl. ill-6=ill-o-(i). Ad-\ 

JoS^. and line pi-&=iM-Mi). same a^maso. 

=sill-(o)-iq-o. J 
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HMenllae. 


Feminine. 


Meutsr. 


Nom. iU-i. 


iU-ae. 


iU-a. 


Gen. ill-o-nun. 


ill-a-mm. 


same as masc. 


Dat. iU-i&. 


m-is. 


same as masc. 




m-irs. 


m-a. 


AbL iU-is. 


m-is. 


same as masc. 
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The d which is appended to the nominative and accusative of the 
neater singular is the same as the demonstratiye de in Greek, as in 
kS-de, * this person here/ toM, * this thing here,' and is probably the 
same as the usual demonstrative prefix t, which is used in Latin 
and Greek, and many other related languages. It augments the de- 
monstrative sense villud, 'that there.* 

The formation of some of the plural cases has been less fully 
stated than that of the corresponding cases in the singular, as the 
dative and ablative ; yet, from a comparison with the Greek forma, 
and from analogy, it can hardly be doubted that these cases, and 
the nominative and accusative as well, are contracted. The same 
also may be assumed of the genitive. 

The signification of UU, according to its composition as above ex- 
plained, would be that of the general demonstrative * that,' with the 
addition that the demonstrative idea is associated with an object as 
a quality or pro])erty of it ; or, in other words, it would mark an ob- 
ject as having for its property the being * pointed to,' or otherwise 
brought to the attention of the person to whom the discourse is ad- 
dressed, so that ilU would express * a person who has the quality of 
that.' And with this sense, suggested by its formation, that in 
which it is actually employed is in accordance. It is distinguished 
from hie by marking the more remote as contrasted with the nearer 
object, * that' as opposed to < this.' Quails et Eurotae Pollux et 
Castor arenis. Hie victor pugnis, Ule futurus equis. — Propert. £1., 
iii., 12, 17. But it may be farther remarked, a. that Ule obtains de- 
rivatively the signification of < that,' < the great,' <the remarkable,' 
as indicating some person or thing as particularly distinguished and 
known to all. E. g. Cic. Ep. ad Div., v., 12 : Alexander UUy * the 
great Alexander.' Medea t//a, < the well known,* * the notorious 
Medea.* 5. In cases in which hie is not expressed, iUe is, notwith- 
standing, sometimes employed, retadning, however, more or less of 
its proper sense as the opposite of hie. E. g. Persuadere videtur 
Africanus omnium rerum publicarum nostram veterem iUam opti- 
mam esse. — Cic. de Leg., ii., 10. Ble ego liber, itte ferox tacui. — 
Ov. Met., i., 767. e. Jt may be given as a general practical remark 
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for the guidance of the student in the use of t> and tile, that the for- 
mer is to be employed as the common demonstrative pronoun, cor- 
responding to * A^/ * that,' &e., in English, while ille is to be used 
where there is, either expressed- or understood, an opposition be* 
tween a more remote and a nearer object. 

Some adverbs connected with ilj^e m^y be here explained. 1. iZ- 
lie, * there,' is the ablative singular, probably neuter, of ille, formed 
as exhibited in the table of the infections of that pronoun, and in 
the same way exactly as hie, *here,' yiz.,,o, the final vowel of the 
root, unites by contraction with t, the case-ending of the ablative, 
and so disappears, the i being at the same time lengthened ; c is 
added in the same way as in hie, and has the same sense. The for- 
mation of Ulie may therefore be represented as follows : t//-(o)-i-cs= 
illri-c, lUic marks the place in which, an action occurs or an object 
is, and answers to the question * where 1* corresponding to the En- 
glish * in that place,' * there.' It differs from ibi, * there,' in the same 
way that ille does from is, and is contrasted with hie, 'here,' just as 
ille is with hie. Multo melius hie quae fiunt, quam Ulie ubi sum as* 
sidue, scio. — Ter. Hec, ii., 1, 20. So * in that case,' as opposed to 
* in this case.' Hie ubi opus est non verentur, iUic ubi nihil opus 
est ibi verentur.—Ter. Andr,, iv., 1, 13. 2. lUae, * in that way,' is 
the ablative singular feminine of ille, contraction having been un- 
dergone, and c {ee) being added, precisely as in Jiae, viz., iU-a-i-e^z 
ill'a-{i)-es=illdc. The proper signification of illae, * in that way,' is 
an instance of one of the common meanings of the ablative case, 
that in which it answers to the question * how V * in what way V dee. 
Hoe an illae eam incerti consilii sum.~Plaut. Rud., i., 3, 30. Ple- 
nus rimarum sum, hae atque illae perfluo. — ^Ter. Eun., i., 2, 25. 3. 
lUine, ' thence,' corresponds to hine, ' hence,' and is, like it^an abla- 
tive case fornied in the same manner^ viz., the termination tn of the 
ablative being added to the root illo, the final o is lost by contrac- 
tion : e is aflixed in the same way as in hine, &c. In signification 
illine is opposed to hine, as ille to hie, and is to be understood as an 
ablative indicating the point from which motion proceeds, * from that 
place,' < thence.' It is distinguished from.in^e, * thence,' as ille is 
from it.' E. g. Ubi primum poterit se illine abducet. — Ter. Eun., 
iv., 1, fin. Illine hue transfertur virgo. — Ter. Adelph., iv., 7, 13. 4. 
lUue, * to that place,' * thither,' is the opposite oihue, * to this place,' 
< hither,' and is formed in the same way, viz., it is an accusative 
neuter singular of i7/«, in which the final o of the root is exchanged 
for u: c is added, as in the cases heretofore mentioned. The for- 
mation, accordingly, will be as follows : iiluc==iUce. It may be re- 
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marked that i//oc, * thither,' is sometimes written for illuc, and ilh 
for iliac. E. g. Cum iUo adyenio solitudo ante osteam.— Ter. Andr., 
ii., 2, 25. Quid cum iUuc^ quo nunc ire paritas, veneris t — Plaut. 
Merc. , iii., 4, 64. (See Face. Lex.) It has the primary sense of the 
accusative case, as indicating the point reached by motion, and an- 
swering to the question ' to what place V hence it corresponds to the. 
English * to that place,* < thither.' From eo, * thither,' it differs in 
the same way that Hie does from ia, 5. OZtm, * formerly,' * nowa- 
days,' < upon a time,* dtc, may be regarded as an ablative case of 
ilU, preserving in the use of o for i in the root, and also in the want 
of the doubling of the /, the more ancient form, as seen in o/e, &c. 
The ending im might seem to be different from that of the ablative 
in in, but it is remarkable that the Sanscrit^ which has in for the 
casus locativus, has also dm for the endinir of the same case in fern* 
inine nouns. (See Bopp, Vergl. Gram., 4 200, 201, 202.) This fact 
would go to confirm the conjecture suggested by the peculiar signi- 
fications of dim, that in the Latin language also the ablative had, 
besides in, another ending nearly resembling it, namely, in tm. A 
like confirmation may be derived from the correspondence of the 
Sanscrit endings of the casus locativus in Ayam, bhyam, with the 
Latin At and bi. It may therefore be assumed, with a good degree 
of confidence, that olim is composed ofol=il, the root in Hie, and an 
old ablative ending in im. Thus formed, olim would properly sig- 
nify ' in or at that place or time ;' it is actually used, however, only 
in reference to time, and this in a variety of significations, which 
hardly admit of being explained except on the supposition that they 
are secondary meanings, and derived from the primary sense *at 
that time,' which may equally indicate time present, past, and fu< 
ture. Thus olim signifies, a. * formerly,' < once upon a time,' 6cc. 
E. g. Plaut. Stich., iv., 1, 33 : Fuit olim aenex : ei filiae duae eraat. 
Cic. de Orat., ii., 43 : Sic enim olim loquebantur. Plin. Sec, viii., 
Ep. 9 : Olim non librpm in manos, non stilom. sumpsi, * this long 
time.* b. * In time to come,' * hereafter.' E. g^ Non si male nunc, 
et olim sic erit.— Hor. Carm., ii., 10, 17; Virg. Aen.. iv., 625. c. 
* Sometimes,' *on occasion.' E.g. Hor. Sat., i., 1, 25 : Ut pueris 
olim, dec. d. Olim has now and then the signification of < ever,' and 
seems to be connected with ullus^ * any.' E. g. An quid est o/tm 
salute melius 1 — Plaut. Asin,, iii.^ 3, 128. 

Uu is compounded of the general demonstrative roott, and the- 
enclitic particle it, which occurs in some other words, as iuU^ «u- 
oipu, dec, and has a demonstrative sense, pointing out, as with the 
finger, the object to which the speaker refers.. It is probably the 
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same with the Greek enclitic di, as in h8di, * this here,* and with 
the tt which is the characteristic prefix in demonstrative correla- 
^Tes, as talis, tantut, &c. The * which intervenes between the 
root t and the particle te is most probably merely euphonic, as in 
the superlative ending nnrns, &c. The formation of iste would ac- 
cordingly be i-S'te ; and its proper signification be ' that—there,* 
the strongest possible demohstrative. The inflections of isU are so 
exactly like those ofille that they need not be here exhibited. 

From its composition, and from its use in the language, the prop- 
er signification of iste is readily determined to be, as ahready men- 
tioned, that of the strongest possible demonstrative, referring always 
to an object immediately withm view, and to which the speaker 
may be supposed to point with the finger, so that its meaning 
would be conveyed in English by the awkward phrase * that — ^there.' 
E, g., in Cic. Cat, i., 7, 6, the words ista subsellia, < those benches,* 
were uttered while the orator pointed to them with the finger, or by 
some other gesture plainly indicated the objects to which he would 
direct the attention of the hearer. From the very strong demon- 
strative signification of iste arise other meanings. Thus it marks 
an object as appertaining to, or connected with the second person, 
it being very natural and common for the speaker to point to what 
is in the hands of, or in any way connected with the person whom 
he addresses, whenever this becomes the subject of discourse. It 
corresponds in this sense with the English expression *that of 
yours,* * that— your.* E.g. Cic. deP,ep., i., 10: Turn Scipio, sunt 
ista (' what you have said*), ut diets ; set audisse credo, Tubero, Pla- 
tonem, 6lc. Again, it expresses contempt, and, less frequently, ad- 
miration, both of these meanings being derived from the general 
power of marking an object as pointed to. E. g. EXponam vobis 
ex quibus generibus hominum istae' copiae comparentur, * those con- 
temptible troops.* — Cic. Cat., ii., 8, 17. Honaines sapientes et ista 
auctoritate (* that distinguished influence*) praeditos qua vos estis, 
his rebus mederi convenit.— Cic. Rose. Am., 53. 

This pronoun also furnishes ^ome adverbs, which correspond in 
their form and signification with those derived from hie and iUe. I. 
Isiie is an ablative, the formation of which exactly resembles that 
of hie and iUie, viz., ist-ioyi-e^ist-i-e. It signifies properly * in that 
place— there,* * in that place where you are ;* and diflTers from t^', 
* there,' and UUc, Uhere,* in its stronger demonstrative character, 
and in its reference secondarily to the second person. E. g. Quid 
isiie tibi negotii esti— Ter. Andr., v., 3, S. Tu istie (* there where 
you are*) maneas ut Chremem introduces.— -Ter. Eun., v., 2, fin. 
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3. IsUc likewise is an ablative case singular, bat of the feminine 
gender, and explained precisely like hoe ; viz., w^a-(t>e=u/•tf-c. It 
signifies properly * in that way — there,' and differs from iUac just as 
isHc does from illie, 3. Ittine, * from that place— there,* is another 
form of the ablatiYe case, resembling exactly kine, mde, UUnci viz*, 
isi'(oyin-<=i»i'in-e. In signification it differs from inde, * thence,' 
iiUne^ < thence,' in the same way that isle does from m and from 
ilU, E. g. Qui ittmc (* from that place in which you are'), Yeninnt 
supeibum te esse dicunt. — Cic. £p. ad Div., i, 10. iMtmc loquere 
si quid Yis — ^procul tamen andiam — Plaut. Capt., iii., 4, 71. 4. h- 
tuc, * to that place — ^there,' is an accusative case neuter singular of 
the pronoun Uu, the formation being the same with that of huct il- 
luCf and, with slight change, with that of eo, viz., ishtra=sut<hc» As 
an accasative case, istucf * to that place — ^there,' would have for its 
proper sense the pointing out the object reached by motion, and 
would differ from eo and illuc in having a stronger demonstrative 
sense, and its consequent reference to the second person. E.g, 
Concedete istuc. — ^Plaut. Asin., iii., 3, 56. It may be remarked, in 
confirmation of the formation ofistue above given, that both isto and 
ittoe occur sometimes in the sense of ittue. E. g. Liceat modo isto 
venire. — Cic. £p. ad Div., ix., 16. Nee quemquam istoe ad vos in- 
tromittam.— Plaut. True, iv., S, 6. 

Jdan is compounded of the general demonstrative root t and the 
sufllx dem, which is so united with the pronoun as to be attached in 
the several cases to the inflectional forms of is : thus, in the nomi- 
native masculine, idem is contracted from isdenit the feminine is ear 
dem, and the neuter hdem. Its inflections need not, therefore, be 
particularly noticed. The partide dem, which is thus added to the 
demonstrative, may be considered in every material point the same 
as the demonstrative ending d (in Greek de), which appears under 
the forms of te, as in iste, and ta, as in ita, and is the same probably 
as the prefix t in taUs, dte. The form under which the demonstra- 
tive corresponding to is occurs in Sandcrit is i-dam. It will be 
ask^d, whence comes the m, which makes the difference between 
this ending and the Greek de. It may be conjectured to have the 
same origin with the n ephelkustikon in Greek ; that is, it may be 
regarded as most probably euphonic. The substitution of m for n 
was before seen in oUm compared with itUn^, 

The signification of idem, admitting the composition of it to be as 
above explained, would be properly that of the general demonstra- 
tive, rendered more emphatic by the addition of the particle dem, not 
materially differing from iste ; and would be expressed in English 
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foy * that—there/ In this sense, however, it does not occur in use, 
being most commonly employed to mar^ the object to which it 
points as identical with one which has been before mentioned and 
to which reference i^ made, and being translated in English by ' the 
same.* E. g, Eadem utilitatis quae honestatis est regula.~-Gic. Off., 
iii., 18. This meaning, it should be remarked, is derived from the 
primary signification which the composition suggests, and is there- 
fore confirmatory of what has been said of. the formation of idem. 
The transition from the idea of an object strongly pointed out as 
with the finger, to that of the same object presented a second xime, 
or to that of its identity with an object already mentioned, is easy 
and natural. It is only required that the person or thing which is 
already named shall be pointed to instead of being named a second 
time. E,g. Quicquid honestum est, idem (* that thing'=* the same 
thing'), est utile- — Cic. Off. , ii., 3. In this way the Greek demonstra- 
tive autos {avToc), *that person,* * he,* with the article prefixed {6 av- 
rof ), obtains the signification of * the same,' and so shows that this 
explanation of the mode in which the secondary meaning of idem 
has arisen is correct. The Greek auios {avroc), it is true, is a com- 
pound, au^tot (av-4-roc), the former part of which, au (av) common- 
ly signifies * again,* but it is not improbable that this itself is a form 
of the demonstrative. Idem may occaslonaUy be expressed by 
* also,* * likewise,* or * in like manner.' E. g. Ego vir fortis, tdemque 
pbilosophus, viVere pulcherrimum duxi, *and likewise.* This is 
manifestly another case merely of the ordinary meaning of idem. 

The pronoun i^m furnishes the adverb item^ which is probably the 
neuter singular of the nominative or accusative, slightly changed 
in form by the substitution of t for d. It signifies *^also,' * likewise,' 
following one of the secondary meanings of the pronoun. E.g. 
Solis defectiones, itemque lunae, praedicuntur in multos annos.— 
Cic. de Div., ii., 6. 

Tbe reflective pronoun ipse is compounded of the general demon- 
strative root i and tbe reflective pronoun «e, 'self ;' p is merely eu- 
phonic, introduced as the same letter is in sum-p-ai, from eum-o, em- 
p-ti, from em-Oy and aa d is in pro-d-esaey from pro-sum : compare 
auo-p-tCf mea-p-te. Its formation woidd therefore be thus express- 
ed : i-p-se. Its declension is, for the most part, like that ofille and 
iste, the case-endings being added to ipe as the inflectional root : 
e. g. genitive ips-iua, dative ips-i, &c. For some slight variations, 
see the grammars. 

Ipse is always reflective in its signification, corresponding to 
*he himself,' dec, in English. E.g. Non quaesivit ubi ipse tuto 
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▼iveret, aed node praesidio posset esse civibus suis. — ^Nep. Con. 2. 
A multis virtQs ipsa coDtemnitur.— Cic de Amic, c. 23. Neque 
enim ipte Caesar alienus est a nobis.^Cic. £p. ad Div., vi., 10. H 
may often be translated by ' e¥en,' * the very,' ' tbe self-same/ this 
being easily derived from the primary sense. E. g. Dyrrhacbio sum 
profectas ipio iilo die, * that very day.'— Cic. £p. ad Att., iv., 1. Ego 
ips< cum eodem ipso non invitus erraverim. — Cic. Tusc., i., 17. Ipse 
iiJe Gorgias in illo ipso Platonisiibro profitetar.—- Cic. de Orat., iii., 
32. Closely connected with this is the sense in which it is trans- 
lated by *Ju8t,' *mere,^ &o. E.g. Qui ipso nomine ac rumore de- 
fenderit, ' by his mere name,' dec. — Cic. pro Lege Man., 15. (See 
Zuonpt, Ausf. Gram., No. 696.) When it is coupled with personal 
pronouns, as im, /«, dec, care must be taken to distinguish to which 
word in the sentence it belongs. 1. It stands in the nominative 
{ipsct dec.) when it refers to the subject which is there meant to be 
set fortti more prominently. E. g. Non egeo medicina : me ipse con- 
solor, * I myself am my comforter' — I need not that others console 
me. — Cic. de Amic, 3. If he had said, me ipsom consoler, the sense 
would have been, and * I console myself — I do not console others. 
2. It stands in the same case with the pronoun (hk, Uj dec.) when 
this is to be set forth distinctly, and as opposed to others. E. g. 
Nob potest exercitum is continere imperator qui se ipsum non con- 
tinet, • who does not restrain himself— to say nothing of others. — 
Cic. pro Lege Man. Thus me ipsum diligo ; but sibi ipse mortem 
conscivit. (See Zumpt, Gr., ^ 696.) 

Alius^ * other.' In the more ancient period of the language, this 
word occurs in the form of a<t«, a/u{, dec, as in several places in Lu- 
cretius. (See Freund's Lex.) It is composed of oZ, the same root 
which occnrs in the Greek aJUIr^U (aXXoc), only that this has the I doub- 
led by tbe force of pronunciation ; it is probably related to the root 
hil in hU-iJOs {iiUMQ), * of such size.' Compare further the English 
else, Anglo-Saxon eU-es, ancient German aU-es, and the Sanscrit an- 
ja. (See Graff, Althochd.Spr^i., 226.) The termination tu« (Greek 
ids) is an adjeetive ending, which is frequently used in Latin to ex- 
press thai the object represented by the root to which it is attached 
is to be taken as the attribute of some person or thing : thus, * Cor- 
intk'ius, * a Corinthian.' Thus far the composition of alrius is not 
attended with any important difficulty or doubt ; but it may not be 
considered quite so certain what is the composition of a/, assumed 
as the root of alius, and which must be admitted to have the signi- 
fication of * other.' It may be considered to be the same with the 
loot in t/^< or O-e, with the interchange of i and a, of which very 
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It has been seen that the oonunon and preTuiingsense 
of tlk is 'that,* as eontnsled with * this,' and from this, necessarily 
inTcdving the notion of opposition or diyersity to a greater or less 
degree, would follow veiy readilj the secondary meaning of * other,' 
* dUfisient,' which is aB that distinguishes oHub from tUe, The pri- 
mary sense of s2w# woold therefore be, * having the property of that* 
as opposed to Mm ; the secondary, in which alone it is used, * other,* 
•different.' Thns far the signification of atiu9 has been considered 
only as iilnstratiTe of the etymological stroeture of the word. It 
may now be obserred in addition, that a/tiw, 'other,* is spoken with 
reference to many, or at least more than two persons or things, in 
this diflbring from altera which, it will be seen, has regard only to 
two, and signifies * the other of two.* E. g. Nee nobis praeter med 
a/m« qaisquam est servos Sosia.— Plant. Amph., i., 1, 244. In the 
signification of ' other,* it is freqoently associated with the indefinite 
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proooans dUquis^ ^i*i quisquamf quidam. In the sense of ' different,* 
*elae,* it is commonly coupled with aique or ae, and ei, seldomer 
with nUi and quam, 'than;' with git^m, in good writers, fo«- ;.he 
most part only when a negative precedes, or a question which in- 
rolves a negation. Sometimes, from the idea of contrast or com- 
parison which it implies, it is followed by the ablative of compari 
son, or by praeUr. E, g. Illi sunt alio ingenio atqut tu. — Plaut. 
Pseud., iv., 7, 35. Lux longe alia est solia et lychnorum. — Cic. 
Gael, 28. Erat historia nihil aliud nisi annalium oonfectio.— Cic. 
de Orat., ii., 12. Pinaster nihil aiiud est quam pinus silyestris.— 
Plin. N. H., xvi., 10. Qui quaerit alia his malum videtur quaerere. 
— Plaut. Poen. Prol., 22. Nee quidquam aliud est phiiosophia prae- 
tor studium sapieotiae.— Cic. Off, ii., 5. (See Freund's Woerterb., 
sub voce.) 

To alius belong several adverbs, some of which may be briefly 
noticed. The most important of them are alid, alioqui, and alioquin, 
alia, alias, alitor, aliusmodi, alicunde, alicubi, alibi, dec. 

Alio, like eo, quo, hu-c, &c., is an accusative neuter singular, and 
signifies, a. As the object reached by motion, * to another or diflfer- 
ent place.* B. g. Arpinum, ne mihi eundum sit, an quo alio. — Cic. 
ad Att., ix., 17. L As an accusative, in the sense of * as to,* * in re- 
gard to,' it signifies * to another end,' * purpose,' ' use,' as plebem 
nosquam alio natam quam ad serviendum. — Li v., vii., 18. Alioqui 
and alioquin is compounded of alio, an accusative in the sense of 
< as to,' * as regards,' and meaning * as respects what is other or a 
different,' and qui, the ablative feminine singular of ^ut, signifying 
* m what way,' * how,' or quin, interrogatively, * in what way or how; 
not V Alioqui or alioquin commonly signifies * otherwise,' * in other 
respects,' and this would be nearly the signification of alio alone. 
The force of qui or quin does not fully appear in the compound, or 
can not be expressed in English beyond the notion of way or man- 
ner conveyed by the ending toise or * otherwise.' It occurs as an 
obvious objection to the view of alio above given, namely, that it is* 
an accusative case, that the final o ia long. But the same objec- 
tion applies equally to eo and quo, as well as to alio, when not com- 
pounded ; and these are almost certainly accusative cases. Indeed, 
it may be safely assumed that these are accusative cases neuter, 
and they may be adduced as examples of the lengthening of a final 
short vowel, in the same way as the final o of the present tense is 
always made long in Greek and sometimesin Latin. Alia, * in an- 
other way,' is an ablative feminine singular, contracted from alia-t, 
and retains one of the proper significations of the ablative. Alias, 
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pronoons aHquis^ quU^ quu^uam, quidam. In the sense of * different,* 
'else/ it is commonly coupled with aique or ae, and ei, seldomer 
with nin and quam, *than;* with gu^m, in good writers, fo«' ;,he 
most part only when a negative precedes, or a question which in- 
ToWes a negation. Sometimes, from the idea of contrast or com- 
parison which it implies, it is followed by the ablative of compari 
son, or by praetor. E. g. Illi sunt alio ingenio atqut tu. — Plaut. 
Pseud., iv., 7, 35. Lux longe alia est solis et lychnorum. — Cic. 
Gael, 28. Erat historia nihil alvui nisi annalium oonfectio. — Cic. 
de Orat., ii., 12. Pinaster nihil alittd est quam pinus silyestris. — 
Plin. N. H., zvi., 10. Qui quaerit alia hia malum videtur quaerera 
— Plaut. Poen. Prol., 22. Nee quidquam aliud est philosophia prae- 
ter studium sapientiae.— Cic. Off, ii., 6. (See Freund*s Woerterb., 
sub voce.) 

To aliuM belong several adverbs, some of which may be briefly 
noticed. The most important of them are alid, alioqui, and alioquin, 
alia, alias, alitor, aliusmodi, alicunde, alicubi, alibi, dec. 

Alib^ like ed, ^tto, ftu-c, &c., is an accusative neuter singular, and 
signifies, a. As the object reached by motion, * to another or differ- 
ent place.' E.g. Arpinnm, ne mihi eundum sit, an quo alio. — Cic. 
ad Att, ix., 17. h. As an accusative, in the sense of * as to,' * in re- 
gard to,' it signifies * to another end,' * purpose,' * use,' as pjebem 
nusqnam alio natam quam ad serviendum. — Liv., vii., 18. Alioqui 
and alioquin is compounded of alio, an accusative in the sense of 
< as to,' * as regards,' and meaning * as respects what is other or a 
different,' and qui, the ablative feminine singular of qui, signifying 
* m what way,' * how,' or quin, interrogatively, * in what way or hovf 
not V Alioqui or alioquin commonly signifies * otherwise,' * in other 
respects,' and this would be nearly the signification of alio alone. 
The force of qui or quin does not folly appear in the compound, or 
can not be expressed in English beyond the notion of way or man- 
ner conveyed by the ending wise or * otherwise.' It occurs as an 
obvious objection to the view of alio above given, namely, that it is* 
an accusative case, that the final oia long. But the same objec- 
tion applies equally to eo and quo, as well as to alio, when not com- 
pounded ; and these are ahnost certainly accusative cases. Indeed, 
it may be safely assumed that these are accusative cases neuter, 
and they may be adduced as examples of the lengthening of a final 
short vowel, in the same way as the final o of the present tense is 
always made long in Greek and sometimesin Latin. Alia, * in an- 
other way,' is an ablative feminine singular, contracted from alia-t, 
and retains one of the proper significations of the ablative. Alias, 
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many examples could be famished if it were necessary to adduce 
examples to show that this may occur ; thus, pig-mUf pac-tum, SaD»- 
crit pantMha, Greek pempe 9.nd pente, Latin quinque, dus. (See Pott, 
Etym. Forsch., i., p. 3.) The root al itself will then be, aailinilU 
was shown to be, a compound, of which a is the demonstrative root, 
which appears in this form in the Greek aUot, and in the other words 
above mentioned ; and the / may be explained as it was in ilU, viz., 
as being the adjective ending lus (vdus), or, which is not very dif- 
ferent, seeing the two terminations are probably very closely related, 
it may be the adjective ending lis (Um), which has a like significa- 
tion. In either case, the final syllable of this adjective ending would 
be dropped to make way for the superadded adjective sign iw. Ali- 
us, from the view here taken, would seem to be composed of the 
demonstrative root a and of a double adjective ending bis (uitM) or 
lis (JUis), from which comes the /, and tus, added to oi as a new root : 
thus, a4'ius. Granting this to be the composition of alius, its sig- 
nification, 80 far as the chief element is concerned, would be the 
same exactly with iUe ; and this might occasion a doubt as to the 
formation itself, for al has constantly the meaning * other,^ * differ- 
ent,' a sense which ilU has not. But, in fact, the meaning of * oth- 
er,' which aUus obtains, may, with mueh propriety, be regarded as 
secondary, and derived from the demonstrative sense * that,' belong- 
ing to UU. And it is by no means improbable that the idea of dis- 
tinction, difference, and even contrariety, would spring from the or- 
dinary meaning of the simple demonstrative pronoun nhat ;' for it 
would only be necessary to suppose the object thus pointed out to 
stand in contrast with some other regarded by the speaker at the 
same time. It has been seen that the common and prevailing sense 
of t^ is *that,' as contrasted with. ' this,' and from this, necessarily 
involving the notion of opposition or diversity to a greater or less 
degree, would follow very readily the secondary meaning of * other,' 
* different,' which is all that distinguishes aUus from Me. The pri- 
mary sense of alius would therefore be, * having the property of that* 
as opposed to this ; the secondary, in which alone it is used, * other,' 
< different.' Thus far the signification of alius has been cpnsidered 
only as illustrative of the etymological structure of the word. It 
may now be observed in addition, that alius, 'other,' is spoken with 
reference to many, or at least more than two persons or things, in 
. this diflfisring frt>m alter, which, it will be seen, has regard only to 
two, and signifies * the other of two.' E. g. Nee nobis praeter med 
alius quisquam est servos Sosia.— Plaut. Amph., i., 1, 244. In the 
signification of < other,' it is frequently associated with the indefinite 
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proDOons aHquu^ quist quUquam, quidam, lo the seose of * different,* 
'else,* it is commonly coupled with aique or ae, and et, seldomer 
with nisi and guam, * than ;* with qu^m, in good writers, fo«- ;,he 
most part only when a negative precedes, or a question which in- 
volves a negation. Sometimes, from the idea of contrast or com- 
parison which it implies, it is followed by the ablative of compari 
son, or by praetor. E. g. Illi sunt alio ingenio atqut tu. — Plaut. 
Pseud., iv., 7, 35. Lux longe alia est solis et lychnorum. — Cic. 
Gael, 28. Erat historia nihil aliud mti annalium oonfectio. — Cic. 
de Orat., ii, 12. Pinaster nihil aliud est quam pinus silyestris. — 
Plin. N. H., xvi., 10. Qui qaaerit alia his malum videtur quaerere. 
— Plaut. Poen. Prol., 22. Nee qoidquam aliud est philosophia prae- 
tor studium sapientiae.— Cic. Off, ii., 6. (See Freund's Woerterb., 
sob voce.) 

To alius belong several adverbs, some of which may be briefly 
noticed. The most important of them are alio, alioqul, and alioquin, 
alia, alias, aliter, aliusmodi, alicunde, alicubi, alibi, dec. 

Alio, like eo, quo, hu-c, 6lo., is an accusative neuter singular, and 
signifies, a. As the object reached by motion, * to another or differ- 
ent place.' E. g. Arpinum, ne mihi eundum sit, an quo alio. — Cic. 
ad Att., ix., 17. b. As an accusative, in the sense of * as to,' * in re- 
gard to,' it signifies * to another end,' * purpose,' * use,' as plebem 
nosquam alio natam quam ad serviendom. — Liv., vii., 18. Alioqui 
and (Uioquin is compounded of alio, an accusative in the sense of 

* as to,' * as regards,' and meaning * as respects what is other or a 
different,' and qui, the ablative feminine singular of ^t, signifying 

* m what way,' * bow,' or quin, interrogatively, *• in what way or how 
not V Alioqui or alioquin commonly signifies * otherwise,' * in other 
respects,' and this would be nearly the signification of alio alone. 
The force of qui or quin does not folly appear in the compound, or 
can not be expressed in English beyond the notion of way or man- 
ner conveyed by the ending toise or * otherwise.' It occurs as an 
obvious objection to the view of alio above given, namely, that it is" 
an accusative oase, that the final a ia long. But the same objec- 
tion applies equally to eo and quo, as well as to alio, when not com- 
pounded ; and these are almost certainly accusative cases. Indeed, 
it may be safely assumed that these are accusative cases neuter, 
and they may be adduced as examples of the lengthening of a final 
short vowel, in the same way as the final o of the present tense is 
always made long in Greek and sometimesjn Latin. Alia, < in an- 
other way,' is an ablative feminine singular, contracted from alia-t, 
and retains one of the proper significations of the ablative. Alias, 
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< in another way/ < at another time/ is of doubtftd formation. (See 
Pott, £tym. Forsch., ii., 305, and compare aUeras.) AlUer, < other- 
wise,* is compounded of the radical al and the adverbial ending t-ter, 
as in 8implic-I-ter, audac-ter. Alicunde=uli-cunde and ali-cubi may 
be noticed as famishing the complete forms of unde and ubi, which 
will be examined under the relative qui, Ali-hi is a form of the ab- 
lative to be compared with ibi, &.o. The signification of alicunde, 
*from somewhere else,* of aZuru^t, ' elsewhere,* and of aZi^, ' else- 
where,' corresponds exactly with the composition. 

Alter, * the other of two.* If the explanation of alius be true, that 
of alter follows Without difficulty. The root is al, as in alius; and the 
ending ter is the same that occurs in uter, ceteri, dec, in the Greek 
comparative teros {repoc), in the English o-ther, &c. The ending ter 
referring to two, the signification of al-ler agrees with its composi- 
tion, being * the other of two.' E. g. Necesse est enim sit alterum 
ex doobuB.— Cic. Tusc, i., 41. Ex ipsa in itinere hoc, alterae dum 
narrat. — Ter. Heaut., ii., 3, 30. In the plural, alter is used only with 
plural nouns, and with such nouns as in the plural express individuals 
regarded as constituting a whole or party. E. g. Adductus sum tuis 
unis et altcris lilteris. — Cic. ad Att., xiv., 18. Utrique alteris freti 
(• to the other party'). — Sail. Jug., 18.* Alter is used in a variety of 
combinations, in all of which it retains more or less distinctly its 
primary sense. Thus alter — alter, * the one — ^the other ;* so, in a 
succession of objects, to express *the second.' E.g. Proximo, al- 
tera, tertio, reliqois consecutis diebus, non intermittebas. — Cic. Phil., 
!., 13. (See Freund's Lat. Woert.) 

The remaining pronouns of this class, talis, tantus,totus, tot, with 
the pronominal conjunctions and adverbs, dum, donee, torn, and turn, 
may be more conveniently examined under the separate class of cor- 
relatives. 

3. Relative and Interrogative Pronouns. — lliese have been placed 
together, as having the same general characteristics both of form 
and signification, the latter differing from the former chiefly in its 
expressing that the object which it points out is the subject or ob- 
ject of a question. 

The characteristic sigh of both the relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns in the Latin language is qu or c, which is prefixed to the gen- 
eral demonstrative root i, 6cc. Thus qu-i is formed of the root t, 
which in other cases becomes o, u, &c., and this prefix ; so qu-i-s, 
&c. tt is worth while' to remark the very extensive prevalence of 
these and their equivalents k, p, w, toh, hv, as the signs of ihe rela- 
tive and interrogative pronouns in the Latin and the related Ian- 
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goages. Thus, in the Latin, qu-i, cu-ms or qu-o-hta ; in the Greek 
p-os, Ionic k-09; in the Sanscrit k-as, k-a^ Gothic ht-as ; German to-er, 
Anglo-Saxon wk-a, Englisb wA^, tph-aty &c. 

The relative is not only compound in its form, but also in its sig- 
nification ; for it embraces two things, the pointing out an object in 
the same way with the demonstrative pronoun, which it does by 
means of its root, and the marking tiiis object, by means ot the rela- 
tive prefix and its adjective form, as a qualification or attribute of 
an object already mentioned. It differs from an ordinary adjective 
in this, that the noun which it attaches to another as a quality is 
the mere index of a person or thing, and that this noun is at the 
same time the subject or object of a separate proposition, which with 
it is introduced as the qualification of a preceding noun. Hence the 
proper office of the relative pronoun is to introduce an additional 
proposition as qualifying, or explanatory of, one which precedes : 
thus, Ille qui navigat, quum subito mare coepit horrescere, unius 
opem implorat.^Cic. Rep., i., 40. Here the simple proposition is, 
* that man implores,* &c. ; the phrase qui namgat, * who sails,* is add- 
ed by way of qualification, and is necessarily subordinate and par- 
enthetic. From what has been said, it appears that the relative is 
strictly at one and the same time a noun, as constituting the sub- 
ject or object of a proposition, and an adjective, as connecting this 
proposition with a previously-named object as its attribute. 

In regard to the inflection of the relatiye qui, it may be remarked, 
that it is the same in every important particular with the demon- 
strative u. The nominative singular of the masculine gender, how- 
ever, like Hie, wants the ending i, which t« retains. Other slight 
Tariations may be learned from the grammars. It may deserve re- 
maikf that a more ancient form of the genitive cu-ius was quo-ius^ 
and that the dative cu-t was anciently written qua-u Also that the 
ablative quo must have had, likewise, the form quo-i, and qua the 
form qun-t, since not only the adverb qui, * how,* is certainly the 
same as quo-i or qua-i, but besides, the compound qui-eum, * with 
whom,* is used both for the masculine and feminine, that is, for qud- 
cum and for qud-eum, or, more properly speaking, for quchi-cum and 
qua^itcum. In the ablative plural, queis and quU are sometimes 
used for quibus. 

With respect to its construction, the relatire qui retains its two* 
Ibid nature above described, that is, it is partly a noun substantive 
and partly a noun adjective, a. It has the nature of an adjective, 
and so agrees with the preceding noun (or antecedent) in gender 
and in number. £. g. Ea quae ignoramus discere, ea quae tcimtts 
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alios docere solemus. — Cic. Nat. Deor., it., 69. Nobit quidem, pii 
te amamuB, erit grati:|in.-^Cic. £p. ad Diy., xy., 17. h. It retains 
the character of a nouo, and is accordingly directed, in so far as 
case is concerned, by the relation which it bears to the other parts 
of the subordinate or parenthetic proposition which it introduces. 
E,g^ Haec Academicorum est una sefUentia, quam reliquorum phil- 
osophoram nemo probat. — Cic. Acad., ii., S2. Here quam, consid- 
ered as an adjective, takes the gender and number of its noun sen^ 
tenfia ; considered as a noun, and as the ol^ect of the verb probat, it 
takes the accusative case. Sueeus manat quern opobalsamum to- 
cant— Plin. Nat. Hist., zii., S5. 

It sometimes occurs that the relative in Latin, as is very com- 
monly the case in Greek, is attracted into the case of the antece- 
dent. E' g» Quum scribas et agas altquid eorufn quorum consuesti — 
(more commonly quae consuesti) — Cic. £p. ad Div., t., 14. So Livy 
(i., 29), raptim qmbu» quisqae poterat elatis. 

The preposition which properly belongs to an antecedent that has 
been omitted is sometimes retained before the relative. E, g. Nunc 
redeo ad qtuie mihi mandas. — Cic. ad Att., v., 11. 

When the relative refers to several subjects, its gender follows 
the rule for adjectives in such a case. — See Biilr., ^ 137, seq., and 
297. 

When the relative refers as its antecedent to an entire proposi- 
tion, or to an abstract notion derived from a proposition regarded as 
a whole, it is put in the neuter gender singular. E..g. Caes. B. GalL, 
Til, 21 : Conclamat omnia multitudo, et suo more armis concrepat, 
quod facere in eo consuerunt cujus orationem'approbant, < a thing 
which,* &J0. This neuter relative, commonly rendered in English 
by * that which,* * what,* < a thing which,* is very frequently express- 
ed more fully by prefixing the neuter of the demonstrative pronoun, 
id quod. E. g. Si nos, id quod maxime debet, nostra patria delectat, 
&c.--Cic. de Orat., i., 44. 

When the antecedent has a noun standing in apposition with it, 
the relative may take the gender of either the antecedent itself or 
of the apposition. E. g. Caes. B. Gall., i., 2 : Flumen Rhenus qui 
agrum Helvetium a Germanis dividit. Id.^ vi., 33 : Caesar ad flu- 
men Scaldim, quod influit in Mosam, ire constituit. 

The verb which belongs to the relative as its predicate follows 
the perMon of the antecedent. E. g. Ego qui te eonfirmo, ipse ine non 
possum. — ^Cic. ad Div., xiy., 4. Ille ego ^iti semper auctor paois/»t. 
Cic. Phil, vil, 3. Tu es is qui me saepissime omasti, — Cic. ad Div., 
XV., 4. 
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To propositions which are explained by a relative followed by the 
verb esse or a verb of * nammg,* * esteeming,' &c. {diciy vocari, apel- 
lari, nominari, kaberi, puiari^ &c.), and a noun of the predicate, the 
relative, whether subject or object, has two constructions, a. The 
relative or explanatory proposition may be viewed as essential and 
necessary to complete the sense of the correlative or antecedent 
proposition ; and then, as a general rule, the relative follows the gen. 
iir and number of the noun belonging to the latter or principal mem- 
ber of the sentence. E.g. Est in Britannia /untfn quod appellatur 
Tamesis. — Caes. B. Gall., v., II. list genus quoddam hominum quod 
Helotes vocatur. — Nep., iv., 3, 6. b. The relative proposition is 
merely a parenthetic explanation, not essential to the sense con- 
tained in the chief member of the sentence, or antecedent. E. g. 
Thebae ipsae, quod Boeotiae caput est, in magno tumultu erant.-^ 
Liv., xlii., 44. In this case the relative is attracted into the gender 
and number of the noun predicate of its own member of the sentence. 
E. g. Animal hoc plenum rationis et consilii, quern vocamus liominemf 
praeclara quadam conditione generatum est a supremo Deo. — Cic. 
Leg* i-t "^^ Here quod might be used according to the particular 
view taken. (See Billr., ^ 301, and comp. Zumpt, ^ 372.) 

To this latter case belongs the relative parenthetic phrase, of fre- 
quent occurrence, where qui is translated by *such' in English. 
E. g. Spero, quae tua prndentia et temperantia est, te jam, ut vo- 
lumus, valere, ' such is your prudenc^,' <&c. (Billr., ^ 294 ; Zumpt, 
l.c.) 

A construction adsynesim of the relative sometimes occurs, when 
it follows in gender and number, not the noun to which it refers in 
grammatical construction, but one which the mind supplies as be- 
ing contained in it. E. g. Caesar equitatum praemittit, qui videant, 
&c.— Caes. B. Gall., i., 15. 

The relative proposition is sometimes made to precede the ante- 
cedent, and the noun of the chief member is attracted into the case 
of the relative. E. g. Quam quisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat. 
— Cic. Tusc, i., 18. Quas credis esse has non sunt verae nuptiae. 
— Ter. Andr., i., 20. 

4. The Interrogative Pronoun occurs under two somewhat differ- 
ent forms, quis and qui. In regard to formation, the general char- 
acteristics of the interrogative, as has already been seen, are not 
different from those of the relative pronoun. It may be remarked, 
in reference to their inflection, that quis is both masculine and fem- 
ioine, having quid for the neuter ; while qui has quae for the femi- 
nine, and quod for the neuter. The compounds quisnavnt quidnam^ 

F 
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and quinam, guaenam, quodnam, follow the inflection of the simple 
forms quia and qui. (See Zumpt, 134 ; Billr., ^ 202.) 

In regard to signification, the interrogative pronoun woold seem 
to differ from the relative merely in this, that while the former marks 
the demonstrative which it contains as the qualification of some pre- 
ceding noun, the latter proposes it as a matter of question : thus* 
quis rex fuit 1 ' who was king V is the same as to say, ' he that was 
king— that person V the tone and manner of the speaker conveying 
the idea of asking after, inquiring for, to satisfy a doubt in the mind, 
and making the form quis to express, besides the demonstrative 
idea, < that person,' the question, < who is he V The relative intro- 
duces an explanatory proposition ; the interrogative, on the other 
hand, invites the hearer to supply what is professedly omitted as 
unknown. It is in this way that the interrogative stands so clearly 
related, in sense as well as form, to the indefinite pronoun. 

Quis, quid, differs in signification from qui, quae, quod, the former 
being used substantively, and marking as the subject of inquiry the 
object itself considered as distinguished from all other objects, the 
latter being used adjectively, and indicating as the matter of ques- 
tion the object viewed in relation to its nature or properties as dis- 
tinguished from other objects having the same nature or properties ; 
the former relates to the substance, the latter to the accidents of 
the object Quis, quid, corresponds to * who V * what V in English, in 
the sense of * what person or thing V of any indefinite number ; qui, 
quae, quod, to * who V * what V in the sense of * what kind of a per- 
son or thing V of the same class or kind of objects. Quis est herns 
tuus 1 would signify * who,* * what one (of any number) is your mas- 
ter V Qui est herns tuusi would mean *who,* < what kind of a 
man (compared with other men) is your master V £. g. Quis homo 
esti Ego sum Pamphilus. — ^Ter. Andr., ▼., 6, 1. Quis Dionysium 
Syracusium doctrinis omnibus expolivitt non Plato 1 — Cic. Or., 
iii., 34. Qui status, quod discrimen, quae fuerit in repubiica tem- 
pestas ilia, quis nesciti The distinction here marked between these 
two forms of the interrogative is not always observed, especially 
in the older writers : thus Ter. Phorm., v., 91, 1 : Qui nominat me 1 
Plant. Amph., iv., 3, 12 : Qui me Thebis alter vivit misehor 1 (See 
Ramsh., ^ 159, 1 ; Zumpt, 134; Billr., ^ 202.) 

The compound interrogative pronouns quisnam, quidnam; quinam, 
quaenam, quodnam; and ecquis, ecquid; ecqui, ecquae, ecquod, have the 
same distinction into substantive and adjective, coupled with the 
same diversity of form, that has been noticed in regard to quis and 
qui. a. Quisnam and quinam, by the addition of the particle nam to 
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the simple interrogative, are rendered still more indefinite, and ad* 
ditional emphasis is thereby given to the question ; so that the for- 
mer might be said to correspond to * who in the world? * who pos- 
sibly V in English ; the latter, to * wh^t possible kind of a person V 
£. g. Qutsnam igitur tuebitar P. Scipionis memoriam mortuil— Cic. 
Verr., ix., c. 36. Quinam homo hie ante aedes conqueritur moe- 
rens 1 — Plant. Aul., iv., 9, 17. Quidnam Pamphilum examinatum 
video 1 — ^Ter. Andr., i., 4, 7. So the adverb : Ubinam est is homo 
gentium 1 — Plant. Merc., ii., 3, 97. b. Ecquis, ecqui, probably com- 
pounded of the particle en, ' lo,* * behold,' and the interrogative guts, 
qui, besides merely asking a question, implies a doubt in the mind 
of the speaker of the existence of that about which he asks, and 
presupposes an answer in the negative. £. g. Ecquis me hodie vi- 
Tit fortunatior^T^Ter. Eun., v., 8, 1. Yos qui multas perambulas- 
tis terras, ecquam cultiorem Italia vidistis^l — Yarr., i., 2. (See 
Grotef., 4 125, 127.) 

A considerable number of adverbs and conjunctions is formed 
from the relative and interrogative pronouns, and it is proposed to 
examine in this place the formation and signification of the most 
important of them. 

Quo, * to what place or point,' * whither,' used as a relative and 
interrogative adverb, is properly an accusative case of the pronouns 
qui and quis, resembling in its formation the demonstrative eo, * to 
that place,' illue (^Ulo-c), hue, alio, dec, and is to be considered aa 
the neuter singular ending in a of the radical, without m, usually 
assumed by the neuter nominative and accusative singular of nouns 
of the second declension. Quo-^, the common form of the neuter 
nominative and accusative s'mgular of qui, does, in fact, end in o, 
the d which regularly attends it being a suffix, and no part of the 
inflexion. It may be noticed further, that quo, as an adverb, has 
the final o long. This would suggest that it is a contracted form of 
the dative, qud for quo-i; but its signification and uses can not be 
satisfactorily explained on this theory, while, on the other hand, as- 
suming it to be an accusative case, all the instances of its use, with 
the exceptions to be mentioned, admit of easy explanation. See 
above, what has been said of ^o, hue, &c., and, on the length of the 
final 0, the suggestion made when treating of alioqui, A few exam- 
ples will be sufilcient to show that the adverb quo is commonly an 
accusative case. Thus, a. It is used as the object actually reached 
by motion. E.g. Mulieres in eum locum conjecit quo exercitui ad- 
itus non erat.— Caes. B. 6., ii., 16. Me ad eam partem provinciae 
esse renturum quo (*to which*) te velle arbitrarer.— Cic. £p. ad 
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Div., iii., 6. Si qaando Romam, aliove quo mittereDt legatos. — Liv., 
xxxviii., 30 Id these examples, which might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied (see Face. Lex., s. v.), no doubt cab exist that quo marks 
the object reached by the motion implied or expressed in aditus 
erat, venturum, and mitterent. And it is equally true, in all prob- 
ability, in such cases as Quo^ quo, scelesti, ruitisi — Hor. Epod., vii!, 
1 — although, in these, quo might admit of a satisfactory explanation 
as a dative case contracted from quo-i, and answering to the Greek 
pot (froc), Ionic koi {koi), * whither.' b. It marks the extent or meas- 
ure of an action or motion. E.g. Ne hodie quidem scire videmini 
quo amentiae (* to what a pitch of madness') progressi sitis. — Liv., 
xxviii., 27. Si quo (* to any point') longius erat prodeundum. — 
Caes. B G., ii., 48. c. In a sense to be referred to the common 
meaning of the accusative * as to,* ' as regards/ it marks the object 
* with a view to which* an action is performed, denoting also the 
end or object of an action. E. g. Primum quo (* to what end*) tan- 
tam pecuniam ! Quamobrem censores ad statuam tibi conferebant ! 
— Cic. Yerr., iv., 55. So quo mibi 1 * for what advantage or interest 
of mine V To the same sense is to be referred quo with the sub- 
junctive, used to express purpose, like u/, *in order that/ *to the 
end that.* E.g. Sed quo mare finiat iram, Accedant, quaeso, fac 
tua Yota meis. — Ovid. Her. Ep., 18, v. 203. Also to be explained 
in the same way, namely, as an accusative in the meaning of ' as 
to,* * as regards,* is quo used in the sense of * for that,* * because.' 
E. g. Quod scribis, non qujo (* not for that,' * not because*) ipse audi- 
eris, sed te ipsum putare, me, &c. — Cic. ad Att., x., I. For other 
examples, see Face. Lex., s. v. 

(^uoy however, is sometimes employed in other cases. Thus it 
is occasionally used as a dative, contracted from ;uo-t, and used in- 
stead of the common form cvx. £. g. (^uo lubeat nubant, * let them 
marry whom they please.* — Plant. Aul., iii., 6. It occurs also as 
an ablative case in the sense of * in which.* E. g. Iter angustum 
et difficile, quo vix singuli carri ducerentur. — Caes. B. G., i., 6. 
Again, in the sense of * where.* E. g. Respondet se nescire quo 
loci esset. — Cic. ad Att., iii., 10. (^uo, lastly, is used with the com- 
parative in the sense of * by how much,* where also it is probably 
an ablative case. £. g. Quo difficilius, hoc praeclarius. — Cic. Off., 
i., 19. 

There are several compounds of ^uo, for the most part retaining 
the peculiarity In signification of the compound pronoun to which 
they belong, and not requiring, therefore, separate explanation. 
Quorsut is composed of ^«o and versus, the latter word being con- 
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tracted as it is in rursus, intrarsust 6lo. Quoeirca is made up of ^uo, 
as an accusative neuter wanting the demonstrative suffix d, and 
eirea. Compare adeo, intereOt interim^ and propterea. 

Ubif * where,' * when,' used both as an interrogative and relative 
adverb, is an ablative case of qui and quis. Its fuller form, as seen 
in alicubif ticubi, necubi, is cubi, which is equivalent to qudy quo, and 
cut, and differs from these forms of the dative and ablative in no 
material fact, except that it has bi instead of i for the case-ending. 
Its original form would be quo-bi^^cu-bi. Its primary signification 
would be that which it commonly has, viz., * in what place,' * where,' 
or interrogatively, *in what place?' * where 1' E.g. Ibi futures 
Helvetios, ubi Caesar constituisset. — Caes. B. G., i., 13. Ubi sunt 
qui Antonium Graece negant scire 1 — Cic. de Orat., ii., 14. Ubi in- 
veniam Pamphilum? l/^'quaeram? — Ter. An^r., ii., 2, 1. Imme- 
diately derived from this is its temporal signification, ' at what time,' 
*when/ or *at what timeV *when1' £. g. Ubi de ejus adventu 
Helvetii certiores facti sunt, legates ad cum mittunt. — Caes. B. G., 
i., 7. Ubi is sometimes used in reference to persons and things as 
the ablative of the relative. E. g. Capiunt navem illam ubi vectus 
fui — Plant. Mil. Gl., ii., 1, 40—* in which.' The proper signification 
of the several compounds of ubi, which are mostly connected with 
the indefinite pronouns, as ubinarn, ubivis, ubicumque, &c., may be 
readily inferred from that of the pronouns themselves. 

Unde, * whence,' which is both interrogative and relative, is like- 
wise an ablative case of qui and quis. It is a mutilated foi-m of 
cunde, which is retained in the compounds alicunde, ubicunde. It is 
compounded of cun, an ablative of^ui or quis, and the preposition 
de. Cun, with which compare in in inde, is the same as quo^quo-{i), 
only o is exchanged for u, as in quum or cum^ for qu^tn or comt and 
the n is added to the common ablative ending, as was seen in inde. 
So that the original form would be quo-in'dez:=quo'{i)-n-de:=:zcO'n-de 
and cu-n-de. As an ablative, and coupled with the preposition de, 
'from,' unde has properly the signification < from what place,' 
* whence,' and ia used commonly in this sense, with and without 
an interrogation. It may be remarked that cunde answers to the 
question ex quo loco 1 as well as to a quo loco ? £. g. Unde is ! 
Chae. Nescio hercle, neque unde eam, neque quorsum eam. — Ter. 
Eun., ii., 3, 18. Helvetios in fines sues, unde erant profecti, reverti 
jossit. — Caes. B. G., i., 28. The other significations of unde, and 
of its compounds, may easily be inferred from this, its more usual 
acceptation. It sometimes refers to persons and to things. E.g. 
Unde nil majus generatur ipso— Hor. Carm., i., 12, 17—' from whom,' 
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gpoken of Japiter. Complares pauperes mortuos, qui unie efferren- 
tnr oon reliquissent, suo sumptu extulit, * wherewithal/ &c- — Nep. 
Cim., in fin. 

. Qudt * in or by what way,* is an ablative case of the relative, dif- 
fering from qui, * how/ only perhaps in its retaining the vowel of 
the root, which is here a of the feminine form, and in losing the 
case-ending t, whUe the latter retains the case-ending and drops the 
Towel of the root. Its formation would be represented as follows : 
qua-{i)=qud ; that of qui would be qu-{ayi=qui. It corresponds to 
pet (ir^), in Greek, both in form and signification. The first significa- 
tion of qua is probably that given above, * in or by what way.' E. g. 
Iste ad omnes introiius, qua adiri poterat in eum fundum, armatos 
opponit. — Cic. pro Caecin., c. 8. Pontem fecit in Istro flumine, qua 
copias traduceret. — Nep. Milt., c. 3. Qua has obtained the second- 
ary sense of * in what way or manner.* E. g. Ante praedico Af . An- 
tonium delectus qua possit habiturum. — Cic. Phil., vi., c. 3. For 
other significations of qua, see Face. Lex., s. v. 

The formation of the adverb qw, has been already sufficiently ex- 
plained. It commonly has the meaning of * in what manner,* * how,* 
in English, having often reference, however, rather to the means or 
instrument by which, than to the way or manner in which any thing 
IS done. E. g. Restim volo mihi emere. Ps. Quamobrem ? Co. 
Qui me faciam pensilem. — Plaut. Pseud., i., 1, 86, Deum, nisi sem- 
pitemuffl, inteiligere qui possumus? — Cic. Nat. Deor., l, 10. In- 
venite, efficete, qui detur tibi : ego id agam mihi ^uine detur. — Ter. 
Andr., ii., 1, 34. Quin, *how nott* *why notV is a compound of 
qui, above explained, and the negative ne, which has lost the final e. 
It is used both with and without an interrogation, and properly sig- 
nifies * in what way not,* * how not.* E. g. Quid stas, lapis 1 Quin 
accipisi— 'Ter. Heaut., iv., 7, 4. Quin potius pacem aeternam pae- 
tosque hymeneos Exercemus I^Virg. ^n., iv., 99. Non quin ipse 
dissentiam, sed quod, 6cc., * not but that,* &c. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., 
iv., 7. So after verbs of doubting, and the like. E. g. Non esse 
dubium quin {* but that*) totius Galliae plurimum Helvetii possent. 
— Caes. B. G., i., c. 3. In many instances it obtains the significa- 
tion of 'yet,* 'however,* » nay,' &c., and this very commonly arises 
fVom its interrogative meaning. E. g. Quin tu uno verbo die quid 
est quod me velis, * but do you tell me,* &c.— Ter. Andr., i., 1, 18. 
The sense is properly, * do you tell me — why not V Quare, ecqua, 
and other compounds of qua, have been omitted, as not requiring 
separate explanation. It may be observed, however, that eur is 
probably a contraction merely ofquare (qud-re, interrogative and rel- 
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ttiT6), although some, seemingly withoot good reason, have consid- 
ered it to be distinguished fVom that word in signification. 

Quum or evm, * when,' * since,* was more anciently written quom, 
aud is at once recognized as the accusative form masculine of the 
relative qui. The form of its correlative htm confirms this view, 
being the accusative corresponding to the Greek ton {tov). The sig- 
nifications of ^um agree with this form. a. It marks merely time, 
English * when,' and may be very naturally supposed to have orig- 
inally had reference to the correlative turn, * then,' so that the en- 
tire phrase would be tum-quum, in English * then — when,' this refer- 
ence being very commonly omitted, except as it is supplied by the 
mind. E. g. Si valebfs cvm recte navigari poterit, turn naviges. — 
€ic £p. ad Div., xvi., 12. Credo turn, quum Sicilia florebat opibus 
et copiis, magna artificia fhisse in ea insula. — Gic. Yerr., iv., 21. 
One of the very common meanings belonging to the accusative is 
that in which it marks the more exact liifiits witbin which an ac- 
tion or condition is confined, the measure to which it attains, the 
point up to which it reaches : thus, equus— micat auribus et tremit 
mrtus. — ^Virg. Georg., iii., 84. Here the proposition is that * the horse 
trembles,* but by the accusative mius this state or condition is lim- 
ited, * in or as to his limbs.* This use of the accusative is derived 
from that in which it indicates the point attained by motion ; and 
it is expressed among other ways in English by * as to,* * as regards,* 
< as for,' * in so far as concerns,* &c. It furnishes the only proper 
and easy explanation of a very considerable number of what are 
called adverbs, as aummuMf < at the most,* minimum^ * at the least,* 
tantum — quMUum, * so much — as,* jMirhm, * partly,* nihU, * not at all,* 
and many others. (See Ramsh., ^ 182, 6.) Now ^um (and its 
correlative turn) has this signification of the accusative for its pri- 
mary sense, its true ofilce as a conjunction being to limit the action 
or condition afiSrmed in the proposition to which it is attached, to a 
certain time. Thus, in the following example, Quum inimici nostri 
venire dicentur, turn in Epirum ibo (Cic. Ep. ad Div., xiv., 3), the 
matter afilrmed is, * I will go into Epirus,* the time of going is de- 
fined by the addition of tum — quum, &c., * then, as regards that time 
when my enemies shall be said to be coming.' Or it may thus be 
stated : < As regards that time when my enemies shall be said to be 
coming, I will go into Epirus.* Or the use of quum, < when,* as an 
accusative, to mark, as it seems, not the amount or extent of time, 
but the point of time at which an action occurs, may be illustrated 
by such instances as ad ultimum, * at the last ;' ad txtremum, * final- 
ly;* ad Genepam^ «at Geneva,* dtc., in which the accusative, in- 
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Stead of denoting the.object reached by motion, seems to be ased to 
mark a point in space, or mere position. And this may be explain- 
ed either by supposing the accnsative to be used in the sense of * as 
to,' *as regards,^' so that ad Genevamyvovld signify * at — ^in regard to 
Geneva,' ' at— as far as Geneva is concerned,' which is the sense 
above assigned to puim ; or by considering the accusative as mark- 
ing originsdly the object reached by motion, but as coming subse- 
quently, with the suppression of the antecedent motion, to note 
merely a point in space, b. From this expression of mere time is 
derived another use ofguumt that, namely, in which the limiting cir- 
cumstance which it introduces stands in the relation of occasion or 
procuring cause to the main proposition. In this case it is equiva- 
lent not only to * when' in English, but also to 'upon occasion oi;* 

* in -consequence of,' &c., and is distinguished from the former use 
•f quutn, in which it is coupled with the indicative, by having the 
Tcrb with which it is more immediately connected in the subjunc- 
tive. E. g. Zenonem, quum Athenis esgem, audiebam frequenter. 
Cic. N. D., i., 21. Contendi cum P. Clodio, quum ego publican 
causam, ille suam defenderet. — Cic. Att., xiv., 13. In the former ex- 
ample, quum A. essem states the occasion of the fact affirmed in the 
chief member Zenonem audiebam ; in the latter, quum ego publi- 
cam causam defender em, ^c, indicates the occasion of the principal 
thing declared — contendi c. Clodio. c. From the preceding sense, 
that of * since,' < inasmuch as,' * though,' is not essentially different, 
and flows immediately from it. It is, in like manner, usually coup- 
led with the subjunctive. £. g. Quum sint in nobis consilium, ratio, 
prudentia, necesse est Decs haec ipsa habere majora. — Cic. N. D., 
ii., 31. It is not, however, to be assumed as true that quum is uni- 
formly joined with the subjunctive when it has the sense of * since,' 

* because,' * though,' that is, whenever it introduces a proposition 
containing a ground or reason. If the ground or reason be intro- 
duced as a mere qualification of the chief proposition, and does no 
more than mark a rational ground, quum is used with the subjunc- 
tive ; for the Roman mind seems to have regarded such rational 
connection, however real, as fitted to be expressed only by the sub- 
junctive. Compare the use ofut with the subjunctive to mark re- 
sult or effect, and of dum with the subjunctive in the sense of 'pro- 
vided that ;' compare, also, the use of the subjunctive in the oratto 
obliqua. If, on the other hand, the ground or reason introduced by 
quum be furthermore explicitly affirmed by the speaker or writer 
as an actual occurrence, then the indicative is employed. This 
will appear by a few examples. 1. Quum is used with the indica- 
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trre : a. When the attributive and limiting proposition which it in- 
troduces states a fact or event intended to mark the time at which 
the action of the main proposition occurred, and is affirmed by the 
speaker as a reality. Here quum is equivalent to the English * when,' 
E. g. Si valebis cum recte navigari poterit, turn naviges.— Cic. Ep. 
ad Div.,'Xvi., 12. b. When the relative proposition contains the 
ground or reason of the i&ain proposition, and is distinctly affirmed 
by the speaker as an actual event. Here quum is equivalent to the 
English 'since,' * seeing that,' * forasmuch as.' E.g. Tu, cum eo 
tempore inecum esse non potuisH quo operam desideravi tuam, cave 
festines. — Cio. Ep. ad Div., xvi., 12. Here cum — poluisti means 

* since you could not ( — and you could not. )' Nearly akin to this sense 
of quum with the indicative is that in which it answers to the English 

* bccaase,' * in that,' referable to its proper signification of * when.' 
E. g. Bene facitis cum venitisy * in coming,' • in that you come.' — 
Auct. ad Herenn., iv., 50. c. When the proposition introduced by 
quum contains, as the limitation of the main proposition, an oppos- 
ing condition admitted and distinctly affirmed as actual by the speak- 
er. Hnre quum answers to * though' in English, but might also be 
sometimes properly expressed by * when.' E. g. Cum ea nondum 
conspcutus cram quae sunt hominum opinionibus maxima, tamen 
lata vestra nomioa nunqoam sum admiratus. — Cic. Ep, ad Div., iii., 
7. 2. Quum is used with the subjunctive : a. When the attributive 
and limiting proposition which it introduces contains a statement 
adduced as the occasion or procuring cause of the action affirmed 
in the main proposition, but without any distinct assertion of this by 
the speaker as an independent fact. Here quum answers to * when' 
in English. E. g. Zenonem, quum Atkenia essem^ audiebam fre- 
quenter. — Cic. N. D., i., 21. b. When the relative proposition in- 
troduced by quum contains the ground or reason of the statement 
made in the chief proposition, but presents it merely as such, with- 
out any distinct affirmation of it by the speaker as an independent 
reality. Here quum is equivalent to the English * since,' * seeing 
that.' £. g. Quum Athenas, tanquam ad mercaturam bo^arum ar- 
tinm sis profectus, inanem redire.turpissimum est. — Cic. Off., iii., 2. 
e. Of the same nature generally is the use of ^uum with the subjunc- 
tive in the sense of * though.' E. g. Quum (' though,' * while') mul- 
to svnt in philosophia gravia et utilia, latissime patere videntur ea 
quae de officiis tradita sunt. — Cic. Ofi*., i., 2. (Cf Krueg., ^ 623.) 

From the above view, it appears very clear that the ground of 
distinction between the use of the indicative and subjunctive with 
^ttfli is to be found in the manner in which the speaker affirms the 
F2 
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iDgtime. 

b. 'When,* not- 
ing oocasion. 

e, 'InthaVfor^ 
that,' nocing 
groand. 

d. 'Since,' not- 
ing reason. 

cTboogfa/ not- 
ing ciHiditioD. 



. With the 
indica- 
tive. 



relatiTe pnqMwition, and not in the foet of this propoBilAan contain- 
ing a mere index of time, or a gromid or reason. 

The following is a snmmaiy of the significations of panm, and of 
its OSes with the moods : 

/'a. * When ;' the speaker 
affirms explicitly a fact 
or event as denoting the 
time to which the action 
of the main propositioD 
is to be referred. 
h. * In that,' • for that,' 
* since,' * although ;' the 
relative member con- 
tains the ground, reason, 
or condition of the main 
proposition, and the 
speaker affirms it as an 
independent fact. 
fa. * When ;' the relative 
proposition introduces a 
fact as the occasion of 
the action in the main 
proposition, but without 
a distinct affirmation of 
this, on the part of the 
k ing condition. speaker, as an independ- 

3. With the ent reality. 

snbjone-^ h. * Since,' * though ;* the 
tive. relative proposition con- 

tains the gronnd, reason, 
or condition of the main 
proposition, set forth 
merely as such, and 
without the affirmation 
of it, on the part of the 
speaker, as an objective 
reality. 

Quomam is a eompoond oipmm (quom), * when,' ' since,' and tarn 
(improperly written yam), * now,' m having been converted into n for 
the sake of euphony. The signification * when or since now,' * since 
then,' 'since,' corresponds with the composition. Qiumtam difl^rs 
from qnum in this merely, that by the addition of uim, * now,' ' al- 
ready,' the matter which quomam introduces as constituting the 
ground or reason of the main proposition is marked as something 
actually existing, as already ascertained and admitted, * seeing this 
is so :' hence it is that quoniam is always joined with the indicative. 
E. g. Quoniam fidem magistri eognotHs, cognoscite nunc diseipuli 
aequitatem. (Cf. Grotef , ^ 827.) 
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7. Qmoi, * that,' * because,* is the neater Dominative or accusative, 
■8 the case may be, of the retative quit ^nd, as such, its formation 
has been already explained. 1. As a conjunction, and regarded as 
a neuter relative pronoun having a whole phrase or general idea as 
its antecedent, its primary signification, in presenting which the 
correlative (id) must necessarily be included, would be *(that) 
which,' and the construction, of course, that of the relative in like 
circumstanoes. Thus, m. It is the object of the verb in the preceding 
member, and is an accusative ease. E. g. Mirari Cato se aiebat, 
qwod non rideret haruspex haruspioem quum vidisset. — Gic. de Di- 
vin., ii., 24. Here {id) quod nmi rideret haruspex is the object of mi- 
rari, or, rather, the accusative in the sense of < as to.' Mitto quod 
invidiam, quod omnes mens tempestates subieri8.->Cic. £p. ad Div., 
XV., 4. In this example {id) quod^tuhieria is the object of mitto. 
h. QM4fd is the subject, standing in apposition with the chief mem- 
ber of the sentence, which is its correlative ; a construction fre- 
quently met with in what are called impersonal phrases. B. g. Re- 
Unqnitur iUnd quod voeiferari non destitit. — Cic. Flacc, 84. In this 
aenteace iUud is the subject of relinquitur and quod destitit stands 
in the nominative case in apposition with it. In the same way 
in the following example : Accedit, quod patrem plus etiam quam 
Don modo tu, sed quam ipse scit, amo.—Gic. ad Att., xiii., 21 . (See 
Grotef. Gr., ^ 291, 292.) 2. The signification of ' because,* * for 
that/ is derived from that above explained ; quod being in this 
sense properly an accusative case, with the meaning * as to," with 
respect to,' in other words, marking the limits within which the 
proposition which it defines is to be taken, the point up to whicb 
the action or condition which it affirms is to be regarded as extend- 
ing, (^uod is used in this sense more especially after verbs which 
express some afiection of the mind, and such as signify ' to thank,' 
(agere gratias), ' to praise' (laudo), * to congratulate* (gratulor), < to 
accuse' (accuse), * to complain' (queror), &c. ^ £. g. Dolet mihi quod 
stomacheris.— Cic. Brut., 17. Gaudeo quod te interpellavi. — Cic. de 
Leg., iii., 1. Gratulor tibi quod ex provincia salvum te ad nos re- 
oepisti.— Cic. ad Div., xiii., 78. (See Grotef, ^ 292 ; Ramsh., ^ 178, 
iii.) 3. It may be further observed, by way of marking the peculiar 
sense in which quod indicates a casual relation, that it introduces a 
fact really existing as the ground or procuring cause of what is af- 
firmed in the main proposition. E.g. Hanc pecuniam quod solvere 
non poterat, in vincula conjectus est. — Nep. Milt., 7. Dupliciter 
delectatus sum tuis Uteris, et quod ipse risi, et quod te intellexi jam 
posse ridere.— Cic. £p. ad Div., ix., 20. In these examples, also, 
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^uod, with its member of the sentence, is an accusative io the sense 
of ' as to,' < as regards,* * as to the fact that.' 

It might be useful to subjoin here, although belonging more prop- 
erly to that part of syntax which treats of the relations of proposi- 
tions in discourse to each other, some of the more important cases 
in which quod occurs as connecting a relative with the main prop- 
osition. It has already been seen that quod^ with the member of 
sentence which it introduces, is at all times either the subject of the 
verb in the chief member, and therefore in the nominative case, or, 
as an accusative, marks the immediate object of the action in the 
main proposition, or the extent to which it reaches ; and to this re- 
mark is to be added, that u2, hoc^ iUvd, &c., considered as the rep- 
resentatives.of entire phrases, may be supplied, when not express- 
ed, as its correlatives. It has been farther observed, that the prop- 
osition introduced by qxwd\A always something actual, the existence . 
of which does not, consequently, depend on the main proposition. 
Viewed in this light, it may be coupled either with the indicative or 
subjunctive, according to the manner in which the speaker affirms 
it. Thus, aAer verbs of < thinking' and < declaring,' when the speak- 
er introduces^ by means of qw)dy a parenthetic phrase expressing 
the ground or cause of what is affirmed in the chief proposition, if 
this parenthetic phrase is to be regarded as a direct assertion, pro- 
ceeding from the. speaker himself, and set forth as of his own knowl- 
edge or belief, then quod, is followed by the indicative. E. g. Man- 
lius Torquatus hello Gallico filium suum quod is contra imperinm in 
hostem pugnaverad necari jussit.— Sail. C, 52. Dolebam quod con- 
sortem gloriosi laboris amiseram.'^Cic. Brut., 1. In these examples 
the indicative is employed beesiuse the writers would be understood 
as asserting for themselves the fact -constituting the reason of the 
main proposition. . But if the. parenthetic phrase is to be understood 
as stating the ground or reason of the declaration contained in the 
main proposition, not as asserted by the writer or speaker himself 
as true, but as referred to the conviction or affirmation of a third 
party, or of himself, regarded not as the speaker, but as the subject 
of discourse, then quod is joined with the subjunctive. E. g. Laudat 
Africanum Panaetius quodfuerii abstinens. — Cic. Off., ii., 22. Hel- 
vetii, seu quod timore perterritos Romanes discedere a ^ extsHma- 
rent, sive eo quod re frumentaria intercludi posse eonfiderenif nostros 
insequi et lacessere coeperunt. — Caes. B. G., i., 23. Socrates ac- 
cusatus est quod corrumperet juventutem et novas superstitiones in- 
troduceret,—il. iv., 4. (SeeRamsh., 4 178, iii.) 

Quodf corresponding to the English 'that,' and answering to the 
question • what V is used with the finite verb after a general prop- 
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08ition, to state by way of ezplanatioD, and in a fuller manner, the 
matter already affirmed, and so as to contain, more or less distinctly, 
the ground of what the chief member declares. Here, as elsewhere, 
idf illud, hoe, &c., are to be supplied as the correlati?e8 ofguodf which 
is either the subject or object, according to the nature of the verb 
of the proposition which it defines, and in apposition with which it 
really stands. E. g. a. (Object.) Habet hoc optimum in se gener- 
osus animus, quod concitatur ad honesta. — Sen. £p., 39. Quom 
contemplor animo, reperio quatuor causas cur senectus misera vid- 
eatur : unam quod avocet a rebus gereodis ; alteram qtwd corpus 
faciat infirmius ; tertiam quod privet omnibus fere voluptatibus ; 
quartam qmod baud procul absit a morte,->Cic. de Sen., 5. b. (Sub- 
ject.) Eomeni multum detrazit inter Macedones viventi, quod 
alienae erat ci?itatis. — Nep. £um., I. Quod^ in this construction, 
as was before remarked, is most commonly found, in conqection 
with verbs said to be used impersonally, the subject of which is 
either expressed by iUudf id, d&c, English * it,' dtc, or is left to be 
supplied from the relative phrase subjoined. E. g, Accedit quod 
tibi certamen est tecum.— Plin. £p., 8, 24. (Of Grotef , ^ 291.) 

Quod, corresponding to ' that,' * for that,* * because,' in English, 
in answer to the question ' wherefore V * on what account 1' is used 
with the finite verb, especially after verbs which express some con- 
dition of the mind (intransitive), as doUo, gaudeo, <&c., or give ex- 
pression to some sentiment, as laudo, miror^ gratulor, ago grottos, 
queror, aeeuto, dec, to state more explicitly the ground of what is the 
condition of mind or sentiment expressed in the chief proposition. 
Quod is here an accusative case, and with the demonstrative {id, 
d&c), which is implied, marks the limit to which the affection ex- 
pressed in the leading proposition reaches. E. g. Gaudeo quod te 
interpellavi.— Cic. Leg., iii., 1. • I am glad— (wherefore 1}—f<yr that 
or because I have interrupted you.' /. e,f * I am glad— as to that, 
in 80 much as, so far as that — I have intenrupted you.' Dolet mihi 
quod stomacheris.--Xd. Brut., 17. 

Quod, corresponding to *in that,' vfor that,' * because,' in En- 
glish, answering to the question ' in or by what t' * on account of 
what!' or *by reason of what 1' and having for its correlatives eo, 
in hoe, hoc, oh tarn eausamt propterea, d&c, is used after a general 
proposition to define, as in the preceding case, the extent of mean- 
ing which is to be attributed to the chief proposition. E. g. Hoe 
uno praestamos vel maxime feris quod coUoquimur inter nos, et quod 
exprimere'dicendo sensa possumus.— Cio. Or., 1,8. *We excel 
wild beasts in this one thing above all,' namely, ' that (as to that) 
we converse.' &.c. It is to be remarked, however, that in answer 
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to the qaestion * on what account V quia is more commonly-used 
than quoi. E. g. Quia scripseras te proficisci cogitare eo te haerere 
eenaebam.-— Gie. ad. Att., x., 15. (See GrOtef , ^ 293.) 

The distinction between the accusatiTC with (he infinitive and 
qucd with the finite verb after such verbs as gaudeo, laetor^ miror^ 
&c., may be stated to be in general this, tliat while both introduce 
an actioil or state as the ground of the affection or sentiment con- 
tained in the* chief proposition^ or as the object with reference to 
which it is felt or uttered, they differ in the mode of presenting it. 
The infinitive, as its nature aUows, states it abstractly, without af- 
firmation. E, g. Illud moleste fero, nihil me adhuc his de rebus 
habere tuarum literarum. — ^Cie. Ep. ad Div., ii., 12. Quod and the 
finite verb, as the nature of the latter requires, not only name the 
ground of the affection or sentiment, but affirm it. E. g, Tibi ago 
gratias quod me omni molestia liberas. — ^Cic. Ep. ad Div., ziii., 73. 
Here quod libefas is equivalent to < because yon relieve me (and you 
do relieve me)*. Consistently with this view, quod and the finite 
verb are preferred to the infinitive with verbs which express some 
sentiment, such as laudo, grahdor^ ago gratiasy which presuppose 
for their ground or reason an action or state affirmed to exist ; * I 
praise,' * thank,' * blame' you for something which I affirm you to 
have done or to be doing, not for some action or state considered 
abstractly. But, on the other hand, verbs which express some affec- 
tion of the mind, such as doUo^ or moleste fero, dec., may have either 
the accusative and infifiitive, or quod and the finite verb, according 
to the way in which the ground of the afiection is intended to be 
presented. E. g. Gaudeo te valere, or gaudeo quod vales. 

To the cases of the use of ^uod deserving attention belongs that, 
most frequently met with in epistolary writing, in which it stands 
at the beginning of a sentence, and with its verb introduces the 
subject matter in regard to which the ensuing and chief member of 
the sentence contains some declaration. The construction of quod 
in this case is that of an accusative^ as in other uses of this particle 
already explained, the only difference being that it stands, as it 
were, absolutely. In English it may be expressed by * as to what,' 
* in regard to what,' < as for,' ' for that,' iScc., but may often be more 
conveniently translated by giving a different form to the sentence, 
vi2., by making quod and its member an independent proposition, 
and connecting with it the member that follows, in such manner 
as the sense requires, ^quently by the demonstrative pronoun, < in 
that,' • in regard to that,' dec. E. g. Quod siles mifai illam rem fore 
leramento, bene faexs.— Cic. ad Att., xii., 30. «In regard to your 
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not meotioning that that ciremnstanee will proTe a relief to me, 
yoa do well/ or < you do well in not mentioning that,' &c. Or, 
again, *y6a do not mention that, &c. ; in this you do well.' Quod 
acrlbia de reooociliata nostra gratia, non intelligo cnr reconciliatam 
esse dicis qoae nunquam imminuta est. — ^Oic. Ep. ad Di?., v., 2. 
* As regards what you write, dec., I do not understand,' dec. ; or, 
'you speak in your letter of our reconciliation. In regard to this, 
I do not understand.' Of the same nature is the use of qiLod where. 
instead of introducing the subject of discourse, as in the instances 
JDst cited, it follows the main proposition, and introduces what is 
to be aflirmed in relation to it, chiefly as to the grounds of it. In 
this ease it is Aiequently coupled with «t, nisi, pumiam, quum, ubi, 
tdtflMm, dte., and is to be expressed in English by < but,' * in regard 
to this,' dbe. E. g. Sunt qui dicant a me in exsilium ejectum esse 
CatUinam. Quod (' but,' * in regard to this') ego m verbo assequi 
possem, istos ipsos ejicerem qui haec loquuntur.— Cic. Cat., ii., 6. 
(See Ramsh., ^ 900, u., 4.) 

Quia^ * because,' has been regarded, with most probability, as the 
accusative neuter plural of the relative. (See Grotef , f 293 ; 
Ramsh., ^ 191, 2.) If this be its proper etymology, its construction 
will be the same with qttod, to which it stands so nearly related in 
sense. It is said to difibr from quod in this, that while quod marks 
the moving cause of an action-^a circumstance which constitutes 
the occasion of it— ^m expresses merely the ground or reason of 
it. E. g. Hanc pecuniam quod solvere non poterat, in Tincula con- 
jectus est. — ^Nep. Milt, 7. Here the fact introduced by quod is 
mentioned as the occasion of the imprisonment of Miltiades. Par- 
tbos times quia diffidis nostris copiis. — Cic. £p. ad Div., ii., 10. In 
this example, (ftita diffidis assigns the ground or reason of the fear 
indulged. Quod maybe regarded as more precise and specific than 
^is, referring, as it always does, to a demonstrative, either express- 
ed or to be supplied, as td, ea ret, ideo, propterea, dec. (See Zumpt, 
3i6; BiUr., 4 812; Schmalfeld Synon., 611.) The distinction be- 
tween these words and qwmiam, * since now,' < seeing now that,' is 
more marked, the latter introducing the fact alleged as the reason 
of the aoain proposition, with a distinct assertion of its actual ex- 
istence, exactly corresponding in sense to the Greek enetdij. E. g. 
Quoniam ipse pro se Miltiades dicere non posset, verba pro eo fecit 
firatter ejus Tisagoras. 

Quando, < at any time,' < ever,' * since.' The formation of quando 
is difficult to determine. (See Pott, Etym. F. J., 98 ; ii., 246.) Its 
49omi0etion, however, with the rehitive and indefinite pronoun qui. 
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can not be doubted. Ab an adverb of time it is nsed in an indefin- 
ite sense, often with si conjoined, and signifies * at any time,' ' ever,' 
and, interrogatively, * when— « ver V E, g. Existit hoc loco qnaestio, 
num queanda amici novi veteribus sint antepohendi.-^Cic. de Ami- 
cit., 19. Quando igitur est turpe 1 revera ^uamZo est poena peccati! 
— Cic. pro Dom., 37. O.ms, qmnio ego te aspiciam 1-— Hor. Sat., 
ii., 6| 60. (See Face. Lex., s. v.) Quandoque, *at some time or 
other,' &c., is indefinite, with something of the peculiar sense of in- 
dividuality seen in quitque, and derived from the termination que. 
E. g. Quia non hinc existimet mundnm qwindoqut coepiese, <at 
some time,' <8ome day.' Quandocunque, 'whensoever,' *at what- 
soever time,' * at some time or other,' is more indefinite ; to be com- 
pared with quieunque. E.g. Quandocunque ista gens suas litteras 
dabit, omnia corrumpet. — ^Plin. N. H., xxix., 1. Aliquando, * at one 
time or another,' < at some time,' * at times.' E. g. In his ipsis ve- 
tusta, recentia, paulo post aut aliquando future.-— Cic. Fr., 1 1. Gon- 
firmatio aliquando totius causae est, aliquando partium. — Quintil, v., 
13. Illucescet aliquando iUe dies. — Cic. pro Mil., 26. 

When used to express the ground or reason of a chief proposition, 
quando^ * since,' of which the compound *^ quandoquidem, * since in- 
deed,' ' since in fact,' gives only a more emphatic sense, has a near 
resemblance in general to quoniam^ so far as the sense is concern- 
ed. Both mtroduce, as a ground or reason of the main proposition, 
an admitted fact, of which the chief proposition is the rational se- 
quence. They dififer in this, that quoniam asserts as the ground or 
reason a fact not merely admitted a» real and. affirmed as sach, but 
one characterized as a thing already accomplished or at present ex- 
isting, while quando expresses an admitted fact ib a more general and 
undefined sense, nearly answering to * since, as it seems,' 'since, I 
allow.' E, g. De suisprivatim rebus ab eo petere ceperunt, quoniam 
civitati consulere non possent. — Caes. B. G., v., 3. Quando ita tibi 
lubet, vale atque salve. — Plant. Cist., i., i; 118. Quando hoc bene 
successit, hilarem hunc sumamus diem. — Ter. Ad., ii., 4. Quando 
ego non tuum euro, ne cura meuni. — Ter. Ad., v., 3, 16. 

Quippe, * for,' * because,' * forsooth,' has not been satisfactorily 
explained as regards its formation ; for we gain little by the knowl- 
edge that it is composed of quid and pe, while the particle pe eludes 
our search. The ending |»e occurs also in nempe, * namely,' * truly,' 
dLC, composed, probably, of nam^^-pe, and used a8^.an affirmatoiy 
particle, as quippe is in answer to questions. Pott.considersp^ the 
same as pUt pse^ &c., in suopte, ipse, &c., and as pqU in tu — p6u, and 
as having the signification of * self.' The former part of quippt he 
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explains to be the feminine form^ui (ablative). (EQrm. F., ti., 41.) 
It is employed to introduce a fact in explanation or confirmation of 
the chief proposition, and is frequently joined, with other conjunc- 
tions {quia^ quodf quum^ emm, &c.)> and with the relatiye pronoun 
(qm)i the writer or speaker being directed in the selection of the 
particular one of these words which shall follow quippe by the na- 
ture of the explanatory phrase, as whether it contains the reason or 
the occasion, &c., of the chjef proposition. E. g. His ludibrio fuisse 
Yidentur divitiae, quippe quas honeste habere licebat abuti per tur- 
pitndinem properabant.— Sail. Cat., 13. Cimoni turpe non foit so- 
rorem germanam habere in matrimonio, qmppe quum ejus cives eo- 
dem uterentur iostituto.-^Nep. Praef. It is frequently used in an 
ironical sense. E.g. Virg. Aen., i., 41 : Quippe (* forsooth') vetor 
fatis. (See Schmalf Syn., 611.) 

Quoque, * also,' * loo,! would seem to be compounded of quo as the 
neuter of the relative qui, and the enclitic particle que, * and,' * too.^ 
The only doubt as to the truth of thi% explanation would arise from 
the absence of d in the neater singular of the relative. If, howev- 
er, what has been said of d as appended to the neater pronouns id, 
quid, quod, d&c., be admitted, this doubt at once vanishes. It may 
be added that quoad furnishes another example of quo occurring as 
the neuter of the relative without the addition of i2. Assuming this 
as the true origin of quo, and taking que in the sense of * and,' the 
compound (quoque) would have for its primary sense, omitting any 
reference to the demonstrative, ' which too,' * which add,' and from 
this would come secondarily, by a mere curtaUment of the express 
sion, its common acceptation < also,' *• too.' Quoque may be regard- 
ed as a neuter relative pronoun referring to a demonstrative {id, 
&c.), which should be supplied as the representative of the preced- 
ing phrase to which quoque is appended. Thus understood, quoque 
is an elliptical and parenthetic expression, standing in apposition 
with the term which it attends, equivalent, the demonstrative being 
supplied, to * that which, or a thing which is to be added.' E. g. 
Te quoque magna Pales—canemus. — Yirg. Georg., iii., 1. Patriae 
quis exsul se quoque fogit?— Hor. Carm., ii., 16, 20. The fact that 
quoque is always placed after the word to which it more directly 
gives emphasis, would rather confirm the interpretation above given. 
Quoque is difierent from etiam, which is likewise translated * also,' 
< even :' the latter introduces some additional and difierent fact or 
circumstance, which surpasses what the previous proposition affirms, 
or what one would be likely to expect, and is hence sometimes em- 
ployed to add something that is striking and extraordinary, or what 
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is intended to be onderrtood as an extreme case, in Englisli, * be- 
sides/ * even :* the former {quoque), on the other hand, introdaces 
something additional bat similar, which is to be understood as oc- 
cupying a ground of equality with the subject already named, in 
English < also,* < as well.' Farther, etiam is rather used to add a 
proposition, while quoqu4 subjoins words or objects merely. Com- 
pare these conjunctions in the following examples : Auctoritate tua 
nobis opus est, et conmlio, et etiam gratia.^Cic Ep. Div., iz., 25. 
Attiens non solum dignitati serviebat, sed ettam tranquilitati, quum 
suspiciones quoqtu vitaret criminum. — Nep., xxy., 6. (See Zumpt, 
835 ; Schmalf. Syn., 572.) / - 

Quoad has already been mentioned as furnishing an instance of 
the neuter singular accusative of the relative written without the 
usual demonstrative suffix d, and, according to this remark, it is 
compounded of quo (neater accusative singular of qui) and the prep- 
osition ad. Its signification is such as its composition would sug- 
gest ; it marks, namely, up to what point an action reaches, origip- 
ally referring to space, but used secondarily, and more commonly, 
with a regard to time, and is equivalent in English (including the 
correlative, which is not expressed in Latin) to * as,' or * so far as,' 
* as long as.' It differs from quatenast * in so far as,' * to the ex 
tent which,' dec, by being more indefinite^ the former signifying * as 
far as ever,' the latter *just so far as.' E.g. Matilius et Helvius, 
quoad {* as long as') viam obliqui dederunt, esoendenint. — Liv., 
xxxviii., 23. Consules in curiam compelluntur, incerti quatenus 
(< to What point') y<i^ro exerceret victoriam. — Liv., ii., 55. Tu 
qiuMd poteris nos oonsiliis juvabis. — Cic. Ep. ad Att., x., 2. Prae- 
ciditur superior pars {arboris) quae ab apibus vacat, deinde inferior 
quatemu videtur inhabitari. — Oolum., ix., 8. (See Schmalf Syn., 
613.) 

Qmdem,'--0( the composition of this word some doubt may be en- 
tertained. It is not altogether improbable that it is compounded of 
^ttt, a neuter singular of the relative pronoun for quo, and the de- 
monstrative suffix demy which has already been spoken of (See 
above, p. 97, 100.) Of qui, considered as a neuter singular, it is 
only necessary to remark that i has taken the place of o, which 
commonly appears in the neuter singular of ^ut, and that thus quid 
is used instead of quod; this, which might seem improbable at first, 
finds some confirmation in the neuter tdem (t-dem), from m, which 
retains t unchanged as in the masculine, and in qui-dj the neuter 
singalar noitiiinative and accusative of ^t*. It is proper to say, 
however, that Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., 136) gives a different ex- 
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plamition. He regards piidem as composed of ful (ablatire femi- 
nine singular), * how,' < in what way,* having the i shortened as o is 
in hodie, modo, and (fern, * indeed* (* schon*). In regard to its signi- 
fication, the composition above given, allowing to dem a strong de- 
monstrative sense — that of pointing, as it were, with the finger — 
' there,* would make ttie primary signification of quidem to corre- 
spond exactly, allowing for the difference between the relative and 
the demonstrative, with that of idem ; as far as it may be represent- 
ed by terms not used in the same way, it would be in English 
< which, or (that) which — there.* From this very strong sense 
giren to the reiatire by the ending dem would be derired that of 
* which Tery,' < which same,' just as from the primary sense, < that— 
there,' idem obtains the secondary meaning of * the same,' * the very 
same.* Again, for it must be admitted that qtadem is not employed 
in either of the preceding meanings, a third signification, easily fol- 
lowing from those already admitted, would be that of * in fact,* < in- 
deed,* * yes,' dec. To arrive at this sense of afiirmation, it is merely 
necessary to suppose that a proposition already made is, by means 
of this strong relative, repeated with emphasis, and thus reafiSrm- 
ed. This is certainly one way in which the assent of the mind to 
any thing already afilrmed may be signified ; and if additional proof 
were required, it might be found in the use of tte in Latin, and tmita 
(rovra) in Greek. Thus Ter. Andr., v., 8, 9 : Si. Quid istie tibi ne- 
gotiestT Da.MihinI iSt./te, <ye8.' More fully, ib.,i., 1,27. Plant. 
Mostell. , iv. , 2, 3 1 . Aristoph. Paz, 275 : UoX. enmaac ri ; Kvd. ratir' 
M 6ean€0*, * yes, sir.' On the supposition that the above iexplana- 
tion of quidem is correct, ^t, as the first part of the compound, 
will be a nominative case, used absolutely, or, if not, nn accusa- 
tive in the sense of * as to.' An example or two of its use as an 
afilrmatiTC particle may be added. Thus, in the sense of * at least* 
— Plant, ^tich., iii., 2, 26— Unum quidem (< one thing at least') hercle 
certum promitto tibi. In that of *in fiiOt,' < indeed'--Cic. ad Att., 
ii., i9->Tantum doleo, ac mirifioe quidem. Caes. B. 6., i., 88 : Ne 
obsidibus quidem datis pacem redimere potuisse, * not even./ In 
such examples as the following it has the power of the Greek men 
iftev), merely giving emphasis to one member of a sentence, or to 
one object as contrasted with another : Consules duos, bonoe quidem 
(*good 'tis true') sed, duntaxat bonoe, amisimus. — Cic. ad Brut., 
Ep., 8. Atque hoc nostra gravior est causa quam illorum, quod illi 
quidem {* on their part') alteram metuunt, nos utrumque.-<— Cic. ad 
Att., Tiii., 11. So in the compound equidem {s=ugo quidem)^ 'I, for 
my pan,' < I, at least,' dee. Equiiem nunquam domum misi episto- 
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lam. — Cic. ad Div., ii., 10. Later writers, however, used efyidem 
for other persons besides the first. (On this use of e^idem, see 
Ramsh., ^ 194, 1, Note 1.) 

Quant * as if»* * &8 it were,* < in a maDoer,' is compounded of quit 
the ablative feminine singular of the relative* in the signification 
which qua as an adverb commonly has, * in (that) way which,* ' in 
what way,' and the conditional particle si. Si is without doubt an 
abbreviation of #i<. The meaning of quasi would therefore properly 
be to declare of any action that it is done in that way * in which* it 
WQuld.be done </the matter affirmed in. the proposition introduced 
by it were so. As nearly as it can be expressed in like form in En- 
glish, it would be * in the way or manner which — if,' the phrase be- 
ing elliptical. E. g. lilos qui omnia incerta dicunt, quasi desperates 
relinqnamus, *let us leave them in the way in which we would 
leave them if they were,' dec. Graecas litteras sic avide arripui, 
qv/asi diuturnam sitim explere cupiens. — Cic. Senect^ c. 8. It ad- 
mits of various modes of translation into English, thus : Cic. de 
Orat., i., 3: Philosophia laudatarum artium omnium procreatrix 
quaedam, et quasi (' so to speak,' * if one may so say') parens. 

Compound Rdatite and Interrogative Adjective Pronouns. — These 
may be divided into two classes, those which have not corresponding 
demonstrative forms, and those which have; the former, for want 
of a better name, may be called independentf and are the following, 
viz., uterf neuter, eeterum (not used in the nominative masculine sin- 
gular), with cuju£ and cujas; the latter are known as correlatives, 
and are qualis, quantus, quotust guot, and some compounds belong- 
ing to these. 

Independent. — L Uter, * whether,' * which of two.' liter has suffer- 
ed mutilation, having had, when fully written, the form cuter. This 
appears from the compounds in which the e has been preserved, as 
^i-euter, ne-cuter ; also from eeteruntt uteri, which is essentially the 
same word both in form and signification. Assuming cvXer as the 
true form of uter, it would be composed of the simple demonstra- 
tive root tt (=zo, i, e), as above shown, and as seen in c«/m=Greek 
potiroi {norepoi, Ionic Korepoi), of the relative and interrogative prefix 
c i=qu), and of the, ending ter. Of the root and prefix it is not nec- 
essary to speak farther. The ending ter is the same as the com- 
parative sign tiros, which, it was before remarked, is common in 
Greek, but is retained in Latin in only a few words, as altera ceteris 
iterum, ditc In Sanscrit it occurs in the form of tar4. (See above, 
p. 104.) That this is the composition of cuter {c-u-ter), is establish- 
ed not only by the signification of this word, bpt by a comparisoo 
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of the Gree^ jho-teros, in the Ionic dialect h-o-teros, which has the 
same signification as uter, viz., * which of the two V and which, 
moreover, has manifestly the demonstrative for its root ; thus jho- 
Uros is plainly formed from h^e-teros, in the same way that jh^ios 
is from p-d-Sj p-o-sos from ho-sos, (&c. In Sanscrit the form hataras, 
* which of two V exaetty corresponds to eeteri, only that it is interrog- 
ative instead of relative, and so, in like manner, to uter {cuter). If< 
we compare c-vrter with c-uriusi the genitive of ^t, and then recall 
to mind qu-(hiu8 as the ancient form of the latter, we can hardly 
doubt that the ancient form of cuter was qu-o-ter, with which the 
Greek interrogative k-o-teros (p-o-teros) is identical. Compare En- 
glish whe-ther, Gothic hva-thar. {Of. Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 392.) 

In signification uUr is distinguished by having reference to two . 
objects only, being expressed in English by * which or whether of 
two.' This peculiarity is owing to the termination ter, which con- 
veys, when it forms the ending of the comparative degree, the no- 
tion of an object compared with and exceeding another ; here it 
marks merely one object as distinguished or separated from another. 
E. g. De praemiis qnaeritur, ex dvjobus uter dignior, ex pluribus quis 
dighissimus.— Quint. Inst., vii.,^4, 21. Arar in Rhodanum influit 
incredibili lenitate, ita ut oculis in utram partem fluat judicari non 
possit. — Oaes. Bell. Gall., i., 12. Neuter being merely a compound 
of uter with the negative particle n«, does not require separate ex- 
planation. It signifies * neither of the two.' 

2. Ceterus, in the masculine gender, occurs very rarely in the 
nominative singular, but is found in the oblique cases of the singu- 
lar, and in all the cases of the plural. The feminine and neuter 
forms exist throughout both numbers. Its formation is not materi- 
ally different from that of uter. It differs from this word, besides 
retaining the relative sign c, only in having another form of the de- 
monstrative root, namely, e instead ofu (or o), and may, in fact, be 
properly enough regarded as the same pronoun. From the Greek 
koteros, and the Sanscrit ita/ara«, it is in like manner distinguished 
only by a change of vowels. With respect to its signification. It is 
properly relative, in so far differing from uter, which is rather inter- 
rogative ; and by virtue of its ending, terusf it has constant reference 
to two objects, corresponding in English, in its primary sense, to 
< which of the two.' In a secondary sense, that in which it is actu- 
ally used, it regards not so much different objects, as the same ob- 
ject er set of objects conceived as consisting of two parts or par- 
ties, of which it names the second after the first has already been 
referred to, and thus expresses 'the other which,' <wfaat other.' 
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Especially in the plaral is this sense manifest, where it often Biaite 

* the other party,' in the same way wjth ol irtpoi in Greek. It is 
from this signification that another, that of ' the rest/ is derived. 
E. g. Cic. Invent., i., 41 : Si vestem et ceUrum ornatum muUebrem 
pretii migoris habeat The whole of female attire is embraced in the 
writer's view, and after naming a part (vMiem), whatever else goes 
to constitute it is summed up in one term {ceterum) as the other 
part ; and this may be expressed in English either by * the other* or 

* the rest.' Cohortes veteranas in fronte, post eas ceterum exerci- 
tum in subsidiis locat.— -Sail. Cat., o. 59. It is not to be confounded 
with reliquust -a, -urn, * that which is left,' ' the rest,' although capa- 
ble of the same translation, since this wants the idea of opposition 
or contrast between two parts of one common object, which is es- 
sential to eeterus. It is true, however, that after the Augustan pe- 
riod, these words were frequently used indifferently. (See Freund, 
Lex.) 3. From utar comes the adverb lUrum, which is a neuter 
nominative or accusative, according as the matter of question to 
which it relates is the subject or object of a predicate, and retains 
the peculiar signification of the pronoun from which it is derived. 
Hence it is employed in the first member of an interrogative sen- 
tence containing a question, but only in the case where the ques- 
tion lies between two propositions, so that it is equivalent in En- 
glish to * whether of the twoV E. g. Magna fuit contentio uirvm 
moenibus se defehderent, an obviam irent hostibus acieque decer- 
nerent. — Nep. Milt., 4. Nee quidquam aliud decernitur hoe bdlo 
nisi utrum simus necne. — Cic. ad Biv., ii., 7. Sometimes vinumu 
is used. 4. Uterque, compounded of uter and que, which, as in ^if- 
qtUt < every one' of an indefinite number, denotes individuality, that 
the objects referred to are to be taken separately. Que, in this 
sense, may possibly be originally a demonstrative, pi having taken 
the place of the usual demonstrative sign t, as the Greek <u, < who,' 

* any one,' * a certain one,' corresponds to the Latin quut t and qu 
being interchanged. Compare the Greek penle with the Latin ptuf 
que. Thus compounded, uterque would signify ' each of two,' de- 
noting each of two persons or things as equally the subjects or ob- 
jects of any action, yet with the accompanying idea of their being 
distinct, and acting or being acted upon separately. This distin- 
guishes this word from ambo, * both,' which implies, it is true, two 
distinct persons or things, but at the same time regards them as be- 
ing united in the same action or condition, and thus forming, as it 
were, a joint body. E. g. Curemus aequam uterque partem ; tu al- 
terum, ego item alteram : nam iunbos curare propemodum reposcere 
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«st ilium quem dedisti— Ter^ Ad., i., 2, 60. Una ambo abiemnt fo- 
las.— Ter. (See Schmatf. Syn., 244.) 6. The conjanction cettrum 
16 an accusative singular neuter ofceUnut and means properly < as 
to,* «a8 respectatbe other or the remainijig one of ^wo/ and hence 
' for the rest,' * but,' &c E. g. Via brevier (erat) per loca deserta, 
eeterum ('for the rest') dierum erat fere decern. — Nep. £um., 8. 
Cetfra, which is likewise used, is the same in construction and 
signification, only it is the neuter accusative plural. E. g. Virum 
Cetera egregium, secuta ambitio est. — Li v., 1., 35. CeUroqui and 
uUroqtUn, both having the accusative singular, of ceterus (cetera), 
compounded with the ablative qtU and quin (see above, alioqui), 
would regularly signify *io the other way of two/ and hence have 
their usual meaning of * otherwise.' E.g, Ne vivam, mi Attice si 
mihi non mode Tusculanum, ubi ceteroqui {* in all other respects') 
sum libentnr, &c.— Gic. ad Att., xii., 3. 

A. CorreUuive».^~ThiB term is applied to certain relative and de- 
monstrative pronouns, such as talu — guaZtt, which, standing as the 
attributives of different nouns, and having the same substantive 
idea, an swer to each other in such manner that the quality attributed 
to the one noun exactly repeats that attributed to the other, in kind, 
measure, or nnmber; e,g. talis-- qualis, 'such-^-as,' tantus---quaii« 
tus, * so great — as,' tot^quot, * as many— as,' <&c. Qiudis (correla- 
tive ttiSis) is formed by attaching to the leminine form of the de* 
monstrative root a the adjective ending His, as in Hm'ilis, hab-ili9, 
d(C., wliich, however, here loses the short «, probably from oontrao- 
tion with the root a; and by prefixing the relative sign qu: thus^ 
9iip«-(l>Zit=sfMa2f#. The force of the ending Ui* is the same as in 
wimiUf, dec., viz., it marks the root to which it is appended as the 
attribute or quality of any thing : thus ran (cf. Greek hSmrot) conveys 
the notion of * likeness,^nm-t2u means * that which has the quality 
of likeness.' In the same way, qualiM has the signification of* bav- 
ing the property of whieh,^ or including, in order to make it intelli* 
gible, the correlative idlis, *haTiDg the property of (that) which.* 
That is to say, the noun to which talis belongs is of the same quai- 
ls er kind as that to which qiMs belengs. In English, this mutual 
relation is expressed by * such-- as.' & g. QutUes sumus, tales esse 
videamur — Gic. Off., iL, 18. 

Qutmius (correlative tantus) would seem to be compounded of the 
feminine form of the relative in the accusative case iqtiam), and the 
ending tus. This ending, which ooeure. also in quotus, totus, tanius^ 
is the same with that seen in the ordinal numerals, and oorresponde 
with the Ghreek tenntnaHon «& in the relative and demonstfatiw 
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proDOQDs ha-sdt, to-tds, &c., and with the ending tbs in the ordinals 
tctar-tds, hek-toa, 6lc. In Sanscrit, the corresponding terminations 
are H, as seen in the relative ya^i (quo'tus)^ the interrogative ka-H 
{quotu8)f and the demonstrative ta-ti {totus), and thas, as seen in the 
ordinal numerals uhUur-thoM {quar-tut^ skash'ikas (sez-ttu), 6lc. 
The corresponding English ending is th, as iafour-th: From its sig- 
nification in the numerals it may be regarded as simply denoting the 
place in a regular series in which an object stands : thus sext * six/ 
tex'ttu, * in order sixth,^ and may be not improbably conjectured to 
have in its consonant / the demonstrative sign which occurs as a 
prefix in tam, and as a sufiix in tot, and which in English is both 
th and l, as in th-a-t, in Greek t and de (de), as tosds (roorof), tdde (rode). 
If so, the ending tut would properly signify * the pointing to a thing,' 
or, rather, from its adjective form, * the having the property of being 
pointed to.' From this would be derived its actual sense of denot- 
ing the place occupied in a series of like objects. This meaning 
would be readily applied to other ideas besides mere numbers, as 
to size, quantity, dec, still indicating the order in which such ob- 
jects occur in a regular succession. Thus quantut would be that 
which in any series wherein quantity is the principle of arrange- 
ment, is to be taken i^t a certain amount expressed by the accusa- 
tive quam : hence, taken in connection with the demonstrative tan- 
tut, it is in English equivalent to < so much— as.' This will explain 
why the accusative form quam (which before t becomes quan) was 
used as the radical term to which this ordinal ending should be 
attached ; for it furnishes, by virtue of a common signification of 
this case, a general expression or measure of quantity, and so may 
be compared with any one of the numeral signs. Quantut bears 
the same relation to quam that textus does to sex, the difi!erence be- 
ing only in the nature of the radical idea ;' for while ««zhe< marks 
that one which in a series of simple numerals stands * sixth' in or- 
der, ^tuifi/tM denotes that one which, in any series of quantities, has 
the same order that another sum expressed by tarn, in its ordinal 
form tantut, has : thus tantut, * up to thai tum,^ quanttu, * up to 
which turn,* or more briefly, and as rendered into English, * so much 
— as.'- QuantuM always relates to quantity, qualis to quality. E. g. 
Horteosius fuit memoria tanta quantam in uHo cognovisse me arbi- 
tror.— Cic. Brut., 88. 

Quotut (correlative u^ut) is formed of ^tco, the neuter accusative 
of the relative and interrogative pronoun, here used without the 
demonstrative partide d, and the ordinal ending tut above explain- 
ed : thus, quo-tut. Hence it expresses in general terms, having 
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necessarily reference to its correlative tottu, that which \n any se- 
ries of numbers has the same place which another object expressed 
by to, * that,* in its ordinal form tottts, has : thus totm, * up to that 
number in order,' quottts, * up to which number in order,', or more 
briefly, and as usually expressed in English, *so many — as.' In 
the same way, bdsds {6ao^) in Greek, corresponding to quotuM in Lat- 
in, and having the same radical with how in English, answers to 
tOMOs {roaocy, which corresponds to totus in Latin, and has the same 
radical with so in English. To the English correlatives * how— so,* 
when used in this sense, many is added to denote number, much to 
denote quantity, great to denote extent. The only point of differ- 
ence between quoius and any ordinal numeral is to be found in the 
root, which is a relative (^, * which') instead of a numeral, and in 
the reference which, from the nature of the root, is had to a de- 
monstrative of the like character {fotus). It is owing to the com* 
bination of the ordinal sign with the accusative of the relative, and 
the necessary reference which such a relative has to a correspond- 
ing demonstrative, that there is conveyed by quotus and its correla- 
tive the idea of ' as many of the one as there are of the other.' It 
is used, both as an interrogative and relative adjective pronoun, 
which should be remarked equally of qttantus, E. g. Tu quotus esse 
velis rescribe. — Hor. £p., i., 5, fin. Quota bora esti Quotus is 
sometimes used to express quantity, but with the idea of proportion 
attending it, so that it has the meaning of * how great in proportion,' 
' bow small in proportion.' E. g. £t quota (* how small'), pars homo 
sit terrai totiusunus. — Lueret., vi., 652. Quamvis quota (*bow 
small') portio faecis Achaei. — Juv., iii., 61. In this sense it is fre- 
quently joined with quisque. E. g. Quotum enim quisque (' how few') 
philosophorum invenitur qui sit ita moratus ut ratio postulat. — Gic. 
Tusc, ii., 4. Quot is an indeclinable form of the same word, and is 
very commonly coupled with its correlative tot, whereas quatus can 
hardly be said to be actually used in connection with totus. £. g. 
Quot homines, tot causae. — Cic. de Or., ii., 31. Quoties, written 
also quotiens, and having for its correlative totUs or totiens, is an ad- 
verbial form of quotusf and is used with reference to time alone, to- 
ties—quoties, corresponding in EnglFsh to * as often — as.' E. g. II- 
Ind soleo mirari, non me toties accipere tuas litteras quoties a Quinto 
mihi fratre afierantur. — Cic. £p. ad Div., vii., 7. This same ad- 
verbial ending is found in numerals, as millies, * a thousand times,' 
trieies, * thirty times,' dedety 'ten times,' dtc. The compounds of 
fMotef, as admitting of ready explanation from what has been said 
of the simple form, are purposely omitted. 

O 
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Qmm, having for its correlative demonstrative tern, has been suf- 
ficiently noticed under quantus, and quum, having for its correlative 
turn, has been considered under the relative qui. 

The more special exaaiination of the demonstratives correspond- 
ing to qvotuSf &c., has been reserved for this place, where advan- 
tage may be taken of explanations already given of the relative 
forms. It has been before observed that the signification of the one 
of two correlative forms can not be explained satisfactorily withoat 
involving the other. 

B. CorrelaHve DenumstraHves.—This class of demonstratives is 
distinguished by the t which is prefixed to the root, and which, it 
has been before remarked, is probably the same essentially as the d 
which is appended in the neuters i-dj ^uo-d, &c., and is found in a 
faUer form in the Greek fO-di (6-cJe), ti^de (ro-de), &c. It woald 
seem, further, that the demonstrative prefix t is closely connected 
with the ending ia in i-te, with dem in i-dem, qui-denij and with dath 
in qui'dam, &c. ; for cl«m will correspond to de in Greek, and dam to 
la. Throughout the forms in which it occurs, «, as here regarded, 
obtains the sense of pointing to, as with the finger, and so is prop- 
erly called a demonstrative sign. It is to be observed, that in the 
Greek language this sign occurs both at the beginning and end of 
som^ words ; thus 1-6 di ; so in Sanscrit t-a-d. The same letter, 
and its equivalents d and M, are used in ihe same sense in other 
languages; thus in the German d-tr, d-as, English th-is, thra-ty dtc. 

Talis (correlative qualis) is formed of the demonstrative prefix #, 
the feminine root a, and the ending lis {Uis) : thus t-a-ii^is, t-a-Us. 
(See above, p. 143, qu-a-lis.) The signification of ttUis so perfectly 
corresponds to that of the correlative qtudis, constantly having ref- 
erence to kind or quality, that it hardly requires farther explanation. 
In English it answers to ' such,' followed by 'as.' Socrates banc 
viam ad gloriam proximam et quasi compendiariam dicebat esse, si 
quia id ageret ut quoHs haberi vellet, talis esset.^Cic. Off., ii., 12. 
The correlative qualis is frequently omitted, talis retaining its appro- 
priate sense. E. g. Non equidem hoc divinavi, sed aliquid taU pu- 
tavi fore. — Cic. ad Att., xvi., 8. The compound taliseumque, * of 
whatever kind,' and the adverb tauter^ <in such wise,' do not de- 
mand separate explanation. 

Tantus (i. e; t-an-ttis) entirely conforms in its composition and io 
its signification to its correlative quaniust the only difference being 
in the use of the demonstrative instead of the relative prefix, and 
the consequent change in the sense. Tannic*, like quantus, refers 
to quantity alone, and is to be explained in the same way. It cor- 
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reeponds in English to * so ttnchV ' so great.* £. g. Tantam eoram 
mUtitudinem interfecenint quantum fait diei spatium^-^Caes. G., ti., 

11. Tantnm caiqtte tribnendam quantum ipse efficere possis. — Cic. 
Lael., 20. The eorrelatiye is frequently omitted. E.g. Gum me 
hao laetitia tanta, et tantis affecistis gandiis. — Plant. Poen., v., 4, 
106. TmUus is sufficiently distinguished by its correlati?e charac- 
ter from rmdius. 

The adTeirb fantem, * so much,' * only/ is an accusative case, ex- 
pressing the amount to vrhich the proposition which it defines is to 
be limited, the extent in which it is to be taken, and in English 
would be properly expressed by ' as to so much ;' * as regards so 
mach.' E.g. Rex tantutn anctoritate-ejus motns est nt Tissapher- 
nem hostem judicaverit. — ^Nep. Con., 4. Prom this comes second- 
arily the sense of < only,' * merely.' E. g. Nomen tantUm Tirtotis 
Qsarpas : quid ipsa valeat ignoras. — Cic. Parad., 2. Notus miht 
nomine lantum. — Hor. Sat., i., 9. TantUm^ * only,' when used as an 
adveib, is easily distinguished from ^olum by attending to its proper 
notion of quantity or extent, which it retains. It indicates that a 
proposition is to be taken up to the eltent mai!ced, and no farther, 
as in the examples given. Solum, 'alone,' the accusative oisdiUy 
shows that the proposition which it qualifies is to be understood of 
sooie one object ntfmed, and of none besides. E.g. De re una so- 
him dissident de ceteris mirifice congruunt. — Cic. de Leg., i., 20. 
ModOt * only,' * provided that,' more nearly resemliles tantum^ but 
diflfers from it in marking, in a general way, that the speaker will 
have the proposition taken within the proper or usual bounds or 
limits marked by the term which modo qualifies. E. g. Litterae, 
quae secandis rebde delectationem modx> (* merely,' * just as stated') 
habere videbantor, nunc vero ettam salutem. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., vi., 

12. (See Sehmalf Syn., 893, and Weissenb., ^ 336.) The com- 
poand faniummodo does not require explanation. Tanttxper, * for so 
long,' used exclusively of time, * for so long time,' is probably com- 
pounded oftanti as a genitive case, and the particle per, which gives 
increased force to the former part of the compound, being probably 
tbe preposition per, and signifying * thoroughly,' * quite,' ' so long 
time as ever.' The t is merely euphonic, as in igte, dtC. The geni- 
tive ianH in this compound is used, as that case is frequently used, 
to express the value of any thing in a general way, as distinguished 
from the specific price or instrument of purchase ; that is to say, it 
is employed to mark more definitely the limits within which the pre- 
ceding expression is to be received — a meaning which is itself de- 
rived from the primary sense of the genitive case. E. g. Prument- 
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Dm tanii fuit quanti iste aestimavit.— Cic. Verr., 6, 84. The di^r- 
eace in the compound under consideration is, that it refers to time, 
and so expresses the limit of time within which an action occurs, 
per adding the notion of * out and out,* * quite.' E. g. Ego te meum 
esse dici tantisptr (' for so long time') volo dum quod te dignum est 
facies.— Ter. Heaut., i., 1, 64. Viveret tantuper quoad ficret pcr- 
mutatio. — Gell., vi., 4. In the sense here mentioned, this word is 
followed by dum or qwoad, as in the above examples, and these an- 
swer to the sense of per quite as much as to that oftanti. Tantisper 
is used, secondarily, in the sense of * meantime,' * all.tbe while,' and 
then is not attended by these particles. £. g. Tantitper hie ego ad 
januam concessero. — Plant. Aul, iv., 5, 6. Totos dies scribo, non 
quo proficiam quid, sed taniisper iropedior. — Cic. Att., xii., 14. Tan- 
topere is compounded of tanio and opere, as in the following exam- 
ple : Hoc erat ecastor, quod me vir tanto opere orabat meus. — Plaut. 
Gas., iii., 2, 2. 

TotuM is in formation, and was originally in signification as well, 
the correlative of quotua, from which it differs in the same way that 
taiUut does from qtuinlus, talis from. qiuili*, &c. It would according^ 
ly be composed of the demonstrative prefix <, the root o, which is 
seen in the neuter qu-o-d, and in the Greek td-di, and the ordinal 
ending /ui, as in quo-ttts, dtc, as above explained. The demonstra- 
tive to, which is here assumed as the root to which the ending tu» 
is attached, does not, it is true, occur separately in Latin, but is 
seen in the Greek article to, and in to-de, and might safely be infer- 
red fnim the adverbs turn and tarn. The Greek demonstrative to^ 
909 is the same with to-tua. If the formation of to-tus has been cor- 
rectly given, and if the ending tus be admitted to have the force at- 
tributed to it above, namely, that of deufiting position in a series, 
then this word will differ from the ordinal numerals only in the na- 
ture of the radical idea ; and as quin-tua means that object which in 
a series of numbers occupies the place, of the number yive, * fifth,' 
80 to-tua signifies that which in a series holds the place marked by 
Ukat,* just as quotua marks that which in a series occupies the 
place of * which ' Again, numbers being had in view, and totua and 
quotua being used as correlatives, the expression * thai in a series 
of numbers — which in a like series' would be equivalent to ' as 
many of the one set of numbers as of the other.' A boy holds five 
marbles in one hand, and five in the other ; t. e. in this view, the 
number in the one hand exactly tallies with the number in the oth- 
er, or may be counted against it — we say he has * as many' in one 
band * as' in the other. The demonstrative totua marks the one 
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nomber, the relative quotus the other answering to it. From this 
sense, in which totus seldom occurs in use, woald come secondarily 
that of ' all/ ' the whole ;' for when ioius is used as the correlative 
of quotus, in the sense of * as many — as,' one set of objects is mark-, 
ed as occupying the same place in the series that another does, so 
that if the one be applied to or counted against the other, as must 
be conceived in such correlatives as relate to number, it will per- 
fectly coincide with it, and include the entire set ; and this readily 
gives the idea * of the whole,' * all.' Thus, when I say * he sent as 
man/ soldiers as were in the garrison,' it is plain that the number 
sent coincides with the number in the garrison, and that it is just 
the same thing to say *he sent all the soldiers in the garrison.' 
This secondary signification of to-tust it will be observed, depends 
entirely upon its connection with quolus as its correlative, or is due 
to the mutual relation of the two rather than to the peculiar mean- 
ing of toivs. The explanation of totus here given receives confirm- 
ation from the use of the relative ho-sos in Greek, which^ although 
in connection with to-sos it properly signifies • so many — as,' is yet 
very frequently employed {tosos being omitted) in the sense of ♦ all.' 
E. g. Xen. Anab., iv., 1, ^ 1, and 2, ^ 17. But neither is totus of by 
any means common occurrence in this sense, in which reference is 
bad to a number of objects *, some examples, however, are cited: 
thus, Plaut. Mil. Gl., ii., 2, 57: Quoi bini custodes semper totis horis 
accubant. It is commonly used in the sense of * the whole,' ' the 
entire mass of any thing,' in epposition to its parts. E.g. Quanta 
est gula quae sibi totos Ponit apros? * whole boars.' — Juv. Sat., i., 
140-1. Eaque tota iiocte continenter ierunt : nullam partem noc- 
tis itinere intermisso, in fines Lingonum pervenerunt.— -Caes. B. G., 
i., 26. This more usual signification of totus is derived from what 
has been pointed out as a secondary meaning,, the transition being 
easy from the idea of * all' of any number of objects to that of the 
* whole' of any object conceived as the aggregate of the parts which 
compose it. It is in this sense that totus is to be distinguished from 
omnis, which means ' all' of any number regarded as made up of in- 
dividuals, the whole number having a reference to the individuals 
which compose it : hence omnis obtains also the signification of 
'every' E. g. Tota roente atque omnibus artubus contremesco.-^ 
Cic. de Orat., T, 26. Totus, however, is sometimes seemingly con- 
founded with omnis. Cunctus (contracted from conjunctus) is like- 
wise translated by * all,' but with the idea of the mdividual objects 
composing a number being taken together, * all together,' * in a body,' 
so that it is opposed to singuJUuim, It is most frequently used in 
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the plural. E. g. Popalus Romanus aotecedebat fortitudioe omctaM 

DatiDoea. ^Nep. Annib., 1. CuncliM oppidia castellisque deaertis. — 

Caea. B. G., ii., 2d. Sometimea it ia uaed ia the aiogular, and ia 
oocaaionally eonfuuiided with omnit. (See Face. Lex., and Freund^a 
Lat. Woerterb.) Universus, again, ia ezpreaaed in English by * all/ 
but difiera from the other words which have the same translation in 
thia, that it ia intended to comprehend the entire number or mass, 
to the excluaion of all exceptiona of either the iodividuala compos- 
ing a number, or of the parte constituting a whole, * all at one view,* 
* all without exception.* E. g. Xerxes univeraae Europae helium 
intulit.^Nep. Them.^ 2. Themistoclea (Graecos) univcraos parea 
(Persia) eaae aiebat, disperaoa teatabatur perituroa.— Nep. lb., 4. 
Democritua ita auaua est ordiri : Haec loquor de univerHa. Nihil 
excipit de quo non profitetur : quid enim esse potest extra univeraaJ 
— Cio. Acad., 4, c. 23. A few additional examplea of the synonyms 
above mentioned may be given. Cui Senatus totam rempublicam, 
omfiMt Italiae pubera, cuncta populi Romani arma commiserat. — Cic. 
pro Mil., 23. * The whole commonwealth — every one of the Italian 
youth — the united armiea of the Roman people.* Omne coelum 
(» every elime') iotamque cum univerao mari terram ('the whole 
earth with the entire aea,* excepting no portion) mente complexua. 
—Cic. de Fin., ii., 34. 

Tot^ having quot for ita correlative, haa the aame origin with to- 
ma, but ia indeclinable, and has retained the primary sense which 
Mua has lost. By Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., 134), tot and guot are 
conaidered to be abridged forma of teto quoto. If his view be true, 
they are accusatives neuter of totua quotua. Tot is found conjoined 
with ita correlative, which is not the caae with totua. £. g. Quot 
homines, tot aeotentiae.^Ter. Phorm., ii., 4, 14. * There are as 
many opiniona aa there are men.* Of the adverb totiaa, and oftoH- 
dem, dec, it ia hardly neceaaary to speak. 

A word may be inaerted here in regard to turn and tarn, and their 
compounds, which might have been noticed in connection with the 
simple demonatrative pronouns. Turn is the demonstrative corre- 
sponding aa its correlative to quum, and ia the accusative case sin- 
gular of a pronoun which doea not occur in the Latin language, ex- 
cept in this word turn, in /am, and in the derivativea totua^ tafUiu, 
talia^ 6lo. ; but ia aeen in td (r«), the neuter nominative aiogular, 
and in the oblique oaaea of the Greek article. Turn is alwaya to be 
regarded aa the correlative of ^vKm, and, as an accusative case, is to 
be explained in the same way with thia word. (See above, p. 127.) 
It ia uaed only in raftr«DQ« to Umo, and corr^apooda to * than' in 
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English : turn— fttum, * then— wben/ Tunc is tutn. aompouoded with 
the demonstrattire suffix c (ce), m becoming n before c. Tutu: is 
used in the same general sense as turn, with the additional demon- 
strative force communicated by the particle e, and is to be under- 
stood as having reference to nunc, * now,' whether this be express- 
ed or not. E. g. Macedones milites ea tunc erunt fama qua Romani 
wunc feriintur. — ^Nep. Bum., 3. Besides the stronger demonstrative 
sense which tunc has as compared with tufn, and its referring to 
nunc as its correlative instead of to quum, it differs from it in this 
respect also, that it refers to a more precise and definite point of 
time, while turn embraces a larger period with the attending circum- 
stances ; and this holds good even when turn is followed by ntmcy 
as it sometimes is. E. g. Erat tunc excusatio c^pressis, nunc nulla 
est.— Cic. Phil., vii., b. Tvm eramos in maxima spe, nunc ego 
quidem in nulla.— Cic. Att., ix., 19. (See Schmalf. Syn., 625.) 
Tarn is the correlative of guam, and is an accusative case singular 
of the feminine demonstrative ta, which occurs in talis, tantua, &c., 
being itself formed of the simple feminine demonstrative a and the 
prefix t, just as quam is formed of the same root and the prefix <fu. 
Tarn has for its common signification < so much ;* this it obtains from 
its accusative form, which would properly mean * up to that,' * as 
much as that,' while quam would express < up to which :' tam^-quam, 
standing as correlatives, have the meaning of < as much as that— 
which,* * so much — as,' * sor-^,' * as — as.' E. g. Canis tarn pJacida 
est quam est aqua. — Plaut. Most., iii., 2, 166. Nihil est tarn popu- 
lare quam est bonitas.— Cic. Ligar., 12. Tarn, with its correlative, 
being used to express that one thing is in the same amount as an- 
other, is frequently employed with adjectives and with adverbs, and 
but seldom with verbs, to mark equality in the degree in which the 
quality or condition expressed exists in two or more objects ; and 
this distinguishes tarn from aic and ita. Sometimes quam is omit- 
ted, its place being supplied by another form of expression, as lU 
aod the subjunctive, or lell for the mind to fill up. E.g. Nunquam 
reo cuiquam tarn humili, tarn sordido, tarn Docenti, tarn alieno, tarn 
praecise negavi, quam hie mihi. — Cic. ad Att., Yiii.* 4. Non essera 
tarn inurbanus ut eo graverer quod vos cupere sentirem.— Cic. de 
Orat., ii., ult. 7am insolenter et tarn diu.— Caes. B. G., i., 14. 
Tanquamt * as,' ' as though,* * as if,' used both with and without oth- 
er particles, as it, sic, ita, is merely the correlatives tarn — quam writ^ 
ten as one word, and its meaning is immediately derived from that 
which has already been explained as belonging to them, namely, 
'so much,' *as.* E.g. Repente te tanquam serpens e latibulis in- 
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tolisti, • as a serpeDt.*— Cic. in Vatin, c. 2. Here the sense of tan^ 
quam is properly *as much as,' *to the same extent with/ and from 
this comes secondarily that of *as/ *as though.' That this is true 
is more obvious, if possible, from the following example : 'Nostin' 
ejus natum Phaedriam t Dav. Tanquam te ; * just as well as I know 
you.' — Ter. Phorm., i., 2, 14. Tamdiuy in the sense of * so long,* 

* so long time (as),' is frequently used as a comoound, and torn in 
this word is to be explained in the same way as above, quamdm an« 
swering to tamdiu as its correlative. £. g. Tamdiu requiesco quam- 
diu ad te scribo. — Cic. Att., ix., 4. Tandem is compounded of tarn 
and the demonstrative suffix <f«m, as in quidem, idenif &.C., m being 
exchanged for n before d. This word would have primarily the 
same sense with tam^ only rendered more emphatic by the addition 
of dem, viz., it would express, spoken in regard to time, the point 
up to which it extends, * up to that — there ;* and from this comes 
secondarily its ordinary meaning, *at length,' *at last,* 'finally.* 
Compare the phrases ad extrernum, ad ultimum, &c. £. g. Tandem 
vulneribus defessi pedem referre coeperunt. — Caes. B. 6., iii., 21. 

To this class of correlative demonstrative pronouns properly be- 
longs donect * until,' * as long as,' more anciently written dtmicum, 
as Plant. Aul., i., 19 : Si respexis donicum ego te jussero. Con- 
sidering this as the full form, of which the common is merely an 
abridgment, there is little reason to doubt that it is materially the 
same with the Greek tinika (TfjviKa)^ * then,' the demonstrative an- 
swering to the relative henika (ijviKa), * when,' and to the interroga- 
tive penika (mjviKa), * when V Tinika {rfjviKa) is a neuter accusa- 
tive plural of the adjective form, used adverbiaHy, and is compound- 
ed of ten (n^v), the accusative feminine singular of the demonstra- 
tive ho, he, to (6, ^, to), English * he,' * she,' * the,' and the adjective 
ending Wis, which expresses that the noun to which it is attached 
is to be taken as the qualification of some object, so that tenika 
{njviKa) would signify having the property of * that.' Referring to 
time, and used as an accusative in the sense of * as to,' it means 

• as regards that time,' * then.* Donicum diflfers from tenika in be- 
ing, in its ending, an accusative neuter of the singular instead of 
the plural, in having d instead of t for the demonstrative sign, and 
in having for the former, or demonstrative part of the compound, 
the masculine or neuter instead of the feminine, don—dum, Greek 
leu (n7v)=Latin tarn. The demonstrative don or dum may t>e re- 
garded as essentially the same with the Greek demonstrative tUn 
{Tov), for which the Latins had turn. The Greek ten is the same as 
the Latin torn. The second member of the compound, icus, fcum. 
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18 the same as the Greek ending %ko8, and occurs in a few words, 
as OpiCQs, ctmcuSf 6lc. This being the composition of donicum, the 
proper signification would be < up to/ * as far as Ma// and, sup- 
posing it to refer to time, *up to that time/ * as for as that time,' 

* while,' * as long as,' * until.' £. g. Donee armati confertique abi- 
bant, peditum labor in persequendo fuit. — Liv., vi., 13. Dmec (' so 
long as') eris felix multos numerabis amicos. — Ovid. Trist., i., 9, 6. 

Dum, * whilst,' * until,' is the same with the first part of the com- 
pound in don-icum^ only the m is retained as the sign of the accusa- 
tive, while in donicum and donec^ n has taken its place. Dum ap- 
pears to be only a difierent form of turn, 'then,' in which d is used 
instead of l as the demonstrative prefix, and is to be regarded as 
an accusative case. So viewed, and considered as referring to 
time, its proper sense would be ' up to, amounting to, as far as, that 
time,' * until,' * while or whilst.' E, g. Sed dum (* whilst') tota do- 
mns rheda componitur una, substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque 
Capenam. — ^Juv. Sat., iii., 10. Expectabo dum (* while') venit. — 
Ter. Eun., i., 2, 126. Dum (' so long as') Latine loquentur literae, 
quercus huic loco non deerit. — Cic. de Leg., i., 1. Dum has also 
the signification of ' provided,' which is derived from the general 
sense here assigned to it, only considerably modified by the sense 
of the subjunctive mood, when joined with which it presents this 
peculiar sense. The subjunctive having the sense of contingency 
and of future time, dum conjoined with it will express * up to,' 

* against,' an event contingent in future |ime ; and this is the sense 
of ' until,' and * provided that.' E. g. Neque id quibus modis asse- 
queretur, dum sibi regnum pararet^ quicquam pensi habebat. — Sail. 
Cat., 5. 

Indefinite Pronouns. — The pronouns of this class, which in form 
resemble, for the most part, the relatives, are distinguished in re- 
gard to their signification by having reference, not to an object al- 
ready named, as is the case with the relatives, but to a person or 
thing contemplated in the mind of the speaker, and so referred to, 
4>ut without being definitely pointed out, as in English, ' some one,' 

* each one,' ' every one,' &c. The words which compose this class 
all agree in this characteristic, but they diflfer from each other ac- 
cording to the different points of view in which an object may be 
regarded as indefinite : thus aliquUf * some one,' quis, * any one,' 
qvidam^ ♦ a certain one,' * one,' quigqvx^ • every one,' &c. A very 
close relation exists, as might be expected, between the interroga- 
tive and the indefinite pronouns, both in form and signification : 
thus quiM and qui belong at the same time to both classes, and both 

G« 
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•priog directly from the relatiye. The relatiTe refers to an object 
known ; the interrogative to an object unknown, and therefore in« 
quired for ; the indefinite, also, to an object not known, or, if known 
to the speaker, not made known to the hearer. The indefinite pro- 
noons are both substantive and adjective, the fonner beiog in some 
eases distinguished from the latter by a separate form, in the same 
way that the substantive is distinguished from the adjective idter- 
rogative pronoun. Of these pronouns, quis and qui may be viewed 
as simple ; the rest, as aiiquis, qvidam, guisquam, dec., as compound. 

QtuM masculine, qui* (and qua) feminine, quid neuter ; qui mas- 
culine, quae (and qua) feminine, quod neuter, 'any one,' *aoy thing.* 
The former of these, quis, which for the nominative singular femi- 
nine has quis and qud, for the neuter quid, and for the plural nom- 
inative qui masculine, quae feminine, quae and qua neuter, is used 
substantively; the latter, which has for the nominative singular 
qui masculine, quae (and qua) feminine, quod neuter ; and for the 
nominative plural qui masculine, quae feminine, quae (and qua) neu- 
ter, is used adjeciively. (See Krueger, ^ 426.) The distinction in 
meaning between these two forms of the indefinite pronoun is the 
same that was mentioned in speaking of the interrogative pronouns. 
E. g. Quid enim qwie aliud esse causae putet, nisi, dto. — Cie. de 
Orat., i., 5, 16. Quare quotiescumque dicetur male de se fvtt me- 
reri, intelligetur, dec. — Cic. Fin., v., 10. In both of these examples 
qui* marks the persons merely, and so is said to be used substan- 
tively. In the following example, ^t regards also the condition ot 
character of the person or thing, and is said to be used adjectively : 
Si Romae esses, tamen neque nos lepore tuo, neque te (si ^ est 
in me) meo frui liceret, * if any such thing there is in me.' — Cic. ad 
Div., vii., 1. It should be observed that the terms substantive and 
adjective, as above employed, are intended rather to be understood 
of the signification than of the mere grammatical use of these 
words, so that qui* will retain its proper sense though associated 
with a noun, and qui, in like manner, though it should be found un- 
essooiated with any noun. It may be remarked, at the same time, 
o(quid (and so of aliquid), that it is used only as a noun ; e.g. Si 
quid habee: Habes aliquid: further, that the plural neuter qua ia 
used as a noun. E. g. 8i qua erunt doce me quomodo ea effugere 
possim— Cic. Att., viii., 3. (See Krueger, L. G., ^ 425, seqq.) 

Quie and qui, * any one,' differ from aliquis and aUqui, * some one,' 
in this, that they indicate an object merely conceived by the mind, 
and without any regard to its actual existence or non-eXJstenee-» 
any possible or oonoeivable person or thing. Accordingly, tb^ nre 
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foond associated commoiUy with interrogatiTe and oooditiooal, and 
in general with dependent prppositions, after si, tive, nisi, ut, n^, 
uufHf qtmmy quOf quanio, 6cc. E. g. Fit plerumque ut ii qui boni quid 
volant afierre, affingunt aHquid quo iaciant id quod nuntiant laetius. 
-r-Cio. PbiJ., i., 3. On the other hand, aliquist aliqua, aliquid (sub- 
stantive), and aliqui, aliqua (rarely aliquae), aliquod (adjective), refer 
to some one or other of any number of objects, with the accompany- 
ing idea of the actual existence of such object, but without any 
specific indication of the individual. Compare the phrase ne quid 
timete, with timebat omnia Pompeius ne aliquid vos timeretis. — Cic. 
MU., 24. . (SeeBillr., ^ 204; Zumpt,^ 708 ; Ramsb., ^ 159, 2, Anm. 
6 ; Freund's Woerterb., s. v. aliquis.) 4liquis is compounded ofali 
and the indefinite pronoun quis ; and, admitting the signification of 
the former element (ali) before assigned to it, viz., that, if a demon- 
strative adjective pronoun, its meaning is such as the composition 
would suggest, viz., that of quis rendered more definite by the addi- 
tion of ait, * that.* Both quis and oLiqvis differ from quidam, * one,* 
* a certain one,* inasmuch as this last denotes an object, the exist- 
ence of which is not only assumed, but which is regarded as known 
to the speaker and individually present to his mind, only not named 
or specifically pointed out to the hearer, and so left to this exten^ 
undefined. E.g. Accurrit quidam ('a certain person') notus mihi 
nomine tantum. — ^Hor. Sat., i., 9, 3. This peculiar sense of quidam, 
by which it denotes an object definite to the speaker, but left indef- 
inite to the hearer, is owing to the conjunction of the demonstrativi^ 
damt pointing to an object, with the indefinite pronoun qui. Oof^ 
or more additional examples of aliquis may be here introduced. 
Vellem aliqvia ex vobis robustioribus hunc maledicendi locum sus- 
cepisset.— Cic. Coel., 3. Ad vos singulos aliquid ex hoc agro per- 
veniet. — Cic. Agr., i., 31. Tu si es in Epiro mitto ad nos de tuis 
aliquem tabellarium. — Cic. ad Att., v., 18. Plura multo homines 
indicant odio, aut amore, aut cupiditate, aut iracunda, aut dolore, 
aut laetitia, aut spe, aut timore, aut aliqua permotione mentis, quam 
veritate. — Cic. Dr., il, 42. In the last example, aliqud has the sam/^ 
force with alia qua. (See Ramsh., ^ 159, 2, note 5, f .) 

Quisquam, quaequam, quidquam (and quicquam), * any one,' * any 
ooe whosoever,* * any thing whatsoever/ is used only substantively! 
and is composed of the indefinite pronoun quis, and of the particlf 
{Ham, which augments the indefinite sense of ;ta«, s.o that instead 
of < any one,* it obtains the signification of * any one whosoever.' 
This force quam has also when placed before the superlative, wherf 
it ts expressed In .English by * as possible ;* e. g. ut praesidium quam 
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amieissiaiiiiii, si quid facto opos esset, haberet — Caea. B. 6., i., 42. 
The meaning here attritrated to qtuum is to be referred prtmarilj to 
the property which the accusative has, as has been already so fie> 
qnently remarked, of marking the measure or amount to which any 
action or quality reaches ; and to be understood, requires that its 
correlatiTe tarn shall be supplied, so that qwun amicissimnm is 
equivalent to * as friendly as that which is most friendly.' From 
this primaiy sense comes that of * the mmt possible,' and the simi- 
lar meaning conveyed in English by the ending * ever,' * soever,' as 
in ' whoever,' • whosoever. ' The word ttUus, the etymology of which 
is unknown to the writer, is used as the adjective form correspond- 
ing to fuisqiuun, having the same meaning. Both, as might be in- 
ferred from their expressing an object in the most indefinite sense 
possible, or as being any one equally of a class of objects which has 
no limits set to its number, but rather includes all conceivable be- 
ings of the kind had in view by the speaker, have the idea of ezclu- 
siveness, not admitting the opposite proposition, allowing no excep- 
tions. Hence quisquam stands in contrast with nemo, ullus with 
nuUus, and so may be readily distinguished from quU and aliquis. 
These pronouns, consistently with the sense attributed to them, are 
used, like unquam and usquanit especially in negative propositions 
marked by non, neq^u, nemot nunquamf sifUf &c., and by such verbs 
as nego, nescio, ignore, veto, &c., and in propositions which, being in- 
terrogative, have the force of a negative. E.g. Veni Athenis, in- 
quit Democritus, neque me quisquam ibi agnovit. — Cic. Tusc, t., 
36. Nihil turpius physico quam fieri sine causa quidquam dicere.-— 
Cic. Fin., i., 6. An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis iras- 
cit— Id. Tusc, iv., 24. Sine ullo periculo legionis delectae cum 
equitatu proelium fore videbat.— Caes. B. G., i., 46. Chaerea id- 
circo capite et soperciliis semper est rasis, ne itZ/Mm pilum viri boni 
habere dicalur. — Cic. Q. Rose, 7. On account of the negative 
sense which sometimes attends it, these pronouns are occasionally 
found with the* comparative degree. E. g. Diutius in hac urbe quam 
in alia uUa commoratus est.— Cic. Ver., iv., 55. Sometimes like- 
wise they are used in conditional propositions with #i, where aliquis 
or quis would ordinarily be employed, to give to the condition more 
of uncertainty or doubt of its reality. E. g. Aut enim nemo, quod 
quidem magis credo, aut, ai quisquam (' if any one conceivably') ills 
sapiens fuit.— Cic. de Amic, 2. (See Zumpt, No. 709.) Si quis- 
quam est timidus in magnis periculosisque rebus, 19, ego sum.-^Cic. 
Ep. ad Div., vi., 14. 
NonnuUus, * some one,' in the singular is used only adjectively, 
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fum nemo being employed instead when it is required to denote a 
person, and rum nikil when it is required to denote a thing in this 
sense Babstanttvely. In the plural, normulli is used both substan- 
tively and adjectively. 

NotmuUus, being composed of non and nuUust signifies properly 

* not — ^no one'=* some one,' * something,' and, by a very common 
figure of speech, * many a one,* * many a thing,' in the plural * not a 
few,' 6lc. E. g. Zeuxis tabulas pinxit quarum nonnulla pars usque 
ad nostram memoriam mansit, *some part,' * no inconsiderable part.* 
— Cic. In., ii., 1. (Schmalf Syn., 521.) From quidam, *a certain 
one,' and uZ/iw, *any one,' and from quis, *any one,' and quigquam, 

* any one whosoever,' this word is very readily distinguished ; from 
aliquis, <some one,' it difiTers as standing opposed to fiuUut, *no 
one,' and so marking an object which is not merely undefined as 
to the individual, which is the case with aliquis, but which is left 
undetermined in every other respect but this, that it is not a non- 
entity. When it relates to quantity, it conveys naturally the notion 
of something indefinitely small, and when number i^ concerned, that 
of a number indefinitely small. Thus aliqua pars means 'some 
part,' the particular part being undetermined; but nonnulla pars 
means *some part' opposed to *no part,' it being undetermined 
how small or how great a part ; again, aliqui homines means * some 
men,' the individuals being undetermined ; but nonnulli homines, 
*some men,' the number being undetermined, it may be more, it 
may be less, still it is more than none. It has already been seen 
bow, in a secondary sense, nonntUlus, plural nonnulli^ signifies 
* many a one,' ' a considerable number,' * not a few,* &.c. E. g. 
Quod mihi ne eveniat nonnuUum periculum est. — Plant. Capt., l, 1, 
23. Tuum consilium nonnuUa in re emendare possum. — Cic. Mur., 
c. 20. 

Nullus mm is used in the very opposite sense of < every one,' in 
the neuter * every thing,' without exception. E. g. Nulla rerum 
suarum non relicta inter hostes. — Li v., viii., 26. Nullos non honores 
cepit. — Suet. Caes., 76. So nihil non, * every thing,' nemo non, * ev- 
ery body.' E.g. Tanta prosperitas Caesarem est consecuta ut m- 
kU non tribueret ei fortuna. — Nep. Att., 19. Aperte adulantem 
senu) lion videt, nisi qui admodum est excors. — Cic. de Amic, c. 26. 
(See Zumpt, 755.) 

AUquot, *some,' compounded ofali, as seen in alius, aliquis, &c., 
and quot, is to be distinguished from nonnulli, and from quidam in 
the plural, by its marking objects as indefinite in regard to number. 
E.g. (Jt aliquot saltem nuptiis prodat dies. — ^Ter. Andr., ii., 1, 15 
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In pariando aliquot affberunt liberae. — ^Ter. Aodr., iv., 4, 83. (Of. 
Freuad Woerterb., a. v.) 

Quisjnam, quaepiam, quidpiam, or quippiam (aubatantiye), gmipi- 
am (acyectiYe), * any one whosoever,* * any thing wbataoever/ * aome 
one or other/ 'aomething or other,' ia not of frequent occurrence, 
and would aeeni to be used properly only in affirnaattve propositiooa, 
in thia difieriog from quiaquam. It ia compoaed of the indefinite 
pronoun qui*, and of the particle piarn^ which ia ibund only in a few 
other compoundsi aa uspiam, * any where at all/ nuMpiam, *^fio where 
at all/ quopiam, * to whatsoever point/ * whitberaoeTer.' The more 
probable opinion in regard to thia particle is, that it ia another fonn 
ofquam, aa piipii ia said to have been used in the Qacan language 
for quidquid. (See Face. Lex., a. v. piam.) It ia confirmed by the 
identity in signification of uspiatn and ugquam, quopiam and quoquam. 
If this view be correct, it will follow that quupiam ia not easeRtially 
difierent from quisquam. In fiict, the only important dififereoce is 
that already mentioned, ita occurrence in affirmative rather than 
negative propositiona. On the other band, it ia Often found aaaoei- 
ated, like quuquam^ with conditional phra^ea. E. g. Si grando qnidr 
piam nocuit.— Cic. or Nat. Deor, lii., 86. Quid si hoc voluit ^vw- 
piam Deus 1 Whete it may be expressed by * some one or other.* 
— ^Ter. EuQ., v., 3, 86. Neque Alexander, nee qui*pitm (*any one 
whosoever*) ^successorum ejus. — ^Just., xxxviii., 7. From the fact 
that it sometimes obtains the sense of ' some one or other,' it has 
been compared with aliquigy than which, however, it would aeem to 
be more indefinite. E. g. Forsitan aliquia aliquando ejosmodi quid- 
piam fecerit, 'something or other,' * somewhat.' — Cic. Verr., ii., 82. 
Pecuniam si cuipiam (* any person's whosoever') fortuna ademit, aut 
si alicujus (* of some one') eripuit injuria. — Cic. Quint, 13. 

Quidamt quaedam, quiddam (substantive), quoddam (adjective), *a 
certain person or thing,' * one,* differs from aliquit, * some one,' in 
always referring to some specific object had in view by the apeak- 
er, which, however, he either can not, or does not care to defihe 
more precisely. E. g. Accurrit quidam (< a certain person,' * a per- 
son*) notus mihi nomine tantum. — Hor. Sat., i.^ 9, 8. It may some- 
times be expressed in English by <a,' *an.' E.g. Est quaedam ita 
perspicua Veritas (< there is a truth so palpable*) ut eam infirmare 
nulla res possit.— Cic. Quinct.. 26. Quidam is sometimes used to 
give a milder form to a proposition which the speaker does not mean 
shall be tiken strictly according to the letter, as in English we say 
*a kind of,» «a sort of E.g. Neque enim te fugit omnium laada- 
tarum artium procreatricem qiiandam, et quati parentem philosophi- 
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•OB ab hoxniniba9 docti98ixDis judicarL-^Cic. Oifit., i», 3, 9. (Billr., 
^ 200, Anm. 2.) 

Instead o( qtUdam,Jiie phrase nescUt q%u is sometimes employed, 
bat commonly in a derogatory sense. E.g. Prope me hie tuscio 
quiM loquitur. — Plant. Peis., i., 3» 19. Foitasse non Jejunnm hoc 
nescio quid {* this little something not worth mentioning') qopd ego 
gessi, et contemoendum Tidebitur.^Cic. ad Piy., ^v., 14. (See 
Grotef., ^ 98.) 

Cer4u$ is sometimes added to quidtm to make the reference n|or« 
definite. E. g. Ut saltatori motus non quivis, sed, certus qitidam est 
datue ; sic vita agenda est cert0 genere sued^m, nog qaolibet— Cic^ 
Flo., lit, 7. (Billr., ^ 206, Anm. l.) 

Quidam is compounded of the indefinite {M-eneun qifi and the par- 
ticle dam^ which occurs also in the adverb q^(^^dav^. This particle 
is supposed by Pott (£tym. Forscb., i., p. 99), to b« t^e Pfime ^s jVisi, 
<now/ which again he cooneets with diu, diejt, and with the San9ori( 
divan (lUfMin, dwfh dam). Of the same origin, according to this au- 
thor, is the Gree)L ^ (d^v), * a long time,* 42« (^17) in |4e (q(5q), * now,? 
and the J^tin dem, ^ in fridemj idem. This ?iew does not appear* 
satisfactory ; for while the signification of time which is attributed 
to dam and dem might serve, though not very well, to explain quon- 
dam, tandem, dec., in which this sense enters, no attempt has been 
made to show haw it can in any way apply to idem, qmdam, dec. 2^ott 
bas probably heen mial«d by the resemblance in foi?p, and the partial 
resemblance in sense. The opinion has been already repe^dly e«- 
prassed, that dem is essentially the same as the Gree|[ deipon^tnii^ 
tive suffix di {fie)i and that the Latin demonstrative suffix d waa thf 
same, only abbreviated ; and, further, the) the Latin suffix dam, as 
in qiddam, seen also in the Sanscrit id/mt ' he,* to in tto, te in i$u, 
and the demonstrative prefix /, as in tnUe, fiaund ip so many other 
ianguagca besides the Latin, are the same essentially, and not ma- 
terially difierent A-om dem, de, 4* It bas, moreover, been attempted 
to show tbat eU the meanings which ii^esi, quidetfit i^^* *9iet &m., 
present, are capable of an explanation for the most part easy, and 
always natural, en the supposition that dem, dec., coJ9vey a demour 
strative sense. It may now be added that guidani admits oi beia^ 
readily explained in the same way. The first par( of the compound 
is the indefinite pronoun ^i, *any ene,* and when dam is added i^i 
the sense of pointing to an object, ' there,' it has the two-fold force 
of ao indefinite jand a definite, of marking a person or thing as def- 
inite in one view and indefinite in another ; definite, namely, to the 
iPMkoTf »od inM^J^ (P ^ b^lMrer, *any p^raon or thingT-tb§re.' 
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This mode of expression, howeTer, we have not in English, hot 
convey the same idea by saying * a certain person or thing,' * a per- 
son,' ' a thing,' * one,* and when it is used adjectirely, * a sort or 
kind of.' 

Quondam, * formerly,' * once,' * at times,' is composed of ^onr= 
quom=quum, and the particle dam, and is probably an accusative 
of quidam, the former part of the compound being indefinite ; in 
other respects to be explained precisely as the adverb and conjunc- 
tion quum. The primary sense of quondam would be * at times,' 
<once upon a time ;* and this is sometimes retained. £. g. Quon* 
dam cithara tacentem Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum tendit 
Apollo.~Hor. Carm., ii., 10, 18. Verum tempestas, memini, quon- 
dam fuit. Cum inter nos' sorderemus unus alteri. — ^Plaut. True, ii., 
4, 29. The signification which it sometimes has of * at some time 
or other,' is nearly allied to this. E. g. Hie tamen ad melius poterit 
transcurrere quondam. — Hor. Sat., ii., 2, 82. So Yirg. Aen., vi.» 877. 
The more common signification of * formerly* is diflferent only in re- 
ferring to past time, always marking an undefined period, not un- 
like our phrase * in by-gone days.' E. g. Omnia fere quae sunt con- 
elasa nunc artibus, dispersa et dissipata quondam fuerunt. — Cic. de 
Orat., i., 42. 

Quuquu and quieunque are both expressed in English by * who- 
soever,' quidquid or quicquid, and quodcunque, by * whatsoever,' and 
are used as relatives, occurring in the former member of a sentence 
with a verb, and referring to an object which is introduced in the 
apodosis. £. g. Quiaquis hoc facit recte facit. Quitquis, however, 
sometimes stands substantively, and quieunque, though properly 
adjective, is most frequently used by later writers in this sense. 
(Zumpt, 706.) E.g. Agesilaus non destitit quibuscunque rebus pos- 
set patriam adjnvare.— Nep, Ages., 7. Quae sanari poterunt, qua' 
eunque ratione sanabo. — Cic. Cat., ii., 5. Dicam ipso audiente quod 
sensi et sentio, quoquo animo me auditurus est. — Cic. Dom., 10. Ut 
quidquid apprehenderam, statim extorquebat e manibus. — Cic. Cln- 
ent., 19. Qui^qui* is merely the indefinite quia rendered more in- 
definite by being repeated on itself, and marks any one or more ob- 
jects indififerently of an indefinite number as intended by the speak- 
er. E. g. Quisqui* est qui moderatione et constantia quietus est 
animo, is est sapiens.— Cic. Tusc, iv., 47. Quidquid erit, non mode 
magnum, sed etiam parvum scribes.— Cic. ad. Att., xiv., 1. It is 
most nearly like quisquam, diflTering in seiise, chiefly, perhaps, by its 
relative sense ; quiwquam, ♦ any one soever,' quisquis, * whosoever.' 

Quieunque, * whosoever,' « whatsoever individual,' is composed of 
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the indefinite adjective pronoun qui, * whoever,' and cungtte, * who- 
80-|-eyer.' Cunque occurs separately in Hor. Carm., i., 32, 15— 
Mibi eunque salve rite vocanti — and is composed of eunseum {quum, 
quom), an accasative of ^ut used indefinitely, the same as un {cun 
=xum) in unquam, * ever,' and of que, as found in quitque, uterque, 
having a demonstrative sense (see under uterque), and hence ex- 
pressing individuality. — Cf. Kmeger, 4 432, note 2. The indefinite 
sense here attributed to eun, besides being shown to exist in unquam; 
may be illustrated by the use of ever in English, as in whoever, dtc. 
Thus composed, quieunque would signify * whosoever — individually 
taken,' or * whoso — at any time,' and would convey the idea that, 
of an indefinite number of objects, one or more individuals, taken 
indifferently, are the objects intended by the speaker. Quisquis 
marks any object of an indefinite number, taken indiflferently ; qui*- 
que, every object of an indefinite number, takeu individually ; qui' 
eunque, any one or more objects of an indefinite number, taken in- 
dififerently, but individually. E. g. Hostem qui feriet, mihi erit Car- 
tbaginiensis, quisquis erit. — ^Cic. pro Balb., 22. Ut in quo qvisque 
artificio excelleret, is in suo genere Roseius diceretur. — Cic. de 
Orat., i., 28. Qui sanari poterunt quacunque ratione sanabo. — Cic. 
Cat., ii., 6. Quidquid non licet nefas putare debemus.— Cic. Parad., 
iti., 2. Quaeeunque sunt in omni mundo deorum atque hominum 
pntanda sunt. — Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 62. (Grotef, ^ 100.) 

Quisque, quaeque, ^tV/^te« (substantive), quodque (adjective), * every 
one,' * every thing,' always used relatively, and unusquiaque, 'every 
one,' quivis and quilibet, * any one whosoever,' which are not used 
relatively, have this in common, that they refer to the separate in- 
dividuals comprised in a number, whether definite or indefinite, in 
such a way that no one of them is excepted. They diflTer from each 
other with respect to the way in which the individuals composing 
the number are regarded. Quisque, * every one,' indicates that they 
are to be taken severally, as it were one by one, until the whole 
number is exhausted. E. g. Epicureos doctissimus quisque con- 
temnit — Cic. Tnsc., i., 31 — * every best instructed. roan.' Here the 
term doctissimus names a class, and quisque serves to denote the 
members of this class as being individually, without exception, the 
subjects of the feeling which contemnit expresses. So in the plu- 
ral, where, however, having no plural form for * every,' we are com- 
pelled in English to use the word * all,' quique signifies all the in- 
dividuals composing the number, yet so as that they are to be re- 
garded severally : Optimi quique expetebant a me doctrinam sibi. 
—Plant Most., i., 2, 76. It may be remarked that quisque is used 
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mom especially after relative and iiiterrogatiTe proDouna and ad- 
Teito. Among the other cases in which it is of very freqaent oc- 
carieace may be noticed the following : a. With the ordinal nn- 
morals, as piimus quisqucy tertius quUque. b. With superlatives, as 
optimus quisquc c. With the reflectlTO pronoun, as se quiMque dil- 
igit; soum ^m. (Zumpt, ^ 710; BiUr., ^ 208.) Unusquisque, 
*each and every one,' marks more strongly the individuality of the 
objects composing the whole number, at the same time including 
all of them, without exception ; it is frequently, however, seemingly 
confounded with quitque. E» g* Movetur eo timore quo nostrum 
wK^quw^y quum in eum locum productus est — Cic. Font,, 8. 
Qui hospites ad ea quae videnda sunt ducere solent, et umiimquodj^ 
ostendere. — Cic. Yerr., vi., 69. Q»im, * any one whosoever,' con- 
veys the idea that of all the individual objects composing a number, 
any one whatever, without distinction, may be regarded as that re- 
ferred to by the speaker. E.g. Jupiter non m^ius quam vostrum 
quixim (* any one you please to take') formidat malum.— Plant. Am- 
phitr. Prol., 27. (^idmM satis est dum vivat mode— Ter. Heaut., 
iv., 1, 28. Una harum quAtxiB causa.— Ter. Andr., v., 4, 1. Qict-^ 
v%M is compounded of the indefinite pronoun qui^ * any one,' and vis, 
a part of vaio, * you will or please.' Quilibet^ * any one yon please,* 
differs from qmvis in this, that while it marks any one indifferently 
that may be selected from a number of objects, as that referred to 
by the speaker, it implies at the same time that the selection is 
referred, not to the person or persons addressed, but to any per- 
son indifferently, whereas quivis denotes any conceivable one of 
the whole number, referring the choice to the person addressed. 
(See Krueger, L. G., ^ 429.) E. g. Apud majores (ad auspicia) ad- 
hibebatur peritus, nunc qwUibet.^^ic. de Div., ii., 34. Vita agenda 
est oerto genere quodam, non quolibet.—Cic. Fin., iil, 7. Quern 
ameot 1 alinm ^tfemlt^^— Plaut. Poen., iv., 2, 88. (Siee Grotef , ^ 
99.) 

Some adverbs connected with the indefinite ptonoons remain to 
be noticed, via., quoquam, quopiam, quamquamt quamvi9t quandibii$9 
unquam, iwptam, usqwt ubifue, uHvU, ubUihet^ undiqiu, ubicumqus. 

Qnoquam and quopiam, * to any place,' are accusative caaes of 
the prottoQoa quitquwi and quitpiam, and retain the same peculiar- 
itiea of signification that distinguish these. As for their adverbial 
aense of motion reaching to a point, it has been sufficiently explain- 
ed in treating of quo, * whither.' E. g. Ut banc ne quoquam mitteret 
nisi ad te. — Plant. Asm., iii., 2, 46. Priusquam inde quoquam pr«e 
Qoderet.— lav., zxziv., 19. In the following example quoquam re- 
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Imb to aa object iastead of to a place. Neqne qmquam po^se re? 
solvL— Liicret., i., 1053. Iturane, Thaia, quopiam es ? — Ter. £uo., 
iii., 2, 9. Ne forte ad mereodapi quopiam deTorteris, — Plaut. Most., 
iv., 8, 60. 

Qfiomquam, ' althougb,' is firom quitquis, and is formed by the rep- 
etitioa of quant, 'as/ which is hereby rendered indefinite, the con- 
struction being the same as that ofqtuim used singly. The proper 
signification of quamqtuim is * as much its ever,' * however much,' 
whence comes that of * although.' E. g. Amabo, mi pater, Qwrn,- 
quam libepter escis alienis studes, Tuin' ventri causa filiam vendis 
tuaml — Plaut. Pers., iii., U ^ Quamquam est scelestus non com- 
mittet bodie iterum ut vapulet. — Ter. Adelpb, ii., 1, 5. 

Quamvis and quamUbet, * however much,' *■ however,' * to whatever 
extent,' < although,' retain the sense peculiar to quivis and quiUbet^ 
the former marking any conceivable extent to which an action miay 
be carried at the option of the person addressed, the latter any ex- 
tent whatever to which any one may choose to go. £. g. QuamvU 
parvis Italiae latebris contentus essem.— Cic. ad Div., ii., 16. Lapfs 
specularis finditur in quandibet tenues cru8ta8.--Plin. N. H., xxxvi., 
22. 

Unquam, * ever,' is probably compounded, as Pott has already 
suggested (£tym. Forsch., ii., p. 133), of un=zum, a mutilated form 
of quum or eum, from qui or qim, the qu or e being lo3t, as is the 
case in ubi, unde, i&c, and of quam» as seen in quisquam, 6cc. Of 
this compound, un has the same sense that the particle quum or 
eum has, and is to be explained in the same way. It might be sup- 
posed to be an ablative case, as in unde, and this would, at first 
view, appear better to accord with the usual signification of quum ; 
but it is certain, from the use of unquam as the correlative of turn, 
that it has the same force with quumt so far as the first member 
of the compound is concerned {e.g. Si unquam in dicendo fuimus 
aliquid, aut etiam si unquam alias fuimus, tum profecto,.&c. — Cic. 
Att., iv., 2) ; and it has already been explained how the accusative 
obtains secondarily, in some cases, as ad eztr^mumt ad ullimum, ad 
Gemvam, the power of marking a point in space, and so a poini of 
time, and that quum, * when,' affords an instance of this use. (See 
above, p. 127-8.) In the following example, unquam stands in con- 
trast with illo die ; but this fact would rather confirm the remark 
just made than set aside the force of the evidence in favor of the 
position that un is an accusative case to be derived from the cor- 
relative use of unquam — tum. Si quando unquam equestri ope ad- 
jutam rempubliQaim m^ipinerint, illo die adnitantur ut, dec— Liv., 
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x^ 14. Umm um {^=quum) is here rather an aceasatite of the in- 
definite than of the relatire pronoon, and signifies * at any time/ 
and fMcm, as in quisquam, senres to render its sense more indefi- 
nite, being eqniTalent to * as possible,' * soerer ;' so that unguam 
would properlj mean < at anj time soever,* < at any time possible.' 
Usqvam, • any whither,' * to any place or point,' < any where,' ' at 
any place,' has the same particle for the second part of the com- 
pound with unqtunm, and with the same sense. The difiicolty be- 
longing to the etymology of this word is found in the former mem- 
ber of the compound us, which is met with also in uspiam and usque. 
Looking to the signification of usquam as compared with unquamj and 
remembering the origin of this latter, it can hardly admit of a doubt 
that MS IB immediately connected in form also with the interroga- 
tive and indefinite pronouns quis and quij and that qu or c has been 
dropped, so that the unmutilated form would be quus or cus. Now 
no case of the pronoun in the singular, to which it most probably 
belongs, furnishes this form in the shape in which it appears ; and 
the question occurs whether quus or cus may not be accounted for 
by sopposing it to be some case of the pronoun in the singular dis- 
guised by haying a letter interposed between it and quam, the sec- 
ond number of the compound, such as the language presents in so 
many other examples ; whether, in fact, the proper form may not 
be quu or eu, and the « be a euphonic interjection, as in the super- 
latire ending s-huust the Greek comparative and superlative s-teros, 
S'tatos, dec. Granting this, then the former part of the compound 
quu or Of, having regard to the various significations of usquam^ will 
admit of easy explanation. 1. U {cu or qu)=o {co or quo) will be 
the neuter accusative lingular of the indefinite pronoun quis or ^t, 
and may be compared, both in form and signification, with quo, * to 
what place,' * whither,' eo, o/to, hue for Ao-c, * to this place,' * hither,' 
iUuc for illo-Cj &c. With the ending added, the full form is u-s-quam 
(cu-S'quamy=co-s-quam or quo-s-quam, and as an accusative marking 
the object actually reached, will signify * to any place whatsoever,' 
* any whither.' E. g. Neqoe usquam decurrens a/io, ' to any other 
place.'— Hor. Sat., ii., 1, 31. Formica non usquam prorepit. — Hor. 
Sat., i., 1, 37. Sus usque adeo pingoitudine crescere solet, ut se 
ipsa stans sustinere non possit, neque progredi usquam^ * any whith- 
er,' * to any point,' ♦ to any distance or extent. — Varr. R, R., ii., 4. 
In this last example, usque adeo furnishes additional proof that us- 
quam is an accusative case. 2. In another set of examples, usquam 
is just as certainly an ablative case singular of the same indefinite 
pronoun. The former part of the compound u stands as before for 
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cu or qttu=eo or quo, but contracted from quo-^, a» in the common 
ablative mascaline and neuter of the relatire and indefinite pronoun 
gvi. The ending f-quam is the same as in the case of uiquam just 
explained. In this form usquam is used in the sense of the abla- 
tive when it marks position in space, * in any place,* * any where.* 
E. g. Neque quiescam ««;«iif}i noctu neqoe interdiu. — Plant. Merc, 
T., 2, 21. Iste cui nuUas est tw^iiam consistendi locus, Romam se 
retulit. — Cic. pro Flacc, 21. Nee sane mqwkm tenarum loduOi 
honoratiorem senectus habet. — Just., iii., 3. In a sense derived 
from this, ufqwam signifies * in any case or matter.* E. g. Neque is- 
tic, neque alibi, tibi utquam erit in me mora. — ^Ter. Andr., ii., 6, 9. 
Neque advorsus iram eius usquam, nisi in avaritia nobilitatis, et 
pecunia sua spem habere.— Sail. Jog., 13. In the last example but 
one, uaquam is associated, manifestly in the same construction, with 
the ablative cases tdibi and w/ic. (See other examples in Face. 
Lex., s. V.) It may be added that Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., p. 232) 
considers « in tuqwun and ugpiam as euphonic, and that the u« has 
tbe same root with quum, &c. He would, furthermore, seem to re- 
gard these adverbs as ablative cases ; ««, he thinks, is formed by 
the contraction of ubi, by dropping t and sabstituting 9 for b : thus,' 
nb(i)=u<b)-s=ns. The explanation above given seems to be sim- 
pler and more satisfactory. (Cf Doed. Synon., i., p. 13, whom Pott 
follows.) Nusquam, 'no whither,' 'nowhere,* Is tbe negative cor- 
responding to usqtiam. Uspiam is every how tbe same in forma- 
tion with usquam, only j^am is used instead of quam for tbe second 
member of the compound : in signification and use it differs from it 
just as qui9piam from qyiaquamt usquam being employed in nega- 
tive propositions, and such as are equivalent, as is often the case 
with those which are interrogative, nrpiam, for the most part, with- 
out a negative. E, g. Perscrutabor fanum, si inveniam ufptam au- 
rum.— .Plaut. Aul., iv., 2, 13. (Cf. Zumpt, ^ 284.) 

U*que, * as iar as,* ' even,* is composed of u abridged from quu or 
cu=zquo or eOf and the enclitic conjunction qtu, * and,' ' also,* * even,* 
the «, as in tuqiaum and uspiam, being merely euphonic, so that the 
composition may be represented thus : (qu)<h9-que^{quyu'8-que=:u'9' 
que. The first half of this compound, u^{qu)u or {qu)o, may be 
considered an accusative case singular neuter, having for its pri- 
mary signification the marking the point or limit up to which motion 
reaches, * up to which point,* * so far ;' and to que, the second half, 
is perhaps to be attached the sense of * even,* just as xai, * and,* in 
Greek obtains the meaning of * even.' Hence u»que, marking tbe 
extent reached by any thing, whether of time or space, is used in 
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«0MeetMHi with be/Ok the aecnsatiTe and Bblatire, fetaraing eqiml- 
Ij inboth eflB€8 its proper aenee of «e8 Ar as,' •even,' 'all the way.' 
E.g. Com ad earn MMque is PaoiphiHam legatos miaisaeDt. — Cic. 
pro Lege UaniL, c. 13. Atqae iUa utque (* aD the way,' * eren') a 
man Sapero Roiiiam prafieiaeL -^ Cic. dueat., c. 68. Amicitiam 
MMfui (* all the while,' * eren') ad eztieimim Titae diem permanere. 
—Cic. de Amie., e. 18. Ceaaattim uMqtie adhoe eat.— Ter. Adelph., 
IT., 4, SI. Uffug im eonptod with a TarieQr of adrerba, as eo, aieo, 
iUine, isHne, dtc., bat always retaioing ita own proper aignifieation. 
For examplea, see Face. Lex., a. y. To the foimatioa of usque 
above girea, it nsay be objected, that while usque woold seem, at 
the first view, to he immediately conoected with quisqusj 'every 
ooe,' the ezplanation offered makea it quite diatinct ; and eapeeial- 
iy that the eodiag --que ia usque is made to be entirely different 
from the same ending in quisque. Bat it aheald be obeenred, on 
the other hand, that the aenae aasigned to que at the end of usque, 
aa above ezphiined, perfectly aceovda with that attribnted to the 
aame particle at the end oiquoque, * alao,' property *that too ;* and, 
farther, that while usque may be satis&ctorily explained by allow- 
ing to 'que the meaning of < and,' and hence of * even,' it can hardly 
be made to agree in aignifieation with quisque, * erery one,' want- 
ing, as it does, the pecaliar notion of individoality which tbia word 
haa, and which aeems to spring from the demonstrative sense there 
attributed to -^ue. 

unique, < eveiy where,' is an ablative case of quisque, ' every one,' 
the pecaliar signification of which it retaina, being dislingvished 
from ubi, * where,' in the same way that quisque is from ^iiw or qui. 
E. g. Cradelis vJbique Luctos, uhique pavor, et plorima mortis imago. 
— Virg. Aen., ii., 368. 

Ubme and vUHhet, * any where,' * wherever yon pleaae,' are dia- 
tingoished from unique in the same way that quhis and quUibtt are 
from quisque. 

Undique, * from every aide,' *on every aide,' < on all sides,' com- 
pared with undeeumque and un4elibei, would seem to be merely a 
different way of writing undeque, which would be the regnhir com- 
pound of unde and que ,* if so, undique should be regarded as an ab- 
lative ease of quisque, as unde is of ^m or qui. Otherwise, and if 
it should appear too much to assume the existence of such a form 
as undeque, when it is acknowledged that it does not occur so writ- 
ten in the language, then the i in undique might be supposed to have 
taken the place of e, the proper vowel of the preposition de, which 
forma tbe second part of unde, net arbiirarfly, but aa lUe aign «f the 
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aUaftiTe, which maj be conceived to have been superadded toiivull, 
witbiMit reference to the fact that it is itself an aUatire case. The 
former explanation wooM seem to be the more probable. The 
proper signification of undique^ admitting either explanation of its 
formation, wonld be, * from everj quarter,* ' from all sides :* Res 
exqaisitae unHque, et coUectae, arcessitae, oomportatae.— Gic. de 
Orat., iii., 24. Passim caipere et coUigere nndiqne.— Id. ib., i.» 43. 
Undique collectis membris.— Hor. Ep. ad Pison., v. 8. From this 
sense wonld be derived that of < on every side,* < on all sides,* it be- 
ing in Latin, as in Greek, not uncommon to mark the position of an 
object, not simplj by referring to the place it occupies, but by mark- 
ing such place as the point from which motion proceeds toward the 
speaker — fmm which the object looks ; as in the following examples : 
Attingit ab Sequanis et ffelvetiis (* on the quarter of the Sequanians 
and Helvetians*) llumen Rhennm. — Caesw B. G., i., 1. Altera ex parte 
monte Jura altissimo.^Id. ib., S. E. g. Sicilia undique cincta per- 
ieulis — Cic. pro Lege Manil., o. 11. Vicos altissimis mbntibos un- 
dique continetur. — ^Caes. B. G., iii., I. So in Greek, irpdc with the 
genitive. E. g. Herod., iii., 101 : otttiovai irpdf v&tov avi/iov, UH- 
cumque, * wheresoever,* is the ablative singular of qtncumquef and 
retains the peculiar sense of this pronoun. E. g. Ut te ante Calen- 
das Jannarias, ubieumque erimns, sistas.— Clc. Ep. ad Att., iii., 26. 



CHAPTER V. 
Taa VasB. — Definition. — Formation and Significaiion of the Tenses 
and Moods. — Infiaence of Mood upon the Tenses.— 'Verbals. -^Infini' 
ttve. Participles, Gerund, Supines. 

Thi verb contains two distinct elements, namely, first, the sub- 
stantive idea of action, motion, state, or condition, and, secondly, 
that of affirmation, or of the declaring something. Thus in eurrit, 
* he runs,* there is comprised, a. The notion of < running,* which, re- 
garded thus abstractly, is a noun ; and, b. The affirmation or dec- 
laration of this. There is no difficulty in thus separating the sub- 
stantive idea of the verb, especially as it is represented apart in 
several forms called Torbals, as eurTere, * to run,* or * the running ;' 
ewsus, < a running;' currens, * running,' or 'that which has the act 
of running as its qualffication.' And, again, it is plain, that when 
from currit, *he runs,* there is separated, besides the subject 'he/ 
the idea of < running,* there remains that something which oonviBPfft 
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to the miiid of the hearer the fact that the speaker affirms or de- 
cfares the snhetantiTe idea of < mniung,* and which is called a de- 
claring or affinniDg. It will be seen afterward that the declaration 
or affirmation may be made either positively or doubtfully ; and this 
shows that this part of the verb gives notice to the hearer of the 
precise postore of the speaker's mind in regard to the action, dec, 
embraced in the verb, whether he views and states it as something 
determinate or as something indeterminate, as something certain 
or nacertain. In such phrases as sapietu eti, * he is wise,* the de- 
darative element of the verb may be said to be written separately ; 
bat, in foot, est itself is composed of a substantive idea, esse, * the 
being,' and the affirmation of this by the speaker. 

If the substantive idea of the verb, when separated and regarded 
abstractly, be really a noun, then the only part of the verb that is 
peculiar to it ia the second element or affirmation ; and this, there- 
fore, must be held to be the characteristic of the verb. Hence it 
follows, that of the forma referred to the verb, those alone are prop- 
erly entitled to the name which contain the idea of declaring or af- 
firming. The infinitives, partici[^s, gerund, and supines, having 
merely the substantive elooaent of the verb, or that part which is 
common to it and the noun, are not to be considered as parts of the 
verb, but should rather be called verbals. The indicative, impera- 
tive, and subjunctive moods, as being the only forms that convey 
the notion of declaring or affirming, are alone, strictly speaking, to 
be regarded as composing the verb. 

A proper attention to the two distinct elements of which the verb 
is composed is of the utmost importance for the clear apprehension 
of the signification and use of the various parts of the verb. This 
will be most manifest when the tenses and moods come under con- 
sideration ; but it may be seen, also, in the classification of verbs 
according to their signification into active or transitive and neuter, 
and in the distinction between active and passive forms or voices. 

Assigning to the verb all the forms usually referred to it, tbey 
may be distributed into two sets or classes : a. Those which ex- 
press merely the substantive idea of action, motion, state, or con- 
dition belonging to the verb, as currere, < the running,' f to run ;' «t- 
dere, * the seeing,' < to see.' To this dass, by which the name of 
verbals is appropriated, belong the infinitives, the participles, the 
gerund, and the supines, b. Those which, besides the idea of ac- 
tion, dtc., contain also the notion of an affirmation or declaration 
of this on the part of the speaker; e. g. eurrii^ <he runs.' To this 
class of forms, constituting the verb proper, the name of finite verb 
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18 given, and it comprises the indicatiye, imperatiTe, and subjunc- 
tive moods, and their various tenses. 

Different kinds of Verbs. — ^Accopding to the nature of the substan« 
tive idea they contain, verbs are divided into two kinds : a. Those 
which have for their substantive idea an action, such as is exerted 
directly upon an appropriate object. These are caUed active or 
transitive verbs i e. g. kaec /ect/, * he did these things ;' Caesar hos- 
tesfudit, * Caesar routed the enemy ;' multa verba dixit, *he spoke 
many words.* To this class are to be referred such verbs, also, as 
have motion for their substantive idea, so far, at least, as they are 
followed by objects actually reached by the motion ; e. g. Romam 
venit, * he came to Rome.' It is obvious that Romam stands in the 
same relation to the motion contained in venit that haec does to the 
action in fecit. Nor does the introduction of a preposition before 
the object reached make it necessary to refer such verbs to a dif- 
ferent class ; e. g. in Italiam venit, * he came into Italy.' b. Those 
verbs which have for their substantive idea a state or condition, or 
an action or motion that does not actually reach or immediately 
exert itself upon an object. These are called neuter or intransitive 
verbs ; e. g. currit, * he runs ;* saltat, * he dances ;' est, ♦ he is ;' dor- 
mit, * he sleeps.' 

Again, with respect to the relation in which the action or motion 
of the verb stands to the subject of the affirmation and to the agent 
and object of the action or motion, verbs are arranged in two sets 
or classes of forms, the active and the passive. Thus, in the phrase 
Caesar hostes fudit, * Caesar routed the enemy,' the subject of the 
affirmation {Caesar) is the same as the agent of the action {Caesar)^ 
and the object of the action {hostes) is different. The peculiar set 
of forms used in such cases make what is called the active voice. 
In the phrase hostes a Caesarefusi sunt, * the enemy was routed by 
Caesar,' the subject of the affirmation {hostes) and the object of the 
action {hostes) are the same, and the agent (a Caesare) is different. 
The peculiar forms of the verb employed in such cases are called 
the passive voice. According to this statement, the active form is 
used when the subject of the affirmation and the agent of the ac- 
tion are the same, and the object of the action is different ; the 
passive form when the subject of the affirmation and the object of 
the action are the same, and the agent is different. It follows, 
from the definition, that only such verbs as have an action for their 
substantive idea, that is, transitive verbs, can regularly have the 
passive form. But it should be remarked that a number of verbs 
that have not an active form yet have the passive, and that of these 

H 
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some are tmotttive in meaning and some intranaitive ; e. g. morior, 

I die ;* amoft * I attempt ;* aggredi&r^ * I attack.' Soch verts un 
called deponent; they have the form of the passive, bot the signifi- 
cation of the active voice. Some verhs that ba^e an active voice 
are yet connected with this class by the pecaliarity of meaning 
which the passive acquires ; thus vtieor, * I appear,' * seem/ from 
the active videos * I see.' In this particular instance it is easy to 
see how the peculiar signification of the passive form springs from 
the proper meaning of the active, * I appear,' • I seem,' being really 
the same in sense as * I am seen.' And it is not improbable that 
the same would be found to be true in other instances if the radical 
or primary sense of the verb were known. Thus, if prqfictMcor has 
fac in faeio, * I make,' for its root, its proper signification will be, *I 
am put, or I make or put myself forward ;' hence, * set out on a 
journey.' Veteor, • I feed on,' * live upon,' may signify properiy, * I 
am fed on,' or * I feed myself on.' 

The passive form, as has been assumed in regard to proficiscor 
and vescoTf has also occasionally a reflexive sense, in which the 
subject of the affirmation, the agent, ^nd the object of the action 
are all the same ; e. g. moveor, *I move myself* In this sense the 
passive form in Latin corresponds to the middle form in Greek, 
which is originally but a variety of the passive. In a few Instan- 
ces the active form has this reflexive sense, as ijulinoj * I bow my- 
self,' 'Stoop.' (See Krueg. Gr., ^ 73.) 

A number of verbs have both the active and passive fbrms in the 
same sense, as reterto and reverior, * I turn back,' * return ;' mereo 
and mereor, • I earn,' * I merit,' « I am deserving.' (Id. ib., Anm. 2.) 
The second of these forms, in the examples here given, is to be 
taken in the middle or reflexive sense. 

The following verbs have partly active and partly passive forms 
in the same signification, viz., audeoy audere, aums sum, * to dare ;' 
gaudeo, gander e, gavisus sum, * tO rejoice ;' soleo, solere, solitus sum, 
• to'be wont ;' Jido, fidere, Jisus sum, • to trust.' ( Vid. Krueg., ^ 74.) 

These verbs with an active fomi have a passive signification, or 
at least are rendered into English by passive forms, viz., vapulo, * I 
am beaten ;' veneo, « I am sold,' or * am for sale.' For the latter, Xhh 
place of an active fbrm is supplied by venum do. 

It will be proper, before proceeding to the formation of the verb, 
to give the general definition and signification of the several parts 
of which it is composed, including both the verbals and the verb 
proper or finite verb. And as it is assumed all along that the read- 
er is already acquainted with the forms and definitions furnished by 
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the grannnare, it may be allowable to enter occa^ionajly, by way of 
iJIoatratioo, rather more fully into some questions of syntax tlian, 
Qoder other circumstances, would be pardonable. 

I. The Verbals. — To the verbals, as before stated, belong the in- 
finitives, the participles, the gerund, and the supines. 

1. The Injinitive is a verbal noun of the neuter gender, expresaing 
abstractly the substantive idea of action, motion, state, or condition 
belonging to the verb ; e. g. Ugere, ' the reading,' * to read ;' legisge^ 
* the having read ;' Uctterum esse^ * the going to read ;' legi, * the be- 
ing read.' It should be observed, however, that the infinitive dif- 
fers from the mere abstract noun in representing the action as 
completed or incompleted, continued or momentary, and in being 
capable, although not possessing the notion of time itself, of ac- 
commodating itself to the time of the proposition of which it forms 
a part, that to, in admitting variations of tense. Thus, virhile venire 
strictly means only * the coming,' considered as an action incom- 
plete or in progress, it may be referred to past or to present time, 
and so become an imperfect or a present ; e. g. audio ie venire, *• I 
hear that you are coming ;' audivi te venire, * I heard that you were 
eoming.' On the other hand, such abstract nouns as audiiusy 'a 
hearing,' visus, * a seeing,' admit of no such variation. 

In its aimple form, the infinitive has no variation of case, and oo- 
curs only as subject or object, that is, as the nominative or accusa- 
tive case. When used as ^n accusative case, it is either the direct 
object of some actioo, such as volitions, desires, &c., as fn vo/o, 
eufio, &c., or is the accusative of measure or extent, corresponding 
to * as to' in English, as after poeeum^ * I am able^' gaudeo, * I am 
glad,' &c. E. g. Beate vivert nihil aliud est nisi cum voluptate vi- 
vere — Cic. Fin., i., 16 — * to live, the living happily is.' &c. Inmdere 
non cadit in sapientem. — Cie. Tusc., iii>, 10. Malo non intelligi ora- 
tionem meam quam reprehemdir^ic. Or., ii., 6 — *I prefer, in regard to 
my discourse, the not being understood,' &e. Non possum legere, 
*I eao not read ;' t. e. * I am not able— ^s regards reading.' The 
other caaes of the infinitive present and imperfect active are sup- 
plied by the gerund, which, however, has an accusative of its own. 
Ii may be added that the infinitive, as expressing SK^ion, motion, 
4hs., is feUofwed by appropriate cases of noons. 

The infinitive having, as mentioned above, the idea of completed- 
nesa or iaeompletedneas of action, possessing, therefore, one of the 
elements of tense, and being capable of conforming itself to the 
time of the proposition of which it forms a part, is distinguished by 
a variety of forms, called, with some propriety, tenses, and this 
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for the passive as welt as for the active voice. These forms, it 
will be seen, are partly simple and partly cotaipound, the compound 
forms being made up of participles and the infinitives esse andfuisse; 
e. g. scrib-ere, scrip-sisse, scrip' turum esse^ scrih-iy seriptum esse and 
fuisse^ scrih-endum esse^ scrip-turn ire and iri. > : 

2. The Gerund is a verbal noun of the neuter gender, represent- 
ing the substantive idea of action, motion, &c., belonging to the 
verb, abstractly ; e. g. scribendi, * of the writing,' scnhendo^ • for writ- 
ing.* The action expressed by the gerund is to be regarded, as in 
the present ^nd imperfect infinitive, as incomplete or cootioaed. 
When not influenced by attraction (to be explained below), the ge- 
rund, as its nature requires, has only the singular number, and wants 
the nominative, for which the infinitive is used. Representing ac- 
tion, motion, &e., it is followed by the appropriate cases of nouns. 
E.g. Equidem efieror studio patres vestros videndi. — Cic. Sen., 23. 
The case of the gerund is <)etermined like that of any other noun ; 
but it has some peculiarities of use, for which the grammars are to 
be consulted. 

When followed by its object, the gerund very commonly under- 
goes a change of form, by which, as if it were an adjective, it as- 
sumes the gender and number of the noun which is its object, the 
noun at the same time taking, not the case which the gerund 
would require, but the case of the gerund its6lf E. g. Locum op- 
pido condendo ceperunt — Li v., xxxix., 23 — * for building a town,' in- 
stead of oppidum condendo. This may be called a case of mutual 
attraction, by which the gerund and its object become conformed 
to each other in shape and harmonize in sound. The language is 
not wanting in similar instances of attraction : thus, in the exprea- 
sion ante diem tertium Kalendas Maii for die tertio ante Kalendas Matt. 
In the Greek phrase avratg rate vavat KareSv, * he went down, ships 
and all,' a similar attraction occurs ; voi^rt, a dative, depending for 
its case upon the notion &f * sameness' contained in avroc, and* then 
avToct properly the nominative case, repeating the subject of icaredv, 
conforqning itself to the case, gender, and number of vavei. The 
attraction of the gerund and its object is peculiar only in its being 
double. It is important to observe, that in this construction the 
gerund is not altered at all in sense, and that it should by no means 
be confounded with the future passive participle, with which it so 
absolutely agrees in form. Nor should it be called by a separate 
name, gerundive or any other, since this is likely to lead to mis- 
take and confusion. 

3. The Supine is a verbal noun of the masculine gender, which 
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represents the sabstaotive idea of action, &c., absolutely, and with- 
out any accompanying notion, either of completedness or incom* 
pletedness, or of time ; e. g. visits, * a seeing ;* avdUuSf * a hearing.* 
It has all the cases of the singular, except, perhaps, the vocative, 
but, from its signification, wants the plural. Inasmuch as it ex- 
presses action and motion, it is followed by the appropriate cases 
of nouns. E. g. Veientes pacem petitum oratores Romam mittunt. — 
Liv., i., 15. The case of the supine, or verbal in tus or sus, is de- 
termined precisely as that of any other noun. In the example cited, 
pelUumt equally with Romam, is the object of mittunt, *they send to 
Rome — to the asking.* Si hoc fas est dictu, * lawful — in the say- 
ing,' * lawful to say.*— Cic. Tusc, v., 13. 

4. The PartieipU is a verbal adjective representing the substan- 
tive idea of action, motion, state, or condition abstractly, with the 
addition of an attributive sense, whereby the action, &c., express- 
ed by it is attached to a noun as its qualification. E. g. Socratem 
audio dieentem — Cic. Fin., ii ., 28—* I hear Socrates saying.* Here the 
participle dieentem assigns to Socrates, as a qualification, the action 
of * saying.* Hetvetii repentino eius adventu commoti — Caes. B. G., 
i., 13 — * the Helvetii being alarmed.? In this example, the state 
of * being alarmed* is attributed by the participle to the Helvetii. 
The participle difi!ers from other adjectives merely in the nature of 
its substantive idea. If, in the above example, honum, * good,' be 
substituted for dieentem, * speaking,' it will be seen that the only 
diflTerence is that the quality of * goodness* is given to Socrates in- 
stead of the action of * speaking.' Like other adjective nouns, the 
participle is varied by cases, gender, and number, in which it con- 
forms itself to the nouns v^ich it qualifies. 

The action, motion, state, or condition expressed by the participle 
has associated with it the notion of completedness or incompleted- 
ness : thus scribens, 'writing ;* scriptus, * written ;* the former mark- 
ing the action of 'writing* as incomplete or in progress, the latter 
as completed. Further, although it may be said that the participle 
does not in itself contain tha expression of time, the same form be- 
ing used equally for the past and the present, yet, like the infinitive, 
it conforms itself to the time in which the object stands of which it 
is the qualification. It may therefore be considered, in a qualified 
sense at least, to have tenses. Thus, in the phrase Socratem audio 
dieentem, the participle marks properly incompleted action, and has 
no expression of time; but, being placed alongside of audio, which 
belongs to present time, it conforms itself to this time, and may be 
said to be a present tense : in Socratem audivi dieentem, < I heard 
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Socrates sayincr,* the sane pfiiticiple, marking, as before, merely 
incompleted action^ conforms itself to the past time expressed by 
audivi, and may be said in be an infiperfect^ tense. To distinguish 
the varioas states of the action^ dtc, which it represents, the parti- 
ciple has appropriate foroia, as lauda-ntt lauda-iuSt lauda-iurus, lauda- 
ndus. Of these, laudoM^ * praising,' Sia^laudalurus, * going to praise, * 
are said to beloag to the aetive ; UwdatuM < praised/ and laudandus, 

* to be praised,' * that should, must be praised,' to tbepassive Toice. 
It has been doubted if this distinction be just, and if the partit-iple 
in fiw, as UmdatuSf has any claim to be considered a part of the 
passive verb. This question would seem to be very readily settled 
by the fact that th6 participle in tus is commonly used to form cer- 
tain tenses of the passive verb, and by the further fact that it reg- 
ularly marks the noun, of which it is the attribute, as the object of 
the action which it represents ; vir laudalus, * a man praised,' has 
the noun vvr at the same time as the subjeet of affirmation and as 
the object of the action in landatus ; if so, limdtuus has the charac- 
teristic of the passive voice. The same may be said of the partici- 
ple in ndu*, as loMdandua, 

It may be added, as proper to the general description of the par- 
ticiple, that, by virtue of its adjective sense, it is capable of mark- 
ing the various attributes of time, occasion, ground, reason, and 
condition by which the object it qualifies is to be defined, and so 
may be translated in EngHsh by ' when,' * while,' * after,' * as,' * be- 
cause,' * since,* < seeing that,' * inasmuch as,' ' if,^ * though.' 

II. The Verb Proper ^ or Fimte Verb. — To the verb proper, char- 
acterized by its containing a declaration or afllrmation as well as 
action, &c., as above explained^ are to be referred the indicative, 
imperative, and subjunctive, and their tenses ; e. g. serihot *I write ;' 
ut 9cribam, * that I may write ;' scribe, * write thou.' 

I. ilf(KHi<.— The declaration or affirmation contained in the verb 
may be variously made, either, a. Positively, the speaker represent- 
ing to the hearer, that is, declaring pr affirming the action, &c., 
which is the subject of discourse, to be real or actual ; or, 6. With 
the idea of indeterminateness, uncertainty, or contingency attend- 
ing it, the speaker indicating to the bearer that he would have the 
subject of affirmation to be understood as a thing that may or may 
not be ; or, e. Finally, so as to enjoin the action, &c., of the verb upon 
the person addressed in the terms of absolute command. Thus, 
audit, * he bears,' «t audii, ' if he hears' <and he does hear), audivit, 

* he has heard,' audiei, * he will hear,' are examples of the first 
mode of affirmation ; ui audiai, • that he may hear,' si audiai, *if 
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be hear* (merely supposing the case), are examples of the second 
mode of affirmation ; audi^ * hear thou/ audito, * let him bear,' are 
examples of the third mode of affirmation. To express these dif- 
ferent modes of affirmation^ the Latin verb has peculiar forms, called 
mooda or modes, namely, the indicative, subjunctive, and impera- 
tive. 

(a.) The Indicative mood affirms the action, dtc., of the verb pos- 
itively, as being something real or actual ; e. g. equus currit, ' the 
horse runs ;* n equus currit, * if the^ horse runs,* implying that he 
really does run ; sunt quidieunif • there are persons who say,' * some 
men do actually say.' Quum in portum dico in urbem dico, * when 
I say (as I do) into the port, I say into the city.' — Cic. Verr., v., 37. 
Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes — Virg. Aen., il, 49 
— * whatever it be, I fear,' dec. Quamquam pmnis virtus nos ad 
se allicit, facitque ut eos diligamus in quibus ipsa iaesse videatur,. 
tamen justitia et liberalitas id maxime efficitT-Cic. Off., i., 17 — * Al- 
though (properly, * however much') every virtue attract? us to itself, 
and causes us to love,' dec. In the last two examples, the indica- 
tive is used, as it regularly ft wi^h indefinite pronouns, such as 
quisquit^ uhicunquet dec., because the affirmation is direct, the inde- 
terminateness of the subject in quid^uid, andof the extent or meas- 
ure of the action, as given by quamquamt not affiscting the definite- 
neaa with which the speaker asserts the substance of the proposi- 
tion. In the former of these two examples, qwdquid id est, dec., the 
existence and presence of the fiital machina is presented as a real- 
ity, the indeterminateness indicated by quidquid showing merely the 
uncertainty as to what the object is. In the latter, qvAmquam om^ 
nis virius nos ad se allicitj dec, the meaning is, * however much ev- 
ery virtue draws us to itself, and it does draw us, yet,' dec. It is 
to be observed here, that while it is easy enough to see, by rightly 
occupying the speaker's point of view, why the indicative should be 
employed in such cases, it is in this way alone it can be done ; and 
this is the same as to say that the mood is determined by the man- 
ner in which the speaker chooses to make the affirmation. 

(6.) The Subjunuine mood represents the action, d^c, of the verb, 
not as directly and positively affirmed by the speaker as a reality, 
although it may be, and be understood to be so, but as something .. 
which, so far as his affirmation or representation to the hearer is 
concerned, is a matter doubtful, indeterminate* merely assumed, 
contingent, possible, a mere rational conclusion, a natural result, or 
a thing purposed ; e. g. eamusy * let us go :' here the action of ' going' 
it proposed as depending on the will of another, consequently as 
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something that may or may not occur. Si veniiU, * if he come ;* the 
person spoken of may or may not come ; the case is merely sop- 
posed or assumed. Legum idcirco omnes servi suma^ ut liberi esse 
possimus; *in order to, that we may be able.*— Cic. Cluent., 53. In 
this example a purpose or design is expressed, which is of its na- 
ture indeterminate. Arboribus consita est !talia, ut tota pomarium 
▼ideatur, * so that it seems.* Here a natural result or consequence 
is expressed ; and this, according to the Roman way of thinking, is 
a matter indeterminate, and so requires the subjunctive. 

Assuming the above examples as sufficient to justify the general 
definition of the subjunctive, it may be useful to adduce some ad- 
ditional cases of the use of this mood, by way of illustrating more 
folly the variety of ways in which its indeterminate mode of affirm- 
ing exhibits its forc&in shaping the sense of propositions into which 
it enters. E.g. Errare malo cum Platone, quern tu quanti facias 
scio, quam cum istis vera sentire, • I prefer to err in company with 
Plato, whom I know how highly you esteem, than,' &c. The indi- 
rect question occurring in this example requires the subjunctive, 
because it furnishes an indeterminate measure or qualification of a 
chief proposition. It rests ultimately on the same foundation with 
the oratio obliqua. The speaker does not say directly how highly 
Plato is esteemed, but proposes it in the form of a question, ' how 
highly do you esteem himV and the answer, which should furnish 
the measure, * I know,* leaves it, for the hearer, really undetermin- 
ed. Sunt qui dicant, 'some persons will say,' or, more exactly, 
* there are persons to say.* The speaker does not here, as in the 
phrase sunt qui dicunt, directly affirm that there are persons who do 
actually say, but that there are persons such that they may be ex- 
pected to say ; the saying is not directly affirmed, but proposed as 
something to be inferred from a general expression of character, 
and is therefore indeterminate. This is more obvious in phrases 
where the demonstrative is inserted. E. g. Non tu is es qui qui sis 
netciasy 'you are not the man to be ignorant who you ar&* His 
Caesar ita respoodit : eo sibi minus dubitationis dari, quod eas res, 
qoas legati Helvetii commeinorassent, memoria teneret, * to this Cae- 
sar replied, that he was the less permitted to hesitate, because he 
remembered the occurrences which the Helvetian embassadors had 
mentioned.'-^Caes. B. G., i., 14. This is an example of what is call- 
ed the oratio obliqua, that is', a relative, and therefore attributive or 
explanatory phrase, depending upon a main proposition embraced in 
some form of narration, and containing a verb of saying or thinking. 
Commonly, but not always, nor necessarily, the verb of saying or 
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thinking, from the very fact of its being embraced in a narrative, 
will be in a past tense. The presence of a verb of saying or think, 
ing is necessary, for without it the condition of things can not arise 
in which the oratio obliqua occurs. In such phrases, the relative 
or explanatory proposition will always be in the subjunctive when 
its subject-matter is to be regarded, not as affirmed by the narrator, 
but as belonging to the thoughts or sayings of the party who is tl^e 
subject of narration. If the writer or speaker make himself the 
subject of his narrative,. as is the case with Caesar in this example, 
that do es net alter the condition of things, but he will employ the 
subjunctive in the circumstances just described, precisely as if an- 
other person were the subject of his discourse. In the above ex- 
ample, Caesar reports in his memoirs the reply made by himself to a 
speech of the chief of an embassy sent to him by the Helvetii ; quod 
— memoria teneret is an explanation of the statement made in this 
speech, that he was not permitted to hesitate, and contains the rea- 
son of it ; and this relative or explanatory phrase sets forth a reason, 
not affirmed by the narrator as such, but Veferred to the party who 
is the subject of the narrative ; consequently, it is expressed by the 
subjunctive. The same may be said of the other relative proposi- 
tion in this sentence, quas^-eommemarassent. The reason of the 
use of the subjunctive in the oratio obliqua, which may be illustra- 
ted by the similar use of the optative in Greek, and of the imperfect 
o( the subjunctive in German, is to be found in the fact, derived 
from the usages of their language, that the Romans, and so the 
Greeks and the Germans, did not consider as determinate, and csh 
pable of being directly affirmed, as of their own knowledge, any ex- 
planatory statement that formed a part of the declarations or report- 
ed thoughts of another. This is made plain by the fact that, so 
soon as such statements are to be understood as expressing the nar- 
rator's own sentiments, the indicative is employed, as in the first 
relative phrase in the following eitample : Caesar per exploratores 
certior factus est ex ea parte vici, quam Gallis cancesseratf omnes 
noctu discessisse, mootesque, qui impenderent, a maxima muUitudine 
teneri. — Caes. B. G., iii., 2. Quam Gallis concesserat stands in 
the same circumstances with qui impederent in the succeeding 
member, but the verb is in the indicative, because it contains an 
explanatory statement made by the author himself; impenderent, 
on the other hand, is in the subjunctive, for the reason that the 
qualifying fact presented in it is to be taken as a part of the report 
of the scouts. There are other examples of the oratio obliqua more 
obscure, that ib, in which it is less apparent that the relative phrase 
H2 
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18 introduced to five an explanation to be understood as the decla- 
ration or reported sentiments of another than the speaker ; but a 
careful attention to the terms of the main proposition will discover 
the index to the true sense. Thus, in the following example : Mos 
est Athenis laudari in concione eos qui sint in proeliis interfeeii — 
Cic. Or., 44—* it is the custom at Athens to praise, in a discourse 
before the people, those who have been slain in battle ;' the sub- 
junctive is employed hi the explanatory phrase qui sint proeliis io- 
terfecti, to show that it belongs to the orator's words, the verb of 
< saying' being implied in laudari in concione. 

The subjunctive is very often used in other relative propositions, 
always with a peculiarity of meaning widely distinguishing it from 
the indicative, and often strikingly illustrative of the nature of tliis 
mood. In examining such propositions, it is important to bear in 
mind the fact that all relative propositions are attributiTo, and there- 
fore introduce statements explanatory of a main proposition ; and 
that they may all be said to be thus &r dependent. Further, that 
they may have either the'indioative or the subjunctive, according to 
the sense ; that, consequently, the mere fact of such a proposition 
being explanatory and dependent does not decide any thing as to 
the mood to be employed. And, lastly, that the selection of the 
mood in these propositions, as in any other, depends upon the man- 
ner in which the speaker means to set forth the fact contained in 
the relative phrase. E. g. Caesar in fines Ambianorum perrenit, 
qui se suaque omnia sine mora dediderunt.— Gaes. B. G., ii., 15. 
Here tb6 relative proposition, qui dediderunt, *who surrendered 
themselves,' is equivalent to <and they surrendered themselves,' 
and contains an explicit affirmation of a fact given in explanation 
of the relation in which the Ambiani stood to Caesar's arrival. 
Among the examples in which the relative proposition has the sub- 
junctive, may be mentioned that in which it is introduced as the 
explanation of such demonstratives as it^ ciutmodi, talist tarn, tardus^ 
&c. E.g. Habetis eum cousulem qui parer^ vestris decretis non 
duhket-'Cic. Cat., iv., ll^-'you have a consul of such a character 
as not to hesitate (that he will not hesitate) to obey your decrees.' 
Non iM sum ^t quidquid videtur tale ease dicam quale videatur — 
Cic. Acad., ii, 7 — * I am not the man to say (such a man as to say) 
that whatever is seen is of the nature it seems to be.' In these 
examples the subjunctive is employed, because the writer intends 
by the relative proposition to qualify a general statement, not by a 
direct assertion of a fact, but by introducing, through the indeterm- 
inate manner of declaration belonging to the subjunctive, something 
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•oly po«»ible or probable, an action to be regarded aa a tbiog mere- 
ly to be ezpectod of the subject of definition, aa being suitable to his 
character. Thus, in the lattor example, the chief proposition is 
MOJi U turn, * I am not the man ;' qui marks that the added phrase is 
attributive or explanatory ; tUcam contaios» as the matter of explan- 
ation, the action of 'saying;' and the subjunctive denotes that this 
action of * saying' is indetorminately affirmed, declared as a thing 
that may be or may not be, and, as being related to the future 
through the indeterminate sense of the subjunctive, something to 
be expected as a natural result. This sense'of the subjunctive may 
be compared with that which it has when used with ut to express 
result ; there, the notion of result is suggested by the indetermin- 
ate and contingent manner of declaring proper to the subjunctive ; 
here, the notion pf something to be looked for or expected, as being 
suitable to a character described, follows from the same character- 
istic of this mood. So that the subjunctive is as much required in 
such relative phrases as have been here described, to denote an 
expected result, as it is in expressions of result, of purpose, of in- 
determinate conditions, &e., and for a Hke reason. 

The subjunctive occuning in the relative proposition after dig" 
fittf , indignus, aptu», idonfiut, admits of the same interpretation, al- 
though the iqdetorminate sense of the mpod assumes a somewhat 
difiereot form. Jp the examples just considered, the sense of the 
subjunctive is more nearly akin to that which it has in expressiona 
of result with ut ; in these examples it more nearly resembles that 
which it has in expressions of purpose with %u. The principle ia 
the same in both. E. g. Livianae fabulae non satis dignae videntur 
quae iterum legatUur — Gic. Brut., 18 — * the plays of Livius do not 
appear to be quite worthy of being read a second time,* or * to be 
read,' dtc. The general proposition is, that the plays of Livius are 
not deserving ; and the relative being added shows that this state- 
ment is to b^ qualified ; Ugantur contains the action of * reading' as 
the qualiiying circumstance ; the subjunotiye denotes that this qual- 
ifying action is not one directly affirmed as performed^ but some- 
thing pcospeotive, had in view, to be contemplated as lying in the 
future .'-this belongs to. the indeterminate sense of the subjunctive. 
Accordingly, dignat quae legantur signifies * worthy to be read,' not 
* wortby-*-aad they are read.' The natuia of the subjunctive in this, 
case is not materially difi^rent, as above said, from that which it 
presents when used with ut to express purpose, and might be fur- 
ther illustrated by the use of this same mood with <2imi in the i 
of 'until.' 
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Not essentially different is the meaning of the sobjanctive when 
nsed with the relative after a variety of general descriptions of 
character made by adjectives, to give an exact statement of some 
particular action, with reference to which the main proposition is 
alleged. E. g. Stulti somus fiii Drusum, qui Africanam, Pompeiom, 
nosmetipsos cum P. Clodio conferre auieamus — Cic. Mil., 8 — * we 
are fools in that, for that we venture to compare,* or, * we are fools 
for venturing to compare,' &c. O fortunate adolescens qui tuae 
virtutis Homerum praeconem in veneris — Cic. Arch., 10 — *0 fortu- 
nate young man, in that you have found Homer as the herald of your 
virtue.' Here stulti sumus, O fortunate adolescens, give a general 
description of character ; qui marks the introduction of a qualifica- 
tion of this unlimited ascription of folly in the one caseand of good 
fortune in the other ; this qualification is expressed by the actions 
of * venturing' and * finding' contained in audeamug and inveneri* ; 
and the subjunctive being the form of afilrmation, it is fairly as- 
sumed that it is intended to make the qualification indeterminate. 
The only question is as to the way in which this indeterminateness 
is to be understood, namely, whether it has its equivalent in the 
expression of purpose, as is the case with the subjunctive in one 
set of examples with ut ; or in the expression of result, as is true of 
the subjunctive in another«set of examples with the same particle ; 
or in the expression of undefined future expectation, as is the case 
with the subjunctive when used with dum ; or in the expression of 
occasion, ground, or reason, without the assertion of this as an ob- 
jective troth, as is the case with the subjunctive used with quum ; 
or in the expression of something to be looked for as reasonably be- 
longing to the subject of definition, as was seen to be the case 
sometimes when this mood is joined with qui ; or in the expression 
of something contingent, as is seen in a number of conditional 
propositions. As was seen above, the qualifying phrases qui aude- 
amus, qui inveneri*, mark the particular actions to which the char- 
acters of 'folly' and of < good fortune' are to be referred, and that 
they are equivalent to * in that, for that, we venture,' * in that, for 
that, you have found.' They would seem, then, to introduce tbe 
qualifying actions which they name as the occasional cause, ground, 
or re&son of the allegation of character contained in the main prop- 
osition, and so to resemble most the use of the subjunctive with 
quum in the like sense. The subjunctive manner of declaration was 
required in order to give to tbe qualification the form of an occasion- 
al cause, ground, or reason, proposed subjectively, as distinguished 
fh)m the explicit allegation of a reason stated as an objective truth. 
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As no class of proposif ioos, perhaps, famishes more satisfactory 
illustrations of the nature of the indicative as well as of the sub- 
junctive mood than that to which the name of conditional is given, 
it may be allowable to insert here a brief, but somewhat detailed 
account of it. A fuller explanation of the proper signification. of 
certain of the tenses of the conditional must be reserved for a place 
under the tenses. 

In the sentence si enim suscipis cansam, conficiam commentarios 
omnium rerum — Gic. ad Div., v., 13 — * if you undertake the subject, 
I will make out notes of every event,' there are two propositions: 
first, the chief proposition, conficiam commentarios omnium rerum, 

* I will make out notes,' dec. ; secondly, the subordinate and explan- 
atory proposition, si enim suscipis causam, * if you undertake the 
subject.* To phrases like this second proposition, introduced by 
«t, when negative by nisi or m, or, in a different sense, by ti non, the 
name of conditional is given. Very commonly, however, the term 
conditional is applied equally to both members of such a sentence, 
so as to make it embrace both the chief and subordinate member. 
And then the name of prodosis or protasis is frequently given to 
the subordinate or conditional member, because it commonly pre* 
cedes in the sentence ; and that of apodosis to the chief proposition, 
because it commonly follows the conditional phrase. It is more 
convenient, as well as more accurate, to restrict the name, of con- 
ditional, at least ordinarily, to the subordinate member, or to that 
introduced by si. 

That the member introduced by «i, in the above examples, is sub- 
ordinate and explanatory, is obvious upon even a slight examination. 
Cicero says, * I will write out notes of every event,' and by adding, 

• if you undertake the subject,' explains under what conditions he 
will do this. The conditional member, si enim suscipis, dec, may 
be classed generally with attributive and explanatory phrases, and 
is of the same nature, thus far, with the relative proposition. Its 
attributive nature might be shown by reference to the fact that the 
participle and the adjective are sometimes used with the force of 
the conditional. E. g. Maximas virtutes jacere omnes necesse est, 
voluptate dominante — ^Cic. Fin., ii., 3&— * if pleasure have the do- 
minion.' As an attributive or explanatory proposition, the con- 
ditional is introduced to mark the precise terms or conditions on 
which the action contained in the chief proposition is suspended. 
This is indicated by the sign by which it is introduced, namely, m, 
Mf,' which is probably an abridged form oi sit, *let it be/ /grant 
that,' from the same radical with the Greek «, 'if.' 8i, with the 
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member which it introdaees, stands ordinarily, as its signffication 
would seem to require, before the proposition which it qualifies. 
The conditional proposition, therefore, difihrs from other explana* 
tory phrases in two points chiefly ; fiist, that while they explain the 
ground, reason, oocasion, dec., of the action described in the main 
proposition, this gives the terms or. conditions on which it is made 
to depend ; and, secondly, that while they veiy often follow, this 
usually, but not always, precedes the member which it qualifies. 
When the demonstrative tte or sie stands in the main proposition, 
answering to n, the conditional member frequently follows, yet 
sometimes precedes. B,g. Hoc ipsnm itajustam est, quod recte 
fit, si est Tolnntarium. — Cic. Off., i., 9. Neque enim praetor, si ex 
eo fundo dejectos essem, ita me restitui jussit ; sed eo onde dejectos 
essem. — Cic. Caec., 29. 

It has been stated that the sign of the conditional is ss, corre- 
spondiiig to * if* in English ; that it is probably an abridged form of 
the subjunctive sit, 'let it be,' * grant that,' and is related both in 
form and sense to the Greek conditional sign ei, which is most 
probably the imperative of ei^, * I am ;' that the neghtive sign of 
condition is nUi, or m contracted from mn, < if not,' • unless ;' or, in 
a different sense, n non, * if not.' It may be added that nisi is com- 
pounded of n^ and «t, the vowel in ne having been changed to bring 
it into harmony with that of «t, and that it properly signifies *let it 
not be,' * grant that it be not,' * if not,' * unless,' * except.' When- 
ever employed, it will be found that the negative sense embraced 
in it always attaches itself to the conditional sign exclusively, and 
converts it into a negative sign of condition, so that if «t menial sig- 
nify * if,' * grant that, he be coming,' nut vents/ will signify, * grant 
that it be not so that he will come,' « if it be not that he will come.' 
And this distinguishes it from at non as a negative sign of condi- 
tion. In the latter the negative non does not affect the conditional 
sign at all, but attaches itself to the substantive idea of the verb in- 
troduced by si. E. g. Dolorem jostissimum si non potero frangere, 
occultabo — Cic. Phil.,xii., 8, 21 — *if I oan not assuage my most 
reasonable pain, I will bide it.' Here it is plain that the negative 
non is wholly unconnected with the conditional sign tt, and is prop^ 
eriy the qualification of the substantive idea of * ability' contained in 
pot^o, transforming *can' into <can not.' Perfectionis laudem si 
non asseqoimur, at quid deoeat videmus. — Cic. Or., 30. Si feceria 
id quod ostendis, magnam habebo gratiam ; si non feceris, ighos- 
oam — Cio. ad Div., v., 19. (Cf. Krneg., ^ 601.) 

It may he added here, that, besides iia and «tc, the chief propon- 
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tion qualified by a conditional phrase U sometimea introduoed by 
turn. lia, sic, and turn, in this connection, correspond to the En- 
glish * then/ * in that case,' used in like circamstances ; bat it is not 
always practicable to render them into English oonststentLy with its 
usages. Haec si et ages et senties, tum eris non modo consul et 
consularis* sed magnus etiam consul et Qonsnlaris — Cic. ad Div., 
X., 6 — *then/ 'in that case,' *^you will be>' &c. In the same way 
some other demonstratives occur as the correlatives of «i at the be- 
ginning of the main proposition, namely, tn eo, ta conditiotu, i4eo, 
idcirco. E. g. Non si Opimium defendisti, idcirco te isti bonum 
civem putabant. — Cic. Or., ii., 40. (See Krueg., ^ 600, Anm. 3.) 

In regard to the use of the moods in conditional propositions, tak- 
ing the term in its stricter sense, it will be found to be true that the 
same doctrine holds good that has been admitted for the moods in 
other cases ; that is to say, the^nood will always be determined by 
the manner in which the speaker intends to set forth to the hearer 
the action, &c., introduced as a condition. If he means to indicate 
that the matter proposed as a condition is something actual, some- 
thing that did occur, has occurred, will occur, or does now occur, 
be will employ the indicative. If, on the contrary, he mean to rep- 
resent it as something contingent, doubtful, that may or may not ^, 
that is merely assumed or supposed, then he will employ the sub- 
junctive. ^.^. Quid est, Catilina, quofd jam ao^plius ezpectes, si 
nee privata domus continere voces conjuratioois tuae potest ? si il- 
lustrantur, si erumpont omni^t— Cic. Cat., i., 3. Here Cicero in- 
tends to affirm as a reality that not even a private dwelling caa^ con- 
fine within it the utterance of Catiline's conspiracy. Et nunc id 
pperam do, ut per falsas nuptias \ Vera pbjurgandi causa sit, si de- 
neget, * if he refuse.' — ^Ter. Andr., i., 1, 130. In this example, Simo 
means not to say that his son will refuse to marry, nor that he will 
not ; but to propose the matter as one of doubt, of mere supposition, 
that may fall out either way. The only seeming exception to this 
remark is to be found in the imperfect and pluperfect of the subjunc- 
tive employed in determinate conditions, namely, where the condi- 
tion is represented as already determined in present or past time as 
unfulfilled. E. g. Quae descriptio si esset ignota vobis (* if it were 
unknown to you'-^but it is not unknown), explicaretur a me (<I 
would explain it' — but I do not explain it). Mansisset (< there 
would have continued' — but did not) eadem voluntas in eorum pos- 
teris, si regum similitude permansisset (* if the semblance of kings 
bad remained' — but it did not). — Cic. Rep., i., 41. This case will 
he ooticed und^r the tenses, and will probably be found to be only 
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apparently an exception, though having the indeterminate sense of 
the subjunctive peculiarly modified. 

In the same way it may be said that, in the main proposition, de- 
fined by a conditional, the use of the mood is determined by the 
manner in which the afilrmation is designed to be made by the 
speaker, precisely as in any other case. E, g. Caesar, qui cogere 
posset, I Sipeteretper amicitiam patris atque suam non | Qaicquam 
profieeret, * if he should (were to) ask him— would not succeed.' — 
Hor. Sat., i., 3, 4-6. Here profieeret, *he would succeed/ is in the 
subjunctive, because the affirmation is indeterminate, and the ac- 
tion is represented as something contingent, that might be or might 
not be, a mere supposition. This is the same form of the subjunc- 
tive which is often used without being attended by a conditional. 
£. g. VeUem sic in amicitia erraremus — Hor. Sat., i., 3, 41 — * I could 
wish,' * I would have it.' So in the phrases dicerett < one would 
say ;' jm/aret, * you (one) would suppose,' ^. ; and in questions, 
as quid facetemi * what should I doV < what was I to do V Here, 
also, an exception must be made of the imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive when employed in the main proposition correspond- 
ing to the condition represented as unfulfilled. See the examples 
above. The explanation of this peculiar use of these tenses of the 
subjunctive will be introduced under the tenses. 

It would seem to follow, from what has been said, that, with re- 
gard to the use of the moods in the main proposition and in the 
conditional, each member of the sentence must be considered for 
itself; and that although the two members constituting what is 
usually called together a conditional proposition do, to a certain ex- 
tent, correspond to each other, yet it can hardly be said that the 
form of the one determines the form of the other 

All the forms of the conditional explanatory proposition may be 
arranged in two classes ; the first comprising those in which the 
affirmation is determinate or positive, and represents the action, 
&c., of the verb in the conditional member, that is, the condition, as 
something that actually is, was, has been, had been, will be, or as 
something that is already decided not to be now, or not to have 
been in past time. This class may be called determinate conditions. 
E. g. Si quid generis istiusmodi me delectat, pictura delectat — Cic. 
ad Div., vii., S3 — * if any thing of that sort pleases me, painting 
pleases me.' Cicero conveys the idea that he has pleasure in some 
such objects of art, and that it is in painting be has pleasure : that 
is, the matter of the condition is positively affirmed to be, or is de- 
terminate and real. Sed essent, mi GaQe, omnia facilia, si ea mer- 
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catoa esses quae ego desiderabam-^Cic. ad Div., vii., 23 — * bat ev- 
ery thing, my dear Qallas, would be easy (bat is not easy) if yoa 
had boaght what I wanted' (but you did not bay what I wanted). In 
this example the matter of the condition is represented as determ- 
ined, bat determined not to be, as something unreal. 

These two examples may represent the two subdivisions of this 
class of determinate conditions. The first subdivision comprises 
those cases of the conditional in which the subject-matter of the 
condition is determinately aflirmed as real or actnaUy existing. In 
this subdivision the indicative is used in all the tenses, the tense 
being determined by the time, and by the completedness or incom- 
pletedness of the action, as in any other proposition. In the main 
proposition, also, corresponding to this form of the conditional, or 
that is qualified by it, the indicative is commonly employed, but not 
necessarily, the subjunctive or indicative being used according to 
the manner of afiirmation intended. The following are examples 
of the several tenses of the indicative employed in this kind of con- 
ditional, a. The Pretent indicative in the conditional ; the main 
proposition also commonly having the indicative, but its mood and 
tense to be determined by the sense. E. g. Poma ex arboribus, si 
cruda sunt, vi avelluntur, si matura et cocta, decidunt — Cic. Sen., 
19 — < apples are forcibly plucked from the trees if they are unripe 
(and in such case they are unripe) ; they fall off* if they are ripe and 
mellow.' Si quid g^eneris istiusmodi me delectat, pictura delectat — 
Cic. ad. Div., vii., 23— 'if any thing of that sort gives me pleasure 
(and it does), painting gives me i^asure.' h. The Imperfect indica- 
tive in the conditional ; the main proposition also commonly hav- 
ing a past tense of the indicative, but its mood and tense to be de- 
termined by the sense. E. g. Si quod erat grande vas, laeti affere- 
bant— Cic Yen*., iv., 21—* if there was any large vessel (and there 
was), they brought it gladly.' Si turbidas res sapienter ferebas, 
tranquilliera laete feres-^ic. ad Div., vi., 14 — ^^ if you bore a treub- 
led state of affairs with wisdom (as you did), you will bear more 
tranquil times with gladness.' c. The Proper Perfect of the indica- 
tive hi the conditional ; the main proposition also commonly hav- 
ing a present, future, or proper perfect of the indicative, but its mood 
and tense to be determined by the sense. E. g. Si unquam de bonis 
et fortibns viris .... potestas vobis judicandi foit, .... hoc profecto 
tempore cam potestatem omnem habetis — Cic. Mil., 1 — * if you have 
ever had the opportunity of pronouncing judgment in the case of 
good and brave men (and you have bad), verily you have all that 
opportunity on this occasion.' Sin hoc natura ipsa praescrip- 
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impnbam jndicaraL — Cie. Mil., 7. 

, ant si a me dueessit miqaani, tom ex* 

( Bioiiaa fiuniliariB fiii88e.--Cie. Coel., 3. 
d. The Ftrfttt FnUtii or Amul of tbe indicaliTe in the ooodittonal ; 
tke main piopoaitiMi abo haviag eomniooly a past tense of the in- 
dieatire* bnl its mood and tense to be detennined by the sense. 
E.g. Si nairTT ante alias olio in beUo fnii quod diis gratias ager- 
\ id pineliaai fint — \xf.^ L, 32 — * if ever, at any other 
\ this, in any wax; yoa had oecasion to thank the gods, 
m wan the battks of yesterday.' Notos ille popolas vidit 
taaen qood fqgil laeedaenioninm Lyenigam, qoi regem noo diligen- 
dam dnsit ; si modo hoe in Lycorgi potestate poioit esse. — Cie. 
Rep., ii., IX €. The FUnperftu tense of the indieatiTe in tbe eon- 
ditienal ; the main proposition also hsYing commonly a past tense 
of the indieatiTe, hat its mood and tense being detennined by the 
£. g. Dejotaroa, pioelio Pharsalico ftcto, a Pompeio die- 
t ; Tel oiieio ai qaid deboerat, Tel errori, si qaid nescieiat, sat- 
I dozit. — Cie. Dej., 5. Stomaebabator senex si qaid 
dizeiam.— Cie. N. D., L, 33. /. Tbe F^ntwrt L of the in- 
dieatiTe in the eonditional; the main proposition also eommoaly 
hsTing a fature or present of the indieatiTe, hot ita mood and tense 
being determined by the sense. E.g. Si enim Damasippos in sen- 
tentia non maaehit, aliqoem paendo-Damasippum Tel com jactora 
reperiemna — Cie. ad DiT., Tii., 33 — * for if Damasippos adheres (shall 
adhere) to bis opinion, I will find a pseado-Damasippos, eTen if I 
sofier loss thereby.' Qoodsi haee ratio rei gerendae pericnlosa tibi 
esse Tidebitnr, plaeebat illnd, te.— Cie. ad DiT., i., 7. Quod pro- 
feeto faciam, si mihi per eiasdem amicitiam licebit. — ^Id., i., 8. e.g. 
The Fmlwre U. tenae of the indieatiTe in the condttiona] ; the main 
proposition haTing conmionly the fiitare I. of the indieatiTe, but 
the tense and mood being determioed by the sense. B. g. Si quid 
egero, faciam at seias— Cie. ad Dit., Tii., 23~< if I do (shall haTe 
done) any thing, I will infonn yoa.' Hie si quid nobis forte adTersi 
adTenerit, | Tibi erunt Terba parata, hole homini Terbeia.— Ter. 
Heaat., ii., 3, 114. 

The second svbdiTision ai determinate propositions comprises 
those cases in wbieh the sabject-matter of the condition is determ- 
inately affirmed, bat as notnccorring or not bsTing occarred. In 
this sabdiTision the subjunctiTe is used both in tbe conditional and 
in the main proposition, but only in two tenses, namely, the imper- 
fect and the pluperfect, a. The Imperfect is used when tbe eondi* 
tion is to he roprasented as already decided as unfohUled in the 
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pmseol^ time ; the main proposition regularly taking the imperfect 
tense of the subjunctive to express that its action likewise is de- 
termined as not occttfring in the present time. E. g. Quae si op- 
posita Miloni potarem, cedeiem tempori, judices, nee inter tantam 
▼im armorum extstimarem oratori locum esse ; sed me recreat et 
reficit Cneii Pompeii .... consilium— -Cic. Mil., 1—* if I supposed 
that these were arrayed against Milo, I would yield to the force of 
circumstances, dec., .... but the intention of Cn. Pompey (herein) 
restores, reinvigorates me.' ^ere it is made certain by the added 
phrase, sed me recreat, dec, first, that Cicero 4neana to convey the 
idea that he does not suppose the array of armed men about hrm 
to be aimed against Milo, and that he does not yield to the pressure 
of these circunostances ; secondly, that the action both in putarem 
and cederem is referred to the present and not to the past time, and 
may be regarded as incomplete or continued; Haec tibi ridtcula 
▼identar. Non enim ades : quae si videres, lacrimas non teneres 
— Cic. ad DiT., vii., 30 — < these things appear to you ridiculous, for 
you are not here : if you saw them, you would not restrain your 
tears.' From the context, it is plain that the sense is, ^ but you do 
not se« them, and have not occasion for tears.' b. The Pluperfect 
is used when the condition is to be represented as already decided 
as unfulfilled in the past time. The main proposition regularly 
takes the pluperfect tense of the subjunctive to express that its ac- 
tion likewise U determined as not having occurred in past time. 
E.g. <)ua in sententia. si constare voluissent, suam aucjtoritatem 
simul cum mea salute recuperassent— Cic. ad Div., i., 9—* if they 
bad been willing to persevere in that opinion (but they were not), 
they would have recovered their own influence along with my safe- 
ty' (but they did not). Si (Gabinii defenuonem) sine oUa mea con- 
tumelia suscepisset, tnlissem — Cic. ad Div., i., 9 — ^ if he had under- 
taken it without offering an insult to me, I would have bprne with 
it.' 

It should be remarked, that although in the former of these cases 
the imperfect in the chief proposition usually corresponds tQ the 
imperfect in the conditional member, and in the vlatter the pluper- 
fect to the pluperfect, yet this is not necessary, but the imperfect 
or pluperfect may be used in either member, according to the time 
of the action and its completedness or incomp^etedness, without re- 
gard to the tense standing in the other. ^ E. g. Sed essent, mi Galle, 
omnia facilia, si ea mercatus esses quae ego desiderabam— Cic. ad 
Div., vii., 23— 'every thing would be easy (now) if you had bought 
(in past time) what I wanted.' Quae quidem ego non ferrem (* would 
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not now bear')) nisi me in pbiloBophiae portam contulisaem (< if I had 
not taken refuge' before this), et nisi haberem (< if I bad not' now) 
sociam stadiorom meorom Atticnm nostrum. — Cie. ad Div., vii.^ 90. 
Si mihi secundae res de amore meo essent, jamdndum scio | Venis- 
set.— Ter. Heaut., ii., 2, 1. 

It is to be observed, again, that the former of these cases is like- 
ly to be confounded with the use of the imperfect of the subjanctive 
in the conditional and in the main proposition, where the affirmation 
in both members is indeterminate, and the action is represented as 
something merely assumed or supposed. The form of expression 
is precisely the same in both significations, in Latin as well as gen- 
erally in English, and the context alone can furnish the means of 
distinction. It is an instance of ambiguity in the language itself. 
E.g. Quae si diceret, tamen ignosci non oporteret — Cic. Venr., ii., 
1 — * if he should (were to) say this, yet he ought not to be pardon- 
ed.' The sense is, that he may or may not say it, and that he may 
or not require forgiYchess. The words might mean, *if he said 
or were to say this (but he does not say it), he ought not to be par- 
doned' (but he ought to be pardoned). — See Hor. £p., ii., 1, 90, seq. ; 
and Id. ib., 133, 194. 

The second class of conditional propositions comprises those in 
which the affirmation is indeterminate or doubtful, and the action, 
&c., of the verb, that is, the condition, is represented as a matter 
contingent, that may or may not be, a thing merely assumed, possi- 
ble, &c. This class may be called indeterminate conditions. E. g. 
Transire Tiberim, et intrare, si possim, hostium castra volo— Lir., 
ii., 13—* I wish to cross the Tiber, and, if I can, enter the camp of 
the etiemy.* By employing the subjunctive, possim^ the speaker 
shows that he is uncertain whether he can or can not enter the 
camp of the enemy. Dies deficiet, si velim panpertatis causam de- 
fendcre— Cic. Tusc. v., 35— properly, * the day will be too short if I 
choose to defend,' &c. Si velim merely supposes or assumes the 
case. In the main proposition, qualified by such conditions, the 
only satisfactory guide as to the use of the mood and tenses is to 
be found in the common signification of these. Thus, the present 
tense of the subjunctive being employed in the conditional meihber, 
the chief proposition will be expressed by the indicative or subjunc- 
tive mood, according to the sense : if the action or state expressed 
by the verb is to be represented as actually occurring or existing, 
the indicative will be used, as in the examples above given, and 
♦.he tense will be decided by the circumstances of time, Ac, which 
elsewhere guide in the use of the tenses ; but if the action or state 
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which the verb expresses is to be represented as doubtfol, as mere- 
ly possible, as a soppoeition, or, which is one.form of tbis mode of 
affirmatioD, is to be proposed witb modest indecision, tbe subjuoc- 
tiTe will be used, and the tense will be decided by the general rules 
for the use of the tenses, modified by the peculiar sense of the 
mood. E. g. Nee satis scio, nee, si sciam, dicere ausim — LiY. 
Proem. — < I neither altogether know, nor, if I knew, would I ven- 
ture to say.' Properly, m iciam signified, * if perchance I know,' a 
merely supposed case ; and ntc ausim is a modest way of saying 
' nor shall I venture,* and is to be compared with velim, ' I could 
wish,* *I would have it so;* nolimj *I should be unwilling.* See 
Hor. £p., ii., i, 35. Sed tacitus pasci si posset corvus, haberet | 
Plus dapis — Hor. Ep., i., 17, 60 — • if the crow could feed in silence, 
he would have a fuller feast.' Here the subjunctive is used in the 
conditional, because the ability of the crow to keep quiet while feed- 
ing is proposed as a mere supposition or possible case ; and the im- 
perfect tense is selected, not to mark the tim.e, but to denote incom- 
pleted action, and, as a peculiar sense resulting from the combina- 
tion of the past time of the imperfect tense with the contingent fu- 
ture signification of the subjunctive, to express an assumed ease or 
mere supposition the farthest removed froin determinateness. The 
eubjnoctive present, e. g. si veniatf < if he come,* veniai, ' let hitn 
come,* although it expresses what is indeterminate, a future con- 
tingency, just as the subjunctive imperfect does, yet lies seemingly 
nearer to the actual present, or looks more to imn^ediate decision, 
while the subjunctive imperfect lies in the more remote future, and 
does not have regard to immediate decision. Hence the subjunc- 
tive present is used in exhortations to immediate action, as eamus, 
* let UB go ;' the subjunctive imperfect in conjectures, supposed or 
possible cases, and the like, as veniret, * he would come ;' vHlenh * I 
could wish ;' diceres, ' you, one would say.* In such cases, the sub- 
junetive present corresponds to the Greek subjunctive, and the sub- 
junctive imperfect to the Greek optative. In tbe signification of 
the imperfect subjunctive here noticed, the notion of past time is 
wholly neutralized by the future sense of the mood ; but in narra- 
tive, after past tenses of verbs of saying and thinking, the sense of 
past time is retained, so as to make with the subjunctive, taken as 
equivalent to the future, a peculiar compound, namely, one that rep- 
resents an action as past with reference to the time in which the 
speaker stands, but future in regard to the time of the main proposi- 
tion. E. g. Caesar . . . iegatis respondit diem se ad deliberandnm 
nniptonun : si quid vellene, ad Idas Aprilis reverterentar.— ^aes. 
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B. 6., L, 7. Wfaea the conditional member bea the imperfieet eob- 
jnnctiTe, the main proposition also commonly has the imperfiBct of 
the same mood ; and both its mood and tense admit of the same 
explanation that baa been ;given for these as occurring in the con- 
ditionaL 

The following escamples wiU be sufficient to iHostrate the use of 
the conditional in indeterminate propositions, a. The Present sub- 
junctive in the conditional member ; the main propoeition usually 
having the indicative present or future, or the sobjunctire, accord- 
ing to the sense to be expressed. E. g. Quod si me popnlus Ro- 
manus forte roget, cur | Non, ut porticibos, sie judiciis fraar iis 
dem ; I . . . . Olim quod vulpes aegroto cauta leoni | Respopdit, re- 
leram— Hor. £p., L, 1, 70 — * if the Roman people by chance ask me 
.... I will say.' Tu si hie sis, aliter censeas — ^Ter. Andr., ii., 1, 10 
— * if you were I, you would think differently.' Properly the sense 
is, * if you be I, you wiU perchance, I may suppose you will, think 
differently.* The English given as the translation corresponds 
more exactly to si hie esses aliter censereis, which is also a common 
form in Latin, but presenting a merely supposed case in a some- 
what different sense, namely, that of a more remote possibility. Si 

id succenseat nunc Ipsus sibi esse injurius videatur — ^Ter. 

Andrv, ii., 3, 2 — * if he find fault with this now ... he will (may pos- 
sibly) appear to himself unjust.' Quod si bruma nives Albanis il- 
linet agris, | Ad mare descendet vates tuns — Hor. £p., i., 7, 10 — 
* if winter spread snow over the Alban fields, your poet friend will 
come down to the sea.' See Hor. Ep., i., 7, 18 ; Id. ib., ii., 2, 108 ; 
i., 16, 46-7 ; Id. Sat., ii., 5, 17 ; Ep„ i., 19, 14. h. The bnperfut sub- 
junctive in the conditional member ; the main proposition having 
the sufagnnctive, commonly in the imperfect tense. Quod si | Frig- 
ida cnrarnra fomenta relinquere posses, | Quo te coelestis sapientia 
duceret, ires — Hor. Ep., !., 3, 26, seqq. — * if you eould abandon the 
chilling sources of care, you would go where heavenly wisdom 
would lead.' The writer makes a supposition of the most indeterm- 
inate kind, * if you were to be able,' * it yon should be able,' and in 
the main proposition states a conceivable case, a mere possibility, 
' you would go ;' just as neUem, * I could wish ;' ndktn^ * I should foe 
unwiUrog ;' nuUUm, * I should prefer ;' a^perem, < I would desire ;' in 
the above example, dueeret, * would lead,'tmdthe l&e, are used where 
no condiCional is introduced. See Hor. Ep., i., 3, SS ; i., 6, 43 ; i., 
7, 02 ; i., 17, 50 ; i., 19, 17, seq. ; n., 2, 147 and 157; Id. Sat;, ii..S, 
25. The conditional of this form, as has been already noticed, is 
Khely to be eanfonnded with tbtf •ease of the determinate -ooaditioii^ 
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al ID which the condition is represMHed as decided to >be unfalfiiled 
ID the present time. It has to be added here, that Che same ambi- 
goity attends the conditional member of this variety when employ- 
ed, as it sometimes is, to express a wish. c. The Perfect sobjunc- 
tive in the conditional member ; the main proposition having the 
indicative, commonly in the future tense« or the subjuDCtive, usual- 
ly in the present tense, as the manner of the affirmation may re- 
quire. E. g. Nee, si te validua jactaverit Auster in alto, | Idcirco 
navem trans Aegaeum mare vendas — ^Hor. £p., i., 11, 15 — *and, 
if the strong south wind have tossed you on the deep, do not, on 
that acoonnt, sell your ship beyond the Aegean Sea.' Qui dedit hoc 
bodie, eras, si volet, auferet ; ut si | Detulerit fasces indigno, de- 
trabet idem — Hon £p., i., 16, 33, seq. — <as, if it have conferred of- 
fice on an unworthy man, it will also take it away again.' Quod 
si interciderit tibi nuncidiquid, repetes mox.'^Hor. Sat., ii., 4, 6. 
4. The Pluperfect tense of the subjunctive in the conditional mem- 
ber ; tbe main proposition also commonly having the subjunctive 
pluperfect or imperfect, as the sense may demand. E, g. Quid si 
minus arator dedisset quam poposcisset Apronius ? * what if tbe 
farmer should have furnished less than Apronius demanded T — Cio. 
Verr., ii., 29. Herbitenses cum viderent, si ad Aeschrionem preti- 
um redisset, se ad arbitrium libidinosissimae mulieris spoliatum iri, 
liciti sunt, dec. — Cic. Verr., ii., 33. This variety of the conditional 
may \>e confounded with the determinate conditional of tbe same 
form ; but attention to the context will ordinarily enable the reader ■ 
to discover in which sense the form is used. 

In the determinate form of the conditional, the imperfect tense 
of the subjunctive regularly occurs in the chief member when the 
time is present, and the pluperfect of the subjunctive when the time 
is past. When, however, upon occasion, the writer would give a 
more striking representation of an action which is to be qualified 
by a condition, he presents the chief proposition as an actual occur* 
rence, expressing it by tbe imperfect, preterit, or pluperfect of the 
indicative, so that the reader is, for tbe moment, afifected by the 
statement as if it were a real event ; presently, by the addition of 
the condition, he is made aware that, by reason of intervening 
causes, the event does or did not fall out as stated. E. g. Praeclare 
mceroiiitti, fiin spoliatum, inermem, fugientem Lepidus recepiseet 
Antonium. — Cic. ad Div., xii.^ 10. Neque sustioere poterant, ni ex- 

* traordinariae cohortes se objecissent. — ^Liv., vii., 7. Quibus qui- 

dem (nuptiis) quam facile potiurat quiesci, si hie quieMset. — Ten 
Andr., iv., ii., 9. Props in proeliam exartere, ni Valens animadver 
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sione paocoram oblitos jam Batavos imperii adnumuisset. — ^Tac. H. 
i., 64. Pons subiicins iter paene hoatibus deditt ni anus yirfuisset 
Horatiits Codes. — Liv., ii., 10. Me truncus illapaus cerebro | Sus 
tukraty nisi Faunas, ictam | Deztra levassei, * had actually killed 
me— if Faunas had not lightened the blow.*— Hor. Garm., ii., 17, 
27, seqq. 

This case is not to be confounded with another, very different in 
the meaning which' results from the employment of the indicative 
in the main proposition when the cqnditiona] member has the sub- 
junctive; that, namely, in which the indicative is used to show 
that, notwithstanding the qualilying condition, the writer really af- 
firms as true the proposition which it embraces. E. g. Quae «t du- 
bia aut procul estent, tamen omnes reipublicae consulere debehatu, 
— Sail. Jug., 85. (For other examples, see Ramsh., ^ 193, 7.) 

The opposite table exhibits, at one view, the classification of the 
conditional which has been given above, and, besides being conve- 
nient for reference, may enable the student more readily to distin- 
guish the several varieties of this kind of proposition by seeing 
them placed alongside of each other. 
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IM AN EXPOBITION OF BOMB OF THE 

It appears, from all that has been said of the use of the subjono- 
tlve in the several cases which have been above examined, that in 
whatever variety of ways it may manifest its peculiar sense, the 
force of this mood may always be conshiered equivalent to that as- 
signed to it in the definition given, namely, an indeterminate or 
doubtful mode of affirmation. 

It is important to bear in mind, in considering the nature of the 
moods, tliat the character of the substantive idea, whether out- 
ward sensible actions, motions, or states, or inward mental acts or 
emotions, has nothing to do with the employment of the mood, a 
toental state or conception being quite as much a reality, and as ca- 
pable of being positively affirmed, as any act cognizable by the ex- 
ternal senses ; but, on the contrary, that the use of the mood de- 
pends wholly upon the manner of declaring a thing, the speaker 
employing the different moods as so many mirrors to reflect for the 
hearer the posture of his own mind in regard to the actions or 
events which he describes. Thus, if it te asked why the subjunc- 
tive, and not the indicative, is used in the oratio obliqua, above re- 
ferred to, the answer is, not because the relative member is a thing 
of itself uncertain ; it may be abs(4utely true, and so admitted to be ; 
bat because the speaker would have the hearer aware that he does 
not assert it of his own knowledge or conviction. E. g. Quanto 
hosti facilius abire fait, quum procul ahttaemut^ quam nunc quum 
in eervicibus sumuM. — Liv,, xliv., 39. In this example, the use of 
the subjunctive does not make doubtful the fact of the Romans 
' having been at a distance* from the enemy ; that is a thing as- 
sumed to be ; but it shows that this fact of * being absent,' ^«m 
abessemus, is not intended by the speaker to be represented as a 
truth asserted by himself, but as the qualification of the propositioa 
quanto hosti facilius abire fuit, indicating an occasion or ground re- 
ferred to tbe thoughts of another, namely, the enemy. If the writer 
had used aheramust he would have asserted the absence of the Ro- 
mans as an objective truth, introduced to note the time or the rea- 
son of the enemy's going away. 

Nor should it be overlooked, as a matter of practical moment in 
determining whether the subjunctive or indicative mood is to be 
employed, that the determinate or indeterminate character of a prop- 
osition is not to be decided upon in all cases a priori, for what is 
regarded by the people speaking one language as determinate, may 
be viewed differently by the people speaking another language. 
Thus, in the Latin language, a proposition which marks the result 
or effect of an action is expressed by ut and the subjunctive, and. 
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aMuming the proper meaning of this mood to be ascertained from 
its general use in the language, we learn that, in the coneeption of 
the Roman mind, the result or effect of an action stated in the form 
of a qualifying proposition introduced by ut was, under all circum- 
stances, regarded as something indeterminate and incapable of be- 
ing positively affirmed. E. g. Flumen est Arar, quod per fines Ae- 
dnomm et Sequanorum in Rhodanum infiait incredibili lenitate, ita 
ut oeulis in utram partem ^uo/ judicari non possit — Caes. B. G., i., 
12 — ' the River Arar flows with incredible slowness, so that one 
can not, by the eyes, decide which way it runs.' In English, on the 
other hand, the same proposition is stated in two difiereot ways. 
a. By the indicative, t. «., as something determinate and directly af- 
firmed ; e,g.t in the above example, * the River Arar flows with in- 
credible slowness, so that one can not, by the eyes, decide,' <&c. b. 
By the infinitive or abstract noun, and then the result or efifect is 
stated abstractly, and as the just measure or extent of the previous 
action, as viewed by the speaker, but yet without any distinct af- 
firmation that the effect or result does actually follow; e.g. the 
current was very strong, so as to carry him far down the stream. 
In Greek, again, the same proposition is stated in three ways. a. 
By the indicative, i. «., as something determinate and positively af- 
firmed. E.g. etc rtjv varepaiav ovx ^xevj tiaff ol ^'EtX^ffveg e^povri- 
(o V— Xen. Anab., ii., 3, 25 — * eo that the Greeks were anxious,* h. By 
the optative, t. «., as a mere supposition, or, with the addition of av, 
as contingent. E.g. dore d^av fta^otfi' av ei oloc f eirjv eyu vfiov 
ravrnv rnv 6ia6oXvv e^eXeoBai — Plat. Apol., p. 24 — * so that I would 
marvel,' dtc. c. By the infinitive,.!, e., as the adequate measure or 
extent of the action which it defines, but without being affirmed 
by the speaker as an actual event. E. g. aXXa ravra fiev \ ^€uv n^ 
e^tirpa^ev doff oirwf exeiv — Eur. Ale, 297-8— * yea,, some god has 
brought this to pass, so as to be so.' The use of quum with the sub- 
junctive in Latin to express the occasion, and the ground or rea- 
son of an event which it qualifies, and the use of the subjunctive in 
Latin, and of the optative in Greek, in the oratio oblique, compared 
with the Englisl) use of the indicative in the same sense, furnish 
additional iUustrations of this observation. 

(C.) The Imperative mood represents the action, motion, <&c., of 
the verb as an injunction or absolute command addressed to the 
hearer, or, in certain cases, to a third person, leaving him no choice 
as to his compliance ; e. g. t, < go ;' ahi, * begone ;' neferito, * strike 
not.' It has only the second and third persons, as might be inferred 
from its nature. 
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6. TVfUM.— As the variatioD of the form of the verb by. moods 
has respect exclusively to the manner of affirmation^ so the varta- 
tioR by teases has regard solely to ibe action, motion, or state which 
forms the substantive idea of the verb. The action, &c., of the verb 
admiu of two distinct qualifications ; first, that of time : thus, teribo, 

* I write,' or * I am writing,' when considered with reference to the 
time of the speaker, represents the action as occurring in the pres- 
ent time, «. e., the time in which the speaker stands r ^ripsi, * I 
wrote,* represents it as occurring in the past time ; and scribam, 

* I will write,' in the future time. And these three, the present, 
past, and future, are the only possible varieties of time. The sec- 
ond qualification of the action, d&c, of the verb is that of completed- 
ness or incompleted ness. Thus, seripti, * I wrote,' represents the 
action as completed ; scribebamt * I was writing,' as incompleted. 
From the idea of incompleted action, or action in progress, is de- 
rived that of continued, repeated, habitual, and, occasionally, of at- 
tempted action ; e. g. scribebam signifies * I was writing,' * I wrote,' 
or * kept writing,' or * I would write,' ' used to write,^ * was wont to 
write.' From the notion of completed action is derived that of mo- 
mentary action, or that in which no regard is had to continuance. 
The tenses, then, may be defined to be the variations of the form 
of the verb by which its action^. motion, or state is qualified, first, as 
to its time, and secondly, as to its completedness or incompleted- 
ness. And of time, or the first element of tense, it is to be ob- 
served, that it has three varieties, viz., present, past, and future. 
Of completedness or incompletedness of action, or the second ele- 
ment of tense, it is to be remarked, that from these arise secondaiy 
meanings, namely, from completed, that of momentary action ; from 
incompleted, that of continued, repeated, habitual action. 

With regard to the time, however, there occurs a further peculi- 
arity, namely, when the time of the action is referred, not merely to 
that in which the speaker stands, the usual point of reference, but 
to that, also, of another action, thus furnishing the ground for a dis- 
tinction of the tenses into absolute and relative ; e. g. teribebam, * I 
was writing,' namely, when another action occurred ; seripserMm, ' I 
had written,' namely, when another action had already occurred ; 
scripsero, * I shall have written,' namely, when another action has 
already occurred. Viewed in this light, the following tenses are 
called absolute, viz., the Present, Perfect, Preterit or Aorist, and 
Future I. ; the following relative, viz., the Imperfect, Pluperfect, 
and Future II. (See Weissenb., ^ 166, 169.) 

To express the various qualifications of the action, dec., above 
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described, the Latin Terb bas the following tenses, Tiz., the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Preterit or Aorist, Pluperfect, Future L, and 
Future II. It should be remarked, however, that these are all found 
in the indicative mood alone, the subjunctive having no separate 
future, and the imperative having only the present and a longer 
form, which some have considered a future. Further, that the def- 
inition of the tenses is derived exclusively from the indicative 
mood, because there alone they are found in their simple significa- 
tion. In the subjunctive, the sense of the tenses, as will be seen 
below, becomes complicated with that of the mood. 

a. The Preient tense marks the action, motion, &e., of the verb 
as incomplete, or in progress, continued, repeated, habitual, and the 
time as present ; as scHbot * I am writing,* ' write,' *keep writing,' 
*aai wont to write,' *am used to write.' Hence the present is 
employed, besides its obvious applications, to describe the uniform 
character, the habitual state of an object. E.g. Facile omnes, 
qunm valerous, recta consilia aegrotis damus.-^Ter. Andr., ii., 1, 8. 
Noster populus in pace et domi imperat, et ipsis magistratibns mi- 
natur, recusat, appellat, provocat. — Cic. Rep., i., 40* Hehretii re- 
liquoe Gallos virtute praecedunt — * excel,' as their character.— Gaes. 
B. G., i., 1. Honos altt artes, omoesque incenduntur ad studia glo- 
ria ; jacent semper quae apud quosque improbantnr>-^ic. Tusc., i., 2 
— .^ Honor (uniformly, as its characteristic property) fosters the arts.' 

The present tense, in consequence of its capacity of describing 
actions io progress in the present time, is frequently employed in 
narratiTe as a substitute for the perfect preterit or aorist tense, in 
order to give a more lively and graphic reptesentatioa of an oecur- 
rence by transferring it from the past time, and presenting it, as it 
were, before the very eyes of the hearer. E. g. Earn sedem Tullius 
regiae capit, ibique habitavit.-^Liv., i., 20. Caesar pontem refici jus- 
sit ; ipee^-aex cobortes relinquit, atque — ad lierdam proficiscitur. — 
Caes. B. G., i., 41. This is sometimes called the historical present. 

b. The Imperftet tense marks the action, motion, dec, of the verb 
as incomplete or in progress, continued, repeated, habitual, and the 
time as past ; as scribebam, * I was writing,' * wrote,' <kept writing,' 
* used to write,' * was wont to write.' Hence, and chiefly from the 
sense of continued and habitual action, the imperfect is employed 
to describe the habitual state, the uniform character of an object, 
jost as from its idea of action in progress and incompleted, it ob- 
tains relatively the meaning of contem|k)raneous or parallel action. 
E- g. Acies concurrerunt. Atrox proelium uhique erat (* was' in 
progress, *was' going on). Egregie legiones pugnabant (*were 
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figfating,' ' kept fighting') ; externa aoxilia absimUi armatura nrgae- 
bantur (* were pressed,' from time to time, during the fight), nee 
locam tenere poterant (* and coald not maintain their ground' — ^this 
was their condition). — Liv., xl., 40. Majores nostri libertis noa 
multo secus ac servis imperabant, < used to command.'— Cic. Qu. 
Fr., i., 1. 

c. The Perfect tense proper marks the action, motion, ^kc, of the 
verb as complete and momentary, and the time as present ; as tcrip- 
«t, * I have written.' E. g. Dixi equidem, et dico, < I have said, and 
do say.' — Hor. Sat, ii., 5, 23. Quae mode dixisti cum his confer- 
amus quae tuis antepono — Cic. Fin., ir., 10—* what you hare just 
said.' Occasionally, especially in the poets, this tense is used to 
express an habitual or oft-repeated action, in the same way with the 
Greek aorist. E. g. Fuscaque nonnunquam cursans per littora cor- 
nix demersit (* dives,' * is wont to dive') caput et fluctum cervice 
recepit (* receives,' • is wont to receive'). — Cic. Div., i., 8. This 
employment of the Latin perfect and Greek aorist has arisen, prob- 
ably, from an effort to give more energy and rapidity to an action 
by representing it as already completed, as done at the instant ; and 
for this these tenses are alike suitable, by reason of the common 
sense of completed and momentary action which they convey. 
This is confirmed by the fact that the paulopostfuturum of the 
Greek, which likewise expresses completed action, is now and 
then used to denote a hurried, instantaneous action. E. g.^ Aris- 
toph. Plut., 1027, ^pa^tf kcu Trenpa^eTcu. From the sense of com- 
pleted action in present time, some proper perfect tenses express 
derivatively a permanent state or condition in present time ; e. g. 
nooit the perfect tense of nosco, *■ I perceive,' signifies ' I know ;' ai- 
tuevit * I have become accustomed,' * I am accustomed.' 

It may be observed here, to prevent possible mistake, that when 
present time is spoken of, regard is had, not to any one denomina- 
tion of time, as ' to-day,' * this hour,' (S&c., but io any division of time 
or period in which the speaker stands. When it is said, * of all the 
ancient orators, Demosthenes has spoken most eloquently,' Demos- 
thenes, as one of the ancient orators, is viewed as existing in his 
writings in the time of the speaker, and dixit, * has spoken,' is a 
proper perfect tense. 

d. The Perfect Preterit or Aorist, although the same exactly in 
form with the proper perfect above described, has an entirely dis- 
tinct sense, and may therefore, for convenience and accuracy, be 
called by another name. It marks the action as completed, and as 
momentary, i. e., without the idea of continuance, and the time as 
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past i as seripsi, * I wrote,* * I did write.* E. g. Tarqainias regnavit 
annoa quinque et viginti— Liv., i., 60 — 'Tarqain reigned twenty-five 
years.' Yarro. delectum babuit tota provincia-^Cic. B. G., ii., 18 — 
' Varro held a levy.' CuJtmni deinde Collatino dedit — Lit., i., 69 — 
' be tben gave the knife to CoUatinos.' Sextus Tarquinios, inscio 
Collatino, cam comite uno Collatiam venit— Liv., i., 58—* S. Tar> 
qoinius . . . came to CoUatia.* In the first of the above examples, 
it is seen that although the preterit expresses simply completsd ac- 
tion in past time, without any notion of its continuance through a 
succession of moments of time, yet it is not restricted to marking 
an action as extending only to a short period of time. Whatever 
be the length of time occupied by the action, it may be expressed 
by this tense, provided it be regarded merely as a completed action 
in past time, and the time be considered as a imit, or be used as a 
point of time. Thus, in the phrase Tarquinius regnavit annos quin- 
que et viginti, the duration of time does not affect the tense, for 
the period of Tarquin's reign is regarded as a point of time. On the 
other hand, the imperfect tense does not depend for its use upon 
the length of time embraced by the event described ; this may be 
measured by the smallest denomination of time ; but upon the fact 
of the action being regarded as incomplete, in progress, continued, 
&c., in or during the period of time to which it is /eferred. E,g, 
Cum iste jam decedebat (* was in the act of departing*) eiusmodi 
literas ad eos misit. — Cic. Verr., ii., 70. Pro lege quae abrogabatur 
(< was in the course of being abolished*) ita disseruit. — laY.^ xxxiv., 
1. Cultrum, quera sub vests abditum habebat (*kept,' * was keep- 
ing*), eum in corde defigit. — ^Liv., i., 58. 

e. The Pluperfect tense is relative, marking the action as com- 
pleted, and the time as past relatively to a past time. E. g, Inde 
domum .... | Me refero. Irruerant Danai, et tectum omne tene- 
bant — Virg. Aen., ii., 757-8 — « I returned to my home. The Danai 
had broken in,* dec. In some verbs the pluperfect obtains deriva- 
tively the sense of an imperfect, just as the perfect proper in the 
same verbs obtains that of a present ; e. g. noveram, * I knew,' pri- 
marily, * I had perceived ; consederam, * I sat,* properly, < I had taken 
my seat ;* eircunuteteram, * I stood about,* properly, * I had placed 
myself about* (Tac. H., iv., 79) ; «up«r/u«rafn, * I survived' (Liv., ii., 
7) *, memineram, * I remembered,' &c. (See Krueg., ^ 444, Anm. 2.) 
/. The Future L tense represents the action as incomplete or in 
progress, or, in very many cases, merely without the notion of com- 
pleted action, and the time as future ; as scribam, * I shall write ;* 
veniet, * he will come.' E. g. Quod remidium nunc baic male inve- 
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niam? Ter. Andr., iii., 1, 10— 'What remedy shall I find for this 

6Til ? Nostra ad diem dietam fient.— Cic. ad Div., xvi., la l^otam 
jadicabis quale ait ; et qaod in miserrimis rebus minime miserum 
putabis, id facies — Cic. ad Div., xiv., lS~*you MM judge of the 
whole matter, and will do what you shall consider least miserable/ 
d&c. Profecto tunc erimus beati, quum corporibus relictis capidita- 
tum erimus eitpertes. — Cic. Tusc, i., 19. Ut voles me esse, ita 
ero. — ^Plaut. Pseud., i., 3, 11. The Latin language is more exact 
than is the English in the use of the future, where an explanatory 
or subordinate statement follows a future, a subjunctive, or an im- 
perative. E. g. Sit modo is qui dicet aut scrihel institutus liberaliter 
edncatione doctrinaque puerili — Cic. Or., iii., 31— * Let him who 
tpeakt or vfritet be liberally trained,* &c. The Latin language nee- 
essarily employs the futures dieet, tcrihet, because the main propo- 
sition, sit modo . . . institutus, &c., is properly future, and the rela- 
tive phrase which comes after and aefines it naturally belongs to 
the same time. So, after the imperative. Quern eors dierum cun- 
qae dabit, lucre | Appone. — Hor. Carm., i., 9, 14. 

g. The Future 11. tense is relative, and represents the action as 
completed, and the time as future, the action being marked as com- 
pleted with reference to another action in future time. E. g. Ego 
vero, si potuero, faciam vobis satis — Cic. Brut., v., 21 — » I will sat- 
isfy you if I can, t. «., * shall have been able.' Plato, si modo inter- 
pretari potuero, his fere verbis ntitur. — Cic. Leg., ii., 18. Cum eo 
81 locuta oris, intelliges quid velim — Cic. ad Div., xiv., 10— 'if you 
speak (Shall have spoken) with him, you will understand what I 
wish.' Respirabo cum te videro. — Cic. ad Att., ii., 24. Adjuva 
nos tua sententia : quod cum feceris ex magna parte communi com- 
mode inservieris.— Cic. ad Div., xi., 4. Quid inventum sit paullo 
post videro. — Cic. Acad., ii., 24. 

It is necessary to repeat for the second future the remark that 
was made of the first future respecting the more exact correspond- 
ence of the time in the chief and subordinate members. It may be 
added that the Future II., probably from the completedness of the 
action represented by it, is sometimes employed to represent an act 
as more prompt and energetic in its performance. E. g. Molestus 
si sum, reddite argentum, abiero. — Plant. Most., v., 2, 62. De tri- 
umpho tibi assentior, quern quidem totum facile et libenter abjecero. 
— Cic. ad Att., ix., 7. In some instances, the second future seems 
to be hardly distinguished in sense from the first, and is often used 
without an accompanying future tense. E. g. Et me hac suspicione 
absolvam, et illis morem gessero. — Ter. Hec, iv., 2, 23. (See 
Krueg., ^ 449. > 
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To what has been said of the tenses, H may be added that, in let- 
ter writing, there occurs some pecaliarity in the use of some of 
them. The writer places himself in the time of the reader, and 
uses tenses suitable to the point of time from which the reader of 
the letter views the matters stated. Thus, instead of using the 
present tense to describe actions incomplete or in progress at the 
time of writing, t. «., in the present time, he employs the imperfect ; 
instead of the preterit or aorist, to narrate actions completed in past 
time, he uses the pluperfect ; and so of the compound future, &c. 
E. g. Haec ego scribebam (* write,* * am writing') bora noctis nona. 
— Cic. ad Att., iv., 3. Pridie Idus haec scripsi ante lucem ; eo die 
apud Pomponium in eius nuptiis ^rara caenaturus — Cic. Q. Fr., ii., 
8 — ' I wrote (for ' t hare written') this before daylight, on the ISth ; 
that day (for * this day') I was to sup (for * I am to sup*) with Pom- 
ponius on occasion of his marriage.' Nihil habebam quod scriberem, 
neque enim noW qoidquam audieram, et ad tuas omnes reserip- 
seram pridie. — Cic. ad Att., ix., 10. This interchange of tenses, 
however, is not uniformly made, but only at the pleasure of the 
writer. Occasionally tbe writer passes, as if unconseiously, from 
one to the other use of the tenses, even within the same sentence. 
E. g. Senatns hodie fuerat futurus ; iam enim lucescit. — Cic. ad 
Att., iv., 16. The same usage, but to a more limited extent, may 
be found in English epistolary writing. 

There is sobjoined, before proceeding to the compoond tenses, a 
table of the simple tenses, intended to exhibit, atone view, the pre- 
eise way in which each tense qualifies the action of the verb as to 
its time, and as to its completedness and incompletedness : 

1. The time presentr^Present tense ; e. g. 
scribOf * I write,' • am writing,' * keep 

/T TK-* •#•♦?«« «««/*«, writing,'* use to, or am wont to write.' 

^ ^^ ^ ^nri^r; «• The Hite pasi^Imperfect tense; e. g. 

fe?.!:r P.^Sf:.''^ scHtelu.rn'^1 wrotll'^^was writing' 

* kept writmg,* * used, or was wont to 

write.' 

3. The time future=zFuiure L tense; e. g. 
seribam^ * I shall or will write.' 

' 1. The time present=zPerfect tense ; e. g. 
scripsi, * I have written.' 

2. Tbe time past=Preterit or Aorist tense; 
e. g. seripsit * I wrote.' 

pleted or momenta-^ 3. The time past, relatively to a past time 
=Pluperject tense ; e. g. scripseram^ * I 
bad written.* 

4. The time futures fSiture IL tense; e.g. 
seripsero, < I shall have written.' 



continued, repeated, 
habitual. 



n The action com- 
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The tenses of the passive ^nd deponent verb are the same in sig- 
nification as those of the active, allowing for the difference of voice, 
with the exception, in some partial degree, of the Perfect, Preterit, 
Pluperfect, and Future II., which, being compounded of the partici- 
ple in to» or $us, and the proper tenses of the verb esse, obtain some 
peculiarities of signification. E. g. : 
Liber scriptus est, * the book is, has been, was written.' 
•< " fuit, * the book has been, was written.* 
" « erat, * the book was, had been written.' 
« ** fuerat, < the book had been written.' 
•• " erit, * the book will be written.' 
« ** faerit, * the book shall, will have been written.' 
Some want of uniformity in the signification of these compounds 
arises from the somewhat different sense in which the participle is 
Qs^d, at one time marking simply a completed action, at another 
time a permanent state w quality ; and from the fact that the tenses 
of esse, ^to be,' are used as the proper verb element, or to express 
the affirmation. Thus liber scriptus est means, properly, * the book 
is a thing written,' the participle marking merely a character or 
quality, and being used as an adjective. But the same compound 
is used as a perfect and preterit tense of the passive, answering to 
the perfect and preterit tenses of the active, * the book has been 
written,' and *was written.' When thus employed, scriptus ex- 
presses a completed action used attributively^ and may belong ei- 
ther to the present or to the past time. If est he regarded as mark- 
ing merely the predicative or affirmation, it may be retained in both 
cases, the time of the affirmation, that is, the time in which the 
speaker stands, being always present. But a completed action in 
present time, with the affirmation added, is equivalent to a perfect 
tense, ' has been written ;' and a completed action in past time, with 
the affirmation added, is equivalent to a preterit tense, * was writ- 
ten.' So that scriptus est may properly signify indifferently, accord- 
ing to the time in which it stands, * has been written,' or * was writ- 
ten.' The same explanation, with the proper modifications, may be 
applied to the remaining cases. Scriptus fuit, * has been written,' 
and ' was written,' will be only more complex, /ut^ itself containing 
the notion of completedness as well as of affirnmtibn. For its sig- 
nification of ' was,' it will depend on its connection with narrative 
tenses. 

Besides these compound tenses, supplementary to the passive 
forms, there are others which may be considered supplementary to 
the tenses generally, expressing, as they do, notions which can not 
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be conveyed distinctly, if at all, by the simple tenses. These, also, 

are formed of a participle or verbal adjective, and tenses of ^um, < I 

am,* and are known as the conjugatio periphrMtica. They are as 

follows : 

Participle Present and Imper'') ,^„^ ^„ ^„» .^ .:^ „;„ „;» 
> '^ ...-^ . /^ sum, es, est, Qtc. ; Sim, SIS, sit, 



eram, er:^, erat, &c. ; essem, 

esses, esset, 6lc. 
fui, fuisti, fuit, <Scc. ; fuerim, fn- 

eris, fuerit, &c. 
fueram, fueras, fuerat, &c. ; fa- 

issem, faisses, fuisset, 6lc. 
ero, eris, erit, &o. 
,fuero, fueris, fuerit, dec. 



feet ; e. g. scrtbens^ * writing.* 
Participle Future Active; e.g. 

scripturusy * about to,' * mean- 
ing to,' * going to write.' 
Participle Future Passive ; e. g. >+ 

scribendusy * that has, or had 

to be,' * that is, or was to be,' 

* that ought to be,' ' that 

should be,' *that must be 

written.' 

Each of the participles may be used with all the tenses and per- 
sons of the verb sum, both in the indicative and subjunctive, so as 
to constitute an almost complete system of forms. E. g. Senectus 
est operosa et semper agens aliquid et moliens. — Cic. Sen., 8. Ges- 
tus erat non verba exprimens, sed cum sententiis cfmgruens. — Cic. 
Brut., 38. Alcibiades fuit callidissime temporibus inserviens. -~ 
Nep., vil., 1. Jugurtha jussis vestris obediens erit. — Sail. Jug., 31. 
In these and such examples, the participle retains its peculiar char- 
acter of a verbal adjective, and by expressing the action as com- 
plete or incomplete, intended, or a matter of allegation, is used to 
introduce an action or state as an attributive with more distinctness 
than could be done by the simple verb.. Thuse^/ loqutns Socrates 
is different from Socrates loquitur; si sit loquens from si loquatur. 

In the compound made of the future participle in turus or sums 
and the tenses of sum, the signification is still more distinct from 
that of any simple tense of the verb. This participle having the 
signification of ' about to,' * going to,' ' meaning to,' * that will prob- 
ably,' dLC, scripturus sum means * I am about to write,' < am going 
to write,' * mean to write,' * shall probably write ;' scripturus erat^ 
*he was about to write,' <was going to write,' ^ meant to write,' 
'would probably write ;' si scripturus sit, 'if he be about to write,' 
*be going to write,' *mean to write;' si scripturus esset, <if he 
should be about to write,' * if he were going to write,' < if he meant 
to write.' It may be worth while to give these various significa- 
tioDs in one view. (See Krueg., ^ 102.) 



9M 



AM BXPOBITIOir or 80HB OF THE 



I Temse*. Tndieaiive, 




PieaeBt 

1 


scriptaras sum, * 1 am about 
to—, going to—, mean to—, 
will probimljr, am likelj to 
write.' 


si scriptoms sra, * if I be about 
to—, be going to—, if I mean 
to write ;' * if I shall proba- 
bly, or be likely to write.' 


Imperfect. 


acnptaras erara, * I was about 
to — , was going to—, meant 
to—, would probably, or was 
likely to write.» 


si scripturus essem, ' if 1 were 
about to—, were going to—, 
meant to—, should proba- 
bly, were likely to write.' 


FotQieL 


schptorus ero, ' I shall proba- 
bly, be likely to—, be going 
to write.' 


(supplied by the Present). 


Fatore U. jscriptaras faero, ' I shall have (supplied by the Perfect). 
j 1 been aboQt to— , going to— , 
i ; shall have meant to write.' 


Perfect. 


scriptoms foi, *I have been 
about to—, have been going 
to — , have meant to — , have 
been likely to write.' 


si scriptures fuerim, * if 1 have 
been about to—, have been 
going to— .have meant to—, 
have been tikely to write.' 


Pfaipeifect. 


scriptaras fueram, * 1 had been 
about to — , had been going 
to—, had meant to—, had 
been likely to write, should 


si scripturus fuissem, *if 1 
had been about to—, had 
been going to—, had meant 
to — ^ had been likely to 
write, should probably have 
written.* 



fHI|llilHHld I 



The eompoand infiDitiTe in tumm, am, urn, formed of the foture 
acdve pftrtieiple and esse, as seripiurum (esse), occaniog, for exam- 
ple, after a Terb of saying or thinking, has the same peculiarity of 
neaaing that has been seen in the tenses of the indicative and sab- 
jmctiTe. E.g. (inserting esse, nsnally omitted in writing) : 

dicit se scriptamm esse, * he says that he will write, is 

going to write, means to write, will probably write.' 

dicebat se scriptaram esse, * he said (kept saying) that 

he would write, was going to — , meant to write, was 

likely to write.* 

Fntme I. : dicet se scriptaram esse, * he win say that he will 

write, is going to — , means to write, is likely to write ' 

Fntuie II. : dixerit se scriptaram esse, * he will have said that he 

win write, is going to write,' &c. 

dixit se scriptorum esse, * he has said that he win write, 

that he is going to write,* dec. 
dixit se scriptiinmi esse, * he said that he would write, 
that he was going to write, that he meant to write, 
would be likely to write.' 
dixerat se scripturum esse, ' he had said that he would 
write, that he was going to write, that he meant to 
write, would be likely to write.' 



F^Bffed : 



PmeiU: 



Plapeifect: 
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Inatead of this comppund future infinitiye in turum or surum esse, 
there is frequently used as a substitute fore or futurwm {esse), fol- 
lowed by ut and the^ subjunctive ; e. g. dicit fore or futuram (esse) ut 
Teniat, * he says that he will come ;' dixit fore or futuram (esse) ut 
Teniret, ' be said that he would coine»* &c. ; dicit fore or futurum 
(esse) ut venerit, * he says that he will have come,' &c. ; dixit fore or 
futurum (esse) ut venisset, * he said that he would have come/ dtc. 
For some verbs which have not a future active participle, as is the 
case with many intransitives, this substitution of /ore or futurum 
esse is necessary. (See Zumpt, ^ 694.) 

The future passive participle in ndus, a, urn, contains the idea of 
obligation and necessity, expressed in English by < is to be,* « has to 
be,' * ought to be,* * should be,' 'must be — ed,' and by being com- 
bined with the tenses of«um, forms a complete system of compound 
tenses, which retain the peculiar sense of the participle. Thus, do- 
eendus sum, *I am to be,' *have to be,* 'ought to be,' * should be,' 
' must be taught.' E.g. Deus non immolationibus colendos est, sed 

mente pura Sen. £p., 52. Honesta per se expetenda sunt. — Cic. 

Fin., ii., 17. Lysimachia tenenda erat (* had to be held') ne Cher- 
Bonesum intraremus. — ^Liv., xxxvii., 36. Hoc affirmo, nemini mor- 
tem magis optandam fuisse. — Cic. ad Att., iii., 7. Reliqua quam 
mihi timenda sint video. — ^Id. ib., 8. 

This participle in the neuter gender is often used with est, &,c., 
impersonally, and is attended commonly by the dative of the per- 
sonal object upon which is laid the obligation or necessity which it 
expresses. In English it is more convenient to express the person- 
al object by making it the subject. E.g. Ut tibi ambulandum, un- 
guendum, sic mihi dormiendum — Cic. ad Att., ix., 7 — < as you have 
to walk, and to be anointed, so I have to sleep.' Sometimes, how- 
ever, when the participle has an action for its substantive idea, the 
personal object is represented in English as the agent, as hoc mihi 
faciendum est, * this must be done by me.' 

The following table exhibits the various significations of the com- 
pound tenses formed by the participle in ndus. (Cf. Kraeg., ^103.) 
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Tetuea. 


Indicative. 




Present. 


docendus sum, *I am to.be, 
have to be, ought to be, 
should be, must be taught.' 


si docendus sim, * if I am to 
be, have to be, ought to be, 
should be, must be taught* 


Imperfect. 


docendus eram, ' I was to be, 
had to be, oaghfr to be, 
should be, must be taught.' 


si docendus essem, * if I were 
to be, should have to be, 
ought to be, must be taught.' 


Future I. 


docendus ero, ' I shall have to 
be taught.' 


(supplied by the Present). 


Future II. 


docendus ftiero, • I shall have 
had to be-taught.' 


(suppUedl^ the Perfect). 


Perfect. 


docendus fui, * I have had to 
be taught.' 


si docendus fuerim, ' if I have 
had to be taught.' 


Pluperfect. 


docendus fuerom, ' I had had 
to be taught.' 


si docendus fuissem, ' if I had, 
or should have had to be 
taught.' 



The compound infinitive in ndwrn^ am, urn, occurring with an ac- 
cusative, of which the participle is the qualification, after verbs of 
saying and thinking, retains the same peculiar sense of the partici- 
ple which has been seen in the tenses of the indicative and subjunc- 
tive. E. g, Dicit sibi docendum esse, * he says that he has to teach, 
is to teach, ought to, should, must teach.' A ^ist •f the forms of 
this infinitive is subjoined : 
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Present. 


dicit sibi docendum esse, ' he says that he is to, has to, 

ought to, should, must teach.' 
dicit sibi docendum fuisse, * he says that he has had to teach.' 
dicit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum sit, * he says that he 

will have to teach.' 
dicit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum faerit, * he says that 

he will have had to teach.' 


Imperfect. 


dicebat sibi docendum esse, < he said, kept saying, &c., that 

he had to teach, ought to, should, must teach.' 
dicebat sibi docendum fuisse, * he said* kept saying, &c., 

that he had had to teach.' 
dicebat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum esset, * he said, kept 

saying, &c., that he would have to teach.' 
dicebat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuisset, * he said, 

kept saying, dec, that he would have had to teach.' 


Future L 


dicet sibi docendum esse, ' he will say that he is to, has to, 

ought to, should, must teach.' 
dicet sibi docendum fuisse, * he will say that he has had to 

teach-' • 
dicet fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum sit, *he will say that 

he will have to teach.' 
dicet fore (futnram) ut sibi docendum iuerit, < he will say 

that be will have had to teach.' 


Future U. 


dixerit sibi docendum esse, * he will have said that he has 
to, ought to, should, must teach.' 


Perfect. 


dixit sibi docendum esse, * he has said that he has to, ought 

to, must teach,' &c. 
dixit sibi docendum fuisse, ' he has said that he has had to 

teach,' &c. 
dixit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum sit, * he has said that 

he will have to teach,' &c. 
dixit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuerit, * he has said 

that he will have had to teach,' &c. 


Preterit. 


dixit sibi docendum esse, * he said that he had to teach,' &c. 
dixit sibi docendum fuisse, ' he said that he bad had to 

teach,' &c. 
dixit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum esset, * he said that he 

would have to teach,' &c. 
dixit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuisset, 'he said that 

he would have had to teach.' 


Pluperfect 


dixerat sibi docendum esse, *he had said that he had to 

teach, ought to teach,' &c. 
dixerat sibi docendum fuisse, * he had said that he had had 

to teach,' &c. 
dixerat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum esset, * he had said 

that he would have to teach,' &c. 
dixerat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuisset, * he had said 

that he would have bad to teach,' &c. 



The following table presents a yiew of the future passive partiei* 
pie and the tenses of sum, used impersonally, attended by the da- 
tive of the personal object. (See Knieg., ^ 108, Anm. 2.) . 
Present : mihi docendum est, * I am to, have to, ought (o, should, 

must teach.' 
tibi " " * you are to, 6ui., teach.' 
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Pnsent : ei docendiiin est, < he is to, &c., teach.* 
sibi « *' * he is to, &c., teach.' 
nobis '* " * we are to, &c., teach.' 
vobis " " 'you are to, Ac, teach.' 
iig «« M « they are to, Ac, teach.' 

sibi •« " * they are to, ^cc., teach.' 

Imperfect : mihi «* erat, < I was to, had to, &c., teach.' 
Futare I. : mihi '* erit, * I shall haye to teach,' 6lc. 
Fotare II. : mihi *< faerit, * I shall haye had to teach,' &c. 
Perfect : mihi " fuit, * I have had to teach,* ice. 
Preterit : mihi ** fait, * I had to teach,* &c. 
Ploperfect : mihi ** faerat, < I had had to teach,' &c. 
Pres. Sab. : si mihi " sit, * if I have to teach,* &c. 

In what has been thus far said of the tenses, regard has been 
had, for reasons already assigned, exclasively to the indicative. 
The imperative has two forms for the second person, as attdi and 
ttudito, * hear thoa ;* audite and auditote, * hear ye ;* for the third per- 
son only one, as audita, * let him hear ;* neferito, * let him not strike ;' 
mtdiuntOf * let them hear ;' ne fermnto, * let them not strike.' In both 
forms equally, the imperative conmiands absolutely ; but the second 
or longer form of the second person is distinguished in meaning 
from the first or shorter form by not confining the injunction to the 
present moment and to a person immediately addressed, but extend- 
ing it to the future time and to a person however distant ; and, con- 
•eqnently, by being need in expressing positive requirements of 
duty, moral precepts, and the like. E. g. Ignoscito saepe, alteri, 
nuuqiiam libi. — Syr. Sent., 143. Quum valetudinis rationem, ut 
spero, habueris, habeto etiam navigationis. — Cic. ad Div., xvi., 6. 
Ubi nos laverimus, si voles, lavato. — ^Ter. £un., iii., 5, 48. In the 
two last examples, the distinction between the sense of the second 
form of the imperative and the first is not, by any means, so obvious 
as in the first example ; and yet it may be admitted to have some- 
what of the same future sense, as the grammars consider it, that 
lies at the foundation of the use of the imperative in moral and le- 
gal injunctions. This sense is most manifest in the imperative of 
the third person. Thus, in the terms of the treaty with Antiochus, 
it is said : Amidtia regi Antiocho cum populo Romano esto. Ex- 
oedito uibUras, agris, &c. Ne qua arma efferto ex iis oppidis qui- 
bus excedat, &e. — ^Liv., xxxviii., 38. So in legal enactments, ne 
feritOf * let him not strike,' and in moral and religious preo^its, ad 
divos adeunto caste, pietatem adhibento; opes amovento. — Cic. 
Leg., ii, 8. In socb instances the injunction is abeolnte, but it i» 
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addressed, not to peiBons present to the authority imposing it, and 
as a command to extend only to the present moment, but is intend- 
ed to apply to the conduct of the person upon whom the command 
is laid at any future and even distant time, whenever the ciroom- 
stances claim it. The very introduction of the third person shows 
that the command is to extend to a person or persons not immedi- 
ately present to the authority issuing it, and that it most comprise 
the future, yet not so as to make it a simple future ; for the com- 
mand or injunction must bo conceived as always present and con- 
trolling the person to whom it is addressed. This may serve to 
limit the sense in which this form of the imperative is called a fu- 
ture, and, at the same time, to mark the distinction between the 
imperative and the proper future, sometimes seeihingly perform- 
ing the office of an imperative : t. g. Tu non cessabis, et ea quae 
habes instituta perpolies, nosque diliges. — Cic. ad Div., v., 12 ; and 
between the imperative and the subjunctive present used in exhort- 
ations, as aheamuB^ ^let us depart.' Both the future and the sub- 
junctive want the authoritative form of command essential to the 
imperative ; the former simply affirming as a reality the action re- 
ferred to future time ; the latter representing it as merely advised 
or urged to be done, as therefore left to the voluntary decision of 
the party addressed, and, of course, indeterminate. 

In some verbs but one form of the imperative exists, as setto, set' 
toie, etto, and perhaps for no other reason than may be found in the 
nature of their substantive idea. 

The tenses of the subjunctive are materially influenced in their 
meaniilg by the signification of the mood, and this chiefly in regard 
to the time, and not to the completedness or incompletedness of 
the action. The subjunctive, as expressing doubtful and contin- 
gent, or indeterminate affirmations, stands in near relation to the 
future, or, rather, may be said to be of the same nature. Thus, 
si veniai, <if he come,' plainly refers the action to a point of time 
future in regard to the speaker. In the phrase si veniret diderentf 
* if he should (were to) come, I would tell him,' the same idea of 
uncertainty, or indeterminateness, and of futurity occurs, differing 
from the former only in being further removed firom the present, 
that is, from immediate decision. So, again, where the imperfect 
subjunctive stands in narrative after past tenses, though the time 
be really past with respect to the speaker, it is future in regard to 
the time of the main proposition. E.g. Is ita cum Caesare agit : si 
pacem populus Romanns cum Helvetiis faceret, in earn partem itu- 
roB atque ibi futures Helvetios, ubi eos Caesar constituisset atque 
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esse TolaiBset. — Caet. B. G., i., 18. Now this contingent and fa- 
toro sense of the snbjanotive oommunicatea itself more or less folly 
to the tenses which enter it. Accordingly, the subjunctiye has no 
future, at least under that name ; but allots the expression of this 
time to >the present tense, which really becomes a future, marking 
future time and incompleted action. That is,.the notion of present 
time belonging to the present tense is neutralized by the future 
sense of the subjunctive which takes its place, and that of incom- 
pleted action remains. 

The Imperfect tense in the subjunctive is more various and com- 
plicated in its meanings, as appears from the examples above re- 
cited, a. In narration, after past tenses, the imperfect subjunctive 
marks an incomplete action, as being in past time with respect to 
the speaker, in future time in regard to the main proposition. Thus, 
when used with ut, ne, and relatives, in the expression of purpose, 
with ut and vi non to denote result or effect. J^. g. Divitiacus . . . 
obsecrare coepit ne quid gravius in fratrem statueret.--^Caes. B. 6., 
i, 20. Qua de re futurum uti totius GalUae animi a se averteren- 
tnr. — ^Id. ib. Equitatum qui sustineret hostinm impetum misit. — 
Id. ib., c. 24. So with qwtm and quod, E. g. Prima luce quum sunir 
mus mons a Tito Labieno teneretur, . . . Gonsidius equo admisso 
ad eum accurrit (the present used for the aorist in narrative). — 
Gaes. B. G., L, 22. Helvetii . . . quod' timore perterritos Romanos 
a se discedere existimarent . . . no^tros a novissimo agmine insequi 
ac lacessere coeperunt. — Id. ib., c. 23. h. In conditional proposi- 
tions, the imperfect subjunctive is used in three different ways : 1. 
In narrative, after past tenses, where a mere assumption is intend- 
ed, precisely as in the case above noticed. E.g. Quod ubi Caesar 
resciit, quorum per fines ierant his uti conquirerent et reducerent, 
si sibi purgati esse veUent, imperavit^Caes. B. G., i., 28. 2. In the 
oratio recta, where the condition is a mere assumption, the imper- 
fect subjunctive represents the action as being the farthest removed 
from present decision, the most uncertain or indeterminate. It cor- 
responds exactly to et and the optative in Greek, compared with nv 
and the subjunctive, and may be assumed to have its reason in the 
fact that of the two indeterminate or doubtful forms of affirmation, 
the present and imperfect subjunctive (the subjunctive and optative 
in Greek), the subjunctive present, as being more nearly akin to the 
present tense proper, expressed such contingent propositions as are 
to be decided at the instant ; e. g. veniamv^ * let us (presently) 
come ;' while the subjunctive imperfect (the Greek optative), as be- 
ing farther removed from the present, and yet, in virtue of its sub- 
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jnnctiYe fonn, belonging to the futaie, expressed such contingent 
propositions as are farthest removed from immediate decision ; e. g. 
n venirent, « if they should come,' dieerem, * I would say.' In cases 
such as this, the notion of indeterminateness and futurity con- 
veyed, by the subjunctive has whdUy neutralized that of past time 
proper to the imperfect, while that of incompletedness of action has 
been retained, either distinctly, or as the exiuression of a resulting 
state or condition, or at least so far as to exclude the idea of com- 
pleted action. E. g. Si omnes hunc conjectum in nuptias inimici 
Yellent, quod nisi hoc consilium darent 1^-Ter. Andr., iv., 1, 43. 3. 
In conditional propositions, where the condition is represented as 
determined as already unfulfilled, and in the present time, the im- 
perfect of the subjunctive is used both in the chief member and in 
the conditional. E.g. Si semper optima tenere possemus (*if we 
could' — but we can not) hand sane consilio multnm egeremus (* we 
would have not much need of advice' — but we do have much need). 
The form of the proposition is the same with that in which the con- 
dition is represented as wholly indeterminate, as a merely possible 
thing, and yet the sense is entirely different, answering to the Greek 
et with the indicative imperfect, followed by av. and the indicative 
imperfect. This difference can be explained by assuming that the 
elements entering into the two propositions have been differently 
combined. These elements are as follows : 

1. The imp«ftc.= { -• HS^Pj^^piete. Ac. 
8. The subjunctivese. Contingency, indeterminateness ; with n, 
contingent condition. 

In the one case, namely, when the condition is regarded as inde- 
terminate, as a merely possible case ; e. g. «i ocntrct , dieeremt * if he 
should come, I would tell him,' the force of the past time (a.) is neu- 
tralized by the presence of the subjunctive, except so far as it may 
serve to remove the action to a greater distance from present de- 
cision ; and there remain only two elements, viz., {b.) action in- 
complete or continued, and, (c.) indeterminateness or contingency ; 
and these two united give the sense which the subjunctive imper- 
fect has in the case under consideration. For the imperfect sub- 
junctive, in cases of mere assumption, as in «t vewiret, * if he should 
come,' dUerem, * I would tell him,' is really made up of a future con- 
tingency, due to the subjunctive, and of an incomplete action, due 
to the imperfect : the notion of past time, which belongs to the im- 
perfect, has been removed out of the way by the presence and force 
of the subjunctive. This is true even of the case in which, being 
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used after mrrative tenses, the imperfect subjonetiTe marks an ao* 
tioo as past with reference to the speaker, hot future wHh regard 
to the main proposition ; for there the idea of pest time, as in the 
case of the imperfect particifrfe and infinitive, is due to the nann- 
tive tense with which it is associated. That the imperfect should 
lose the sense of past time through the influence of the subjanctiTe, 
is no more remaikable than that the preheat should, through the 
same influence, loee the notion of present time. If it be asked. 
What, then, is the diflisrence between the present and imperfect 
subjunctive, seeing they both express future contingency and in- 
complete action t the answer has already been given, namely, that 
the present marks a contingency belonging to the nearer, the im* 
perfect one belonging to the remoter future ; the former is the im- 
mediate future, and looks to present decision ; the latter is the dis- 
tant future, and has no regard to present decision. Admitting the 
necessity for a second form to express this remoter contiagencyi 
the reason for selecting the imperfect rather than any other tense, 
in the ease here considered, may be thus shown. If it be sought 
to express it by a future tense, this will be found plainly impossible, 
the subjunctive haying no future, or, rather, being itself a future; 
and the present has already been assigned its office. Only the past 
tenses remain ; and among these the imperfect is the only one which 
contains the idea of incompleted action, which is necessarily in- 
volved in at veniret. The other past tenses can be employed only 
when completed action is to be expressed, as n venisaet, * if he 
should. have come.' And, lastly, as there is a natural relation be- 
tween the present and immediate prospect of decision, so there 
would seem to be a natural relation between the past and a more 
remote contingency. 

In the latter case, namely, when the condition is proposed as de- 
termined and unfulfilled In present time, as in the example above 
given, or in the following, Ego, m te videre sdrem . . . quantum 
officii sostinerem, .... plura Mcriberem^Cic. ad Div., ii., 6—' if I 
did not know, dbc, I would write more' (but I do know, and do not 
write more), the efihct of the past time (a.) is to mark what was a 
contingency or doubtful assumption, indicated by the subjunctive, 
as a thing decided or determined and unfulfilled ; decided, because 
every thing in past time, simply so considered, is decided ; and 
hence unfulfilled, because a contingency or doubtful assumption, 
referred to psst time, must be considered either as happening and 
becoming a reality, or as not happening, and, as a condition, being 
nnfolfilled : it can not be decided and at the same time remain «on- 
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Uageot. But it is qoI regarded ts fulfilled or accomplished ; tbat, 
aeeordiog lo the use of the Latio language, requires t^e indicative ; 
henoe it is iinfalfilled. Tlius it appears that the imperfect sobjuno- 
Uve is fitted to express, what in praetice it does express, a determ- 
inate and unfulfilled condition. The question remains, how the 
pretemi /mm of such a condition is consistent with the use of the 
imperfeu tense. That its employment is not accidental would ap- 
pear from the fact that the English and Greek also use the imper- 
fect tense in the same way. E. g, Ovic a» o€v vncov etcparei et fitf 
irai vavTiKov eixfv^^Thuc, i., 9 — 'he would not then be the roaster 
of islands if he did not have a na^y also. ' < If h$ were wise, be woM 
•han the society of bad men.' Referring to the elements which go 
to make up tbe meaning of the imperfect subjunctive, as above 
given, and remembering that the idea of past time (a.) and that of 
contingency (c.) have been employed to express a determinate un- 
fulfilled condition, it will be seen that the only element remaining 
nndispoeed of is that of incomplete or continued action (6.). This 
is common to the imperfect subjunctive of the Latin and English, 
and to the imperfect indicative of the Greek, as used in this condi- 
tional, and might, from this, be fairly assumed, if no possible expla- 
nation could be given, to furnish the idea of present time. And this 
assumption would be rendered more probable by observing that the 
idea of past time, as an element of the imperfect, having been neu- 
tralized by entering into oombinatioa with the subjunctive, tbere is 
left of this tense only the notion of incompleted action, which it has 
in common with the present. In other words, if the incompleted 
action in the imperfect tense be stripped of the notion of past time, 
it becomes the mere substantive idea of the verb, that is, action, 
motion, d&c., in progress, regarded abstractly. And this abstract 
notion of action or motion incompleted or in progress belongs nat- 
urally to the present ; it is referred to past time only by being^made 
a part of the narration of past events. That this is so may be seen 
more clearly by referring to the feet that tbe infinitive and partici- 
ple denoting incomplete^ action are capable of expressing past time 
only by being associated with past tenses. Without this connec- 
tion, they are always and naturally referred to present time. This, 
then, results, that the imperfect tense, in this case of the condition- 
al, having lost wholly the idea of past time, beyond what was nec- 
essary to convert a contingent condition into one decided as unful- 
filled, it presents tbe bare notion of action, motion, dec., regarded 
as incomplete or in progress ; and this is naturally referred to the 
present time, that is to say, tbe present time in this conditional is 
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doe to the ineompleted actioQ expressed by the imperfect. Aiid the 
exact difference between the imperfect subjunctive when employed 
in determinate and wtien employed in indeterminate conditions is, 
that, in the latter case, the contiiigent future sense of Ihe sabjunc^ 
tive it made to prevail over the notion of past time belonging to 
the imperfect tense, so as to remove it out of the way, and so 
present the condition as an indeterminate future contingency, with 
the idea of incompleted action retained ; and the action of the main 
proposition as a mere assumption or supposed case, without regard 
to present decision, and with the same idea of incompletedness. 
In the fonner case, the idea of past time is made to neutralize the 
proper sense of the subjunctive, converting a contingent condition 
into one determined and uniulfilled ; and, in the main proposition, a 
mere possible case assumed into an event decided as not happening, 
the action, meanwhile, being naturally referred to the present time. 

Should it stin seem strange that the subjunctive, and not the in- 
dicative, is employed in this latter form, when the condition is real- 
ly determinate, it may be remarked that, withotit the presence of the 
subjunctive, the condition would be expressed as determinate in- 
deed, but determined as fulfilled ; that, according to the way of 
thinking of which the language is the sure evidence, the notion of 
an unfulfilled condition requires for its expression a past time coup- 
led with contingency, and that these two ideas, in a case where the 
action is to be regarded as incomplete or in progress, and so refer- 
red to the present time, can be found combined in the imperfect 
subjunctive alone. The Greeks compassed the expression of this 
combination in a way somewhat different, but really equivalent. 
They employed the imperfect indicative with e<, but in the main 
proposition introduced av to mark contingency. So that, suppos- 
ing av to extend its influence to the conditional member as well, 
they had the same combination as the Latins, namely, past time 
and contingency to mark the condition as determined and unful- 
filled, and continued action to denote present time. The English 
language, wanting, like the Latin, a separate sign of contingency, 
adopts the same method of conveying this peculiar expression, 
* were' in the conditional, and * would* in the main proposition, be- 
ing impeifect tenses of the subjunctive. It has also the same am- 
biguity with the Latin. This the Greek avoids. 

The perfect and preterit tenses in the subjunctive, as in the indio 
ative, have the same form, and in signification can not be always 
readily distinguished." The proper perfect tense is of more common 
occurrence, and after present, future, and proper perfect tensesy 
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may be considered the regular form to express completed action in 
present, or, rather, in fatore time, the sabjunctiTe so modifying its 
notion of time. E. g: Facta antem et casus et orationes tiibus ex 
temporibos oonsiderabantur : quid /seenV (* what he has done' or 
* may have done') aot quid ipsi atciderit, aut quid dixeirit ; aut quid 
faciat, quid ipsi accidat, quid di(^t ; aut quid facturus sit, quid ipsi 
casurum sit, qua sit usurns oratione. — Cie. InY., i., 25, cited by 
Weissenborn, ^ 372. 

It is this proper perfect of the subjunctive that is employed, chiefly 
in negative exhortations and prohibitions, instead of the usual pres- 
ent ; the notion of completed action, which the perfect contains, 
giving the exhortation more of positiveness, the speaker indicating 
thereby that the action is to be regarded wellnigh as. a thing al- 
ready accomplished. E. g, Deus . . . hoc facito, hoc n« fecerist di- 
ceret.— .Cic. Div., ii., 61. And in the same way, when employed, 
in one of the significations of the subjunctive, to give a milder turn 
to the expression. E. g. Forsitan non nemo vir fortis di^rit — * may 
perchance say,* * may already have said.' Nil ego contuUrim ju- 
cundo nanus amico. — ^Hor. Sat., i., 6, 41. In this last example, con- 
tulerim is the chief member of a conditional proposition, of which 
sanusy * if I have my senses,' is the condition ; and the perfect sub- 
junctive takes the place of a present, < I will perchance compare,' 
rendering the sense equivalent, by the completedness of the action, 
to a strong but modest affirmation. 

Examples, however, are not wanting, in which the preterit or 
aoristic sense of this form of the subjunctive is to be admitted, 
namely, in which it is used in narrative to mark a completed, mo- 
mentary action, the subjunctive being present to denote result or 
effect, oratio obliqua, or other sense proper to the mood. E.g, 
Tormentis quoque quum laceretur, eo fuit habitu oris ut, superante 
laetitia dolores, ridentis etiam speciem pr<ubuerit. — Liv., xxi., 2. 
Cf. Id., i., 11, sub fin. habuerint. Care must be- taken not to con- 
found with such examples those in which, even after past tenses, 
the speaker refers, in the subordinate member, to bis present feel- 
ings or experience, and, consequently, employs the proper perfect. 
E, g. Hortensius ardebat dicendi cupiditate, sic ut in nullo unquam 
flagrantius stadium viderim (*have seen'). — Cic. Brut., 88. (Cf. 
Kraeg., ^ 619, and Zumpt., ^ 504, Anm.) 

The Pluperfect tense retains in the subjunctive the sense of rel- 
ative completed action which it had in the indicative, although not 
always presenting it with equal distinctness, sometimes appearing 
to have the meaning of an aorist merely. T^e notion of past time 
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propOT to tte pUpmrfect is esseDtialljr destroyed by tiie presence of 
the sabjaoctire, which causes the aetioo to be legarded as ftitare 
with respect to the Biain proposition, although it may be past with 
refeience to the time of the speaker. That the action is considered 
as past in this sense, is owing to its connection with past tenses in the 
main proposition. The subjunctive will, of coarse, ordinarily give 
to the pluperfect, as to other tenses, the sense of indeterminate or 
doubtful affirmation, always attached by the Latins to the oratio ob- 
liqua, to the indirect question, dus. E. g. Qumn in banc sententiam 
pedibns iannu (* had concurred*) turn demum a Terentio console al- 
tatae sunt. ^ Liv., xxii., 36. CC Caes. B. G., iU., 8. Veneti . . . 
simul quod quantum in se facinus admuis9etu intellegebant, legstos, 
quod oomen apnd omnes nationes sanctum inyiolatumque semper 
Juissttf retentos a se, . . . . helium parare institnunt— Caes. B. Q^ 
iu., 9. 

In conditional propositions, the pkiperfect sohjanctiye is empleyad 
in two cases ; first, when tbe conditioA is indeterminately affirmed 
as a merely assumed or supposed case. E. g. Si coUUmiaet (* if he 
pleased ;' properly, * should have pleased') ab oto usque ad mala cit- 
aiet, lo Bacehe ! — ^Hor. Sat., i., 3, 4. Vestem senrosque sequentes 
.... si quis 9idi9S€tf avita | ex ro praeberi sumptus mihi credetei il- 
los^Hor. Sat., i., 6, 78, seqq.— * if any one should have seen . . . 
he would believe.' £t vulnerati qnidam necatique, si vultus eorum 
indignitate rerum acrior hostem offendisset — Liv., ix., 6—* if their 
looks offisnded ;' properly, * should have offended the enemy.' In 
such cases, the force of the subjunctive is not merely to represent 
tlie action as contingent or doubtful, but to make it future in regard 
to the main proposition. Secondly, when the condition is represent- 
ed as determined and unfulfilled, and the chief proposition expresses 
an assumption or supposed case, decided not to have occurred, both 
in past time, the subjunctive pluperfect is used in both members, 
except in the case above described, in which the indicative stands 
in the chief proposition. £. g. Si venules ad exeroitum a tribunis 
militaribus visum esses ; non es autem ab his, visus ; non es igitur 
profectus ad exeroitum — Cic. In v., i., 47— < if you had come (hut you 
did not come), you would have been seen (but you were not seen). 
This construction corresponds to ei and the indicative aorist in 
Greek, followed by av and the aorist indicative in the main propo- 
sition. The elements of the pluperfect tense subjunctive are these : 

1. Pluperfect te„se= I J- J^-P^^,^ 

8. Subjunctive mood=c. Contingency; indeterminateneas. . 
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The effect of the past time (a.) upon the subjunctive (c.) is to 
cause its proper contingent sense to be regarded as a thing decided 
and unfulfilled, as was seen when the imperfect subjunctive was 
under consideration. And as the remaining notion of completed 
action {b.) is in this construction associated with narrative or past 
tenses, it naturally enough conveys the idea of past time, just as the 
incompleted action of the imperfect is used to denote present time. 

It remains to notice the tenses of the mfinitive. And it may be 
here repeated, that although, for practical purposes, the infinitive 
may be assumed. to have all the tenses, one form standing for the 
present and imperfect, a second for the perfect, preterit or aorist, 
and pluperfect, a third for the future I. in oratio recta and m oratio 
obliqua, and a fourth for the future II., yet, in fact, the infinitive 
expresses merely uncompleted and completed action, the time in 
each case being decided by that of the verb with which it stands 
connected. Thus the form for the present and imperfect, doceret 
* to teach,' * the teaching/ e'xpresses uncompleted or continued ac- 
tion ; that for the perfect, preterit, and pluperfect, docuisse, * to have 
taught/ * the having taught,' completed action ; that for the future 
I., docturum esse, * to be about to teach,' * to be going to teach,' * to 
mean to^ teach,' &c., action uncompleted, or at least not completed, 
and marked as on the eve of happening, as meant, probable, &c. ; 
that for the future II., docturum fuisse, * to have been about to teach,' 
*to have meant to teach,' <&c., an action likewise incomplete, but 
with a peculiar relative sense, due to fuisse. (Cf Krueg., $ 473.) 

When the infinitive is used simply as the subject, the significa- 
tion is obviously in accordance with the above view. E. g. Docto 
homini vivere (• the living,' • to live') est cogitare (* thinking,' * to 
think'). — Cic. Tusc, v., 38. Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
emoUit mores nee sinit esse feros, *the having learned.' — Ovid, 
Pont., ii., 9, 48. So, also, when the infinitive stands as the object 
aAer a number of verbs, namely, after those signifying (a.) volition, 
as vo/o, nolo, nuUo; {b.) choice, desiring, aiming at, as oplo, cupio, 
gestio, aveo, studio; (c.) ability, capacity, measure, d^c, as possunit 
fueo, nequeo, scio, facile est, diffieUe, magnum^ permagtmm, integrum 
utf &c. ; {d.) active exertion of one's powers, setting one's self to 
do a thing, effort, purposing, resolving, and the like, as nitor, con- 
Undo, moli&r, cogito, meditor, eonsHtuo, deeerno, in mentemvenit, in ant- 
mum indueoy ice. ; (e.) duty, propriety, necessity, and the like, as d&- 
heo, oportet, neceste est, fas est, melius est, alienum est, eonvsnit, deeet, 
iicety eoneeditur, satius est, opus est; (/.) to begin, to cease, to be 
wont, as coept, ineipio, destno, pergo, soUo, consuevi, 6lc. ; (g.) to 
K 
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beaten, to tarry, to prepare, to proimae, to undBi;^ak6, ^.» as nu^ 
turOf moror, parot pramitto, $u»cipio, &c. (See Weisa., ^ 312, M^n-) 
Solent diu cogitate omnea qui magna negotia volant agere. — ^Aact. 
ad Her., iv., 11. Yincere acia, Hannibal, victoria uti neacia. — Lit., 
zzii., 61. Caesar matarat ab urbe proficiaci — Caea. B. 6., i., 7. 
It ia plain that jrofidsd^ aa the object of fiMUuroi, in. the last exam- 
ple, expreaaee the action of * departing* absolutely, without com- 
pletedneaa, and without any notion pf time beyond what is derived 
from maiufut. The aame atatement mayjie ahown to be true of 
the infinitive atanding with an accusative after verba oi aaying, 
thinking, dus. £. g. oMdio u vemrty * I hear that you are coming,' 
t. t.t * I hear of the coming^with regard to you ;* auiivi u veniMte, 
* I heard that you had come,' t. e., * I heard of the having come — ^with 
regard to yon, or aa reapecta you.' 

It may be obaerved in regard to the uae of the infinitive, although 
not properly belonging to the inquiry into the aignification of its 
tenses, first, that the verba which have the infinitive after them in 
the accusative case are generally, and, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, auch aa have for their substantive idea, statea of mind, ca- 
pacitiea, active powers, and the like, which, for the moat part, can 
have for their object only abstract actions, motions, dec, and not 
sensible things. £. g. voh, * I will,' can be followed only by such an 
object aa may be fitly expreased by the aubstantive idea of a verb, 
that is, by an action, motion, state ; hence voh ir€t * I will go,' that 
la, * I will^tbe going ;' possum facere, * I can do it,' that is, * I am 
able--aa regards the doing it ;' eupio discsre, < I desire to learn,' that 
is, * I desire— the learning.' And this is equally true when these 
verbs are fidlowed, instead of the infinitive, by the subjunctive, 
with or without ut^ the object of their action or state being the sub- 
stantive idea contained in the subjunctive form of th6 verb. £. g. 
velim eat, ' I wish you to go,' that is, * I will— your 'going.' Sec- 
ondly, that the infinitive after these verbs stands (a.) aa the direct 
object of the verb'a action, as probably after voh, malo^ ttoh, opto, in 
ammitm duco, dcC. E. g. Illuc (Capuam) opea auas deferre et im- 
perii nomen tranaferre cogitant, < they are thinking of the convey- 
ing.'-— Cic RulL, i, 6. Gestio aoire ista omuia.— Cic. ad Att, iv., 
11. Nolo proficiaci, • I will not depart,' « I will not the departing.' 
(6.) The infinitive atands aa the accuaative o( meaaure, or in the 
sense of * aa to,' * aa regards,' marking the object with regard to 
which the capacity, atate, <&c., exista or ia exerted. E. g, Felopidas 
Qon dubitavit, slmolac conspexit hoatem, confligere, * Pelopidas did 
sot hesitate as to, in regard to engaging,' <&c. It admits of quea- 
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tion whether vele ftnd its compounds may tibt belong to this dass ; 
jNwntm oleariy does. £. g, non poterAt ejfugere, * he could not es* 
espe,* that is; < be was not able — as to, as iar as regards escaping.' 
Thirdly, many of these verbs, as volo, malot noloy expressing Yoliiion ; 
eorUendo, euro, nutHior, eogito, operam do, id ago, in tuUmum tiMluco, ex- 
pressing the directing one*s efforts to, <&c. ; statuoy c&ntilium eapio, 
decemo, placet, expressing the resolving, 6iC. ; and some sabstan* 
tives, as consilium ett, vohmtas, ratio est, are followed, not only by 
the infinitive, but also by the subjanetive, or by the subjunctive with 
ut' The difference between the employment of the infinitive and 
subjunctive is, that when the volition or other action ia followed 
simply by its object, it has the infinitivsr, when it is followed by this 
object with the additional idea that it depends for its attainment 
upon the will of another, or, which is the same thing, when the act 
of willing, dec., is aimed to determine the action of another person, 
it has the subjunctive, with and without ut. Thus volo ire, * I will 
go,' * I will the going ;' hnt velim eas, * I wish you to go,* that is, * I 
will the going,' with the additional idea, conveyed by the subjunc- 
tive mood, that this * going' is a thing that may or may not occur. 
The reason, then, for this use of the subjunctive is precisely the 
same as that for the use of this mood after rogo, hortor, dtc.^ name- 
ly, the indeterminateness necessarily attaching itself to the afiirma- 
tlon of actions depending on the will of another. (For the list of 
verbs, see Weissenb., ^11; Krueg., $ 560.) 

In the construction of what is called the accusative with the in- 
finitive, the signification of the tenses of the infinitive is determined 
by the time of the verb of saying or thinking upon which it depends, 
or upon the time of the contemporaneous action to which it is re- 
ferred. E, g. Dico puerum venire, * I say that the boy is coming.' 
Quum Athenis essem audivi te proficisci, * I heard that you were 
departing.' It may be observed, as a general rule, that the present, 
perfect, future I., and future II., of the verb of saying and thinking, 
are followed by the same class of tenses of the infinitive, and so of 
the imperfect, preterit, and pluperfect ; but there are many cases in 
which this rule does not apply ; and it is better to be guided in ev- 
ery instance by the sense to be conveyed. Thus dico puerum ve- 
nisse will commonly mean, * I say that the boy hs» come,' but it may 
also signify, « I say that the boy came,' or * I say that the boy had 
come.' It may, accordingly, be remarked, first, that the futures 
have a two-fold sense, one when they follow the present and like 
tenses, the other when they follow past tenses. The former is 
equivalent to the English ' will,' the latter to < would.' E. g. Bico 
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poertim venturum esse, * I say that the boy will come ;' dixi pae- 
ram veoturam esse, *• I said that the boy would come.' Secondly, 
that a departure from the general rule occurs, yet without dauger 
of mistake, when the action of the infinitive is not referred imme- 
diately to the time of the verb of saying or thinking, but is made to 
accord with that of an interposed explanatory phrase. E, g. Habeo 
auctores (* I have authority for saying that') vulgo dim Romance 

pueroB Etruscis litteris erudiri solitos (* were accustomed to be 

instracted in Etruscan letters'). — Liv., ix., 37. Platonem Tarentum 
venisae (< that Plato came'), L. Camillo, Appio Claudio consulibus, 
reperio, (*I find that').— Cic. Sen., 12. 

In the subjoined view of Ih^ tenses of the infinitive, as used with 
an accusative after verbs of s^ing and thinking, both the ordinary 
and the less usual signification of each tense is given. In consult- 
ing it, it should be observed, that each one of any group of tenses 
of the verb of saying and thinking may be used with all the tenses 
of the infinitive in the corresponding group of infinitives, the sense 
of the infinitive remaining the same. Thus aiidio may be used with 
venirCt venisse, &&., to the end of this division, and so of audivi, au- 
dtam^ audivero. Audiebam may be used with ventre, venisse^ venturum 
ease, &,c., t. e., with all the tenses of the infinitive in the division an* 
swering to the second class of tenses of the verb of saying and 
thinking ; and so of audivi, audiveram. 

I. Infinitive Active. 

f venire, ' is coming,' * comes,' &c. 
" * was coming,' *kept com- 
ing,' * came,' &c. 
venUset * has come.' 
" * came.' 
•* * had come.' 
venturum esse, or 
fore (futurum) ut puer veniatt 

* will come ' 
venturum esse, * would come.' 
venturum fuissef or 
fare (futurum) ut pur venerit, 

* will have come.' 
' ventre, ' was coming,' * kept com- 
ing,' * came,' &c. 

venisse, *came.* 

" « had come.' 
venturum esse, or 
fore (futurum) ut puer venirett 

* would come.' 
venturum fuisse, or 
fore (futurum) ut puer vemsset, 

* would have come.* 



1. Present, Perfect, and\ 

Futures I. and 11. 
audio, * I hear,' 
audivi, * I have heard,' 
audiam, * I shall hear,' 
audivero, *I shall have 
heard,' 



puerum, 
♦that the<J 
boy,' 



2. Imperfect, Preterit,\ 

and Pluperfect, 
audieb^am, *I beard,' 

* kept hearing,' 
audivi, * I heard,' 
audiveram, *I had 

heard,' 



puerum, 
'that the 
boy,' 
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Present f Perfect, and\ 
Futures I. and II. \ 



audio, » I hear,' 
jLudivi, 
(Utdiam, 
attdioero, 
heard 



II. Infinitive Passiw. 

rinterfiei, *is in the act of being 
slain)' 'is wont to be.slain.' 
interfid, * was in the act of be- 
ing slain/ *was wont to be 
slain.' 
inUrfectvm esse, * has been slain.' 
" _ *• * was slain.' 
" "'had been 

puerum, slain.' 



t', •! have heard,' >* t hat a^ interfeetum irt, Ms going to be 
w, 'I shall hear,' boy,' j slain.' 

I shall have I interfeetum iri, * was going to 

J I be slain.' 

interficiendum esse, or 
fore (futurum) tU puer interfUu 
endus sit, * is to be,' * has to 
be, &c., slain.' 
irUerficiendum esse, • was to be,' 

* bad to be, &c., slain.' 
rinterfici, *was in the act of be- 
ing slain,' &.C. 
interfeetum esse, * was slain.' 
*• " or fuisse, * had 

been slain.' 
interfeetum iri, * was going to be 
slain.' 
puerum, interficiendum esse, *was to be 
><that a-^ slain,' &,c. 
*oy,' fore (futurum) ut puer interfici' 

endus esset, * would have to 
be slain,' &c. 
interficiendum fuisse, 'was to 

have been slain,' &c. 
fore (futurum) ut puer interfici- 
endus fuisset, 'would have 
. had to be slain.' 

In regard to the use and interpretation of the infinitive with an 
accusative, it may be rennarked, first, that this construction occurs 
only after certain verbs, namely, such as have for their substantive 
idea the feelings, perceptions, thoughts, opinions, or judgments, cog- 
nition, memory, utterance, as audio, video, sentio, animadverto, cog' 
noseo, intelligo, pereipio, disco, seio, credo, duco, statuo, memini, record' 
or, oblitiscor ; dico, trado, prodo, seribo, refero, nuntio, confirmo, nego, 
ostendo, demonstro, perhibeo, promitto, pollieeor, 'spondeo, &C. ; gaudio, 
indignor, queror, drc. (See Krueg., ^ 560, 1, and ^ 563, 2.) These 
are called verbs of saying and thinking (verba dicehdi et sentiendi), 
and, as a class, have for the appropriate object of their action, not 
sensible objects, but actions and states regarded abstractly, and in 



2. Imperfect, Preterit, 

and Pluperfect, 
audiebam, 'I heard,' 

* kept bearing,' &c., 
audivi, * I heard,' 
audiveram, *l had 

heard,' ^ 
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this agree with the verbs which have merely the infinitivid. Some 
▼erbSi in fact, belong to both elasses, as volo, tnalo, &c. In the par- 
ticular just mentioned, they agree, also, with verbs expressing 
wishes, endeavors, fiiC They differ in construction from these 
verbs only becaase of the different way in which the object of the 
verb's action is expressed. Seoondly, the verbs of saying and think- 
ing are followed in English by * that,* and the finite verb in the in- 
dicative. E.g. * I say that the boy is coming.* * It is not strange 
that men err.' Here there are two cases of construction, a. That, 
with its apposition, * the boy is coming,' is in the accasative case, as 
the immediate object of *I say,' <I say that,* namely, *the boy is 
coming.' b. That, and its apposition, < men err,' taken together, 
stand in apposition with * it,' the subject of < is strange.' < It is not 
strange,' namely, * that men err.' The phrase ' that men err,' is, of 
course, in the nominative case, and, as merely another expression 
for ' it' or itg apposition, may be properly regarded as the subject of 

* is not strange ;' * it' — namely, < that men err' — * is not strange.' In 
Latin, also, there is a two-fold construction, a. With some imper- 
sonal verbs, as they are called, such as necesse est, oportet, licet, de^ 
eet, convenit, refert, interest, par, rectum, aequum, iniquum est, fas, «e- 
fas, /acinus est, &c. (Weissenb., ^ 318), the accusative and infini- 
tive, taken together^ are the subject of the impersonal verb. E. g. 
Hoc fieri et oportet et opus est — Cic. Att., xiii., 25 — * it is both a 
duty and needful that this be done,' that is, * that this be done is both 
a duty and needful.' But, in fact, the infinitive alone is the subject 
of the impersonal verb : thus, jieri oportet, * the being done,' or * that 
it should be done, is a duty.' Hoc is an accusative case, added to 
show how for the proposition fieri oportet is to be taken as extend- 
ing, that is, in the sense of the accusative of measure, * as regards 
this,' * so far as this ^oes.' So that the whole sentence will be, 

* that it should be done is a duty and needful, as regards this.' In 
the example Facinus est civem Romanum vinciri, * it is a crime 
for a Roman citiien to be bound,' the subject is tfinciri, * the being 
bound is a crime/ and civem Romanum is the accusative case, show- 
ing how far this statement is to be understood as reaching, * as far 
as a Roman eitiaeo is concerned.' b. The accusative, with the in- 
finitive, is the direct object of the action of the verb of saying and 
thinking. E. g. Magnum esse solem philosophus probabit. — Cic. 
Sen., 88. Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse— 
Cic. N. p., i., 38—* Aristotle teaches,' this, namely, ' that Orpheus 
the poet never existed.' Viewed more nearly, the infinitive alone, 
in such examples, i» the direct object of the verb of saying or think- 
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iRf. Arifltoteles docet^nanquam foiMe, *Arista«t6 teMlies* — 
what 1— this, namely, * the n^ver haying existed.' TtM aocoeative 
Orpheam poetam is added to mark how for this assertieti is to be 
ondentood as extendiag, • as Tegiirdst' * as fiur as ooaoerns the poet 
Orpheus.' 

Ii^Uaiam of the Verb Proper or Pinke Verft.— Althoagh, in giring 
the form of the verb or its etymological stracture, the Terb proper 
and the verbals are, for conyenienee, treated of separately, yet it 
will be seen that the same general prineiptes api^y to both. The 
former will be considered first. 

And, at the outset, it is of moment to observe, that the chief parts 
which constitute any particnlar form of the verb are significant ; 
that is, that the persons, numbers, tenses, moods, and voices are 
severally, as a general rule, indicated by peculiar forms, and that 
these, for the most part, may be set forth distinctly. Thus, in leg- 
U, leff-e-btU, Itg-e-ha-twr, t is the sign of the person, that is, of the 
aubject of discourse ; i and e are conneeting or formative vowels, 
and the former is, at the same time, a means of distinguishing the 
mood ; ba is the sign of the imperfect tense of the indicative ; r is 
the sign of the passive voice ; and leg is the radical. By substitut- 
ing Ug-ort, leg-e-re-t, Ug-e-re-tur, the mood becomes subjunctiye, a 
being osed for t as the conneeting vowel, and re for ha a^ the sign 
of the imperfect tense. The signa of person and voice remain the 
same, as does also the radical. The exhibition of the various forms 
by which the persons, tenses, moods, and voices are indicated, is 
called the inflection of the verb ; and the explanation of the way in 
which these several forms of the verb are combined, and of the mu- 
tual influence exerted by parts coming into contact, involves many 
of the moat important doctrines of the etymology. 

Radical of the Verb.— By the radical, as used in connection with 
the inflection of the verb, is meant that part of the verb which re- 
mains essentially the same throughout the forms which it assumes, 
and in which resides the substantive idea, or the notion of action, 
motion, or state, expressed by the verb. Thus, in scrib-it, icrib-tbat, 
iertp-eii (=:scrib-tit), eerip-serat {^ssserib-renU), the radical serib re- 
mains essentially the same, and represents the idea of * writing.' 
This ioflectional root of the verb is not to be confounded with the 
proper etymological root of the word, or that simplest significant 
form to which it may be reduced, although it may sometimes be iden* 
tical with this, as in the example above given, where eerib is both the 
etymological and the ioflectional root. Very ofleq the two are dis- 
tinct : thus, in aimulo, timulai, aumdare^ the inflectional root is nrnr 
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uUt while the eimple root is nm, seeo in <nm-t(ur, in the Greek kSm- 
Of (^or), kdiHrowt (fyL'Oto^). la noMck, notcimtu, &c., the ioflec- 
tiooal root is note, while the simple root is gno or no. seen in the 
Greek gi-gna-tko iyi-yvi^aKu), in the £oglish knowt ken, cunmngr, 
German kennen, kunst, 6lc. 

CUuMCM or Conjugatimu of Verht.—ThQ personal endings, and the 
digns of the tenses and moods, are so nearly the same for all verbst 
as not to furnish a satisfactory ground of classification of the verbs ; 
for although legit, legebae, legera, differ in important particulars 
from laudae, Uuidebus, laudaree, it is not in the inflectional endings 
that the difieience is found. The great majority of the variations 
in the inflection of verbs arises from one-of two causes ; first, con- 
traction, arising from the union of the final vowel of the root with 
the initial vowel of the inflectional ending; e,g, radical ama, sec- 
ond person singular of the present amd'S^s^ama-ie ; mont'g:=mont' 
ie ; secondly, the changes produced by the contact of the final con- 
sonant of the radical with the initial consonant of the inflection ; 
changes in which one consonant is substituted for another, two 
consonants are united to form a double consonant, a consonant is 
excluded, or a consonant is inserted ; e. g. «<;rtp-«t=«cn&-<i ; dix-i^z 
dic'si; mt*ft=:mi/-«t; eump'MU=:sum-9i. The former cause operates, 
of course, only in roots ending in a vowel; the latter only in those 
ending in a consonant. This suggests the distribution of the verbs 
into two great classes, namely, those which have the root ending in 
a vowel, and those which have the root ending in a consonant. 

The only other important variations in the inflection of the verb 
may be referred to two heads ; first, the occurrence of double root*, 
some tenses of the same verb being formed from a longer or aug- 
mented form of the root, others from a shorter or simpler form ; 
e. g, flect-o, flect'ebanif &c. ; JUx-i=:Jlec^si,Jlexeram=JleC'seram. Sec- 
ondly, the employment of diflfirent signs for the same tense in dif- 
ferent verbs ; e. g, the perfect and preterit or aorist tenses in some 
verbs end in vi or ui, as lauda^i, mon-ui, audi-^; in others in t, as 
leg'hfec-i; in others, again, in *t, as dixi=:die'sif flexi=JUc-si. 

As to the variation of tense endings just referred to, it may be 
observed, that it extends only to the perfect, preterit, and the tenses 
formed like these, namely, the pluperfect and second future, and 
partially to the first future ; and that, as i and ui may perhaps be 
essentially the same ending, it may be considered, so far as the 
tenses just mentioned are regarded, to be confined to roots ending 
in a consonant. And, with respect to the first future, the variation 
in this tense from the regular or usual form is limited to the vowel 
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roots ending in a and e\ e. g. huda-ho, rmme-ho, compared with audi" 
am and leg-am ; and, in the paBsive voi<ie, lauda-bort moncbor^ com- 
pared with audirar, Ug-ar. Perhaps laudenit compared with Ugam, 
moneam^ audiam, should be added to these variations. 

In regard to the two^fold form of the root in the same verb, it may 
be noticed that this variation also occurs in vowel-roots only to a 
very limited extent, namely, in roots ending in «, as mone-Ot mon^ 
bam^ and tnon-tii, mon-ueram ; and in those ending in t, as fugi-o^ 
fugi-tbam^ and fug-i^ fug-eram. It is met wi(h chiefly in consonant- 
roots, as no»c-Of nosc-ebam^ and no-vi, no-veram ; frang-o, frang-ebam, 
and freg'iy freg-eram ; JUct-o, flect-^bam, and flexi=^Jlec-9it JUxeram=i 
ftec-seratn; ag-o, ag-ebam^ and eg-i^ eg-eram. To this head of doable 
roots are to be referred those verbs which admit, at the end of the 
root, before the inflections of certain tenses and persons, the forma- 
tive vowel i, aa faci'O, faci'€bamt faci-amt compared with the perfect 
and plaperfect fec-i and fee-tram, dec. Acvro, acu-ere, acu-i, and 
msfiu-o, tninu'erey mtnu-t, ,may perhaps, with equal probability, be 
considered to have the root ending in u. 

When two forms of the root occur in the same verb, a longer and 
a shorter one, certain tenses regularly have the former, namely, the 
present, the imperfect, and the first future of the indicative ; the 
present and imperfect of tbe subjunctive; the imperative; and of 
the verbals, the present and imperfect of the infinitive and partici- 
ple, the future passive participle, and the gerund. Such roots as 
faei'O make an exception, so far as the present and imperfect of the 
infinitive are concerned, these rejecting the t, as fac-ere. Nor is 
this vowel assumed in all the persons of the present indicative, as 
fac-it, fac-it. The other tenses regularly take the shorter form of 
the root, namely, the perfect, preterit, pluperfect, and second future 
of the indicative ; the same tenses in the subjunctive and infinitive ; 
and the perfect, preterit, pluperfect, and future active participle. 
E. g. Frang-o, frang-ebam, frang-am ; frang-am, frang-erem ; frang- 
ere ; frang-ens, frang-endus, frang-endi ; freg-i, freg-eram, freg-ero , 
freg-erim, freg-issem ; frae-tuM, frae-iurus. 

The same remark applies generally when the diflTerence in the 
forms of the root consists merely in a lengthening of the vowel of 
the root, as ig-o, perfect eg-i, it being the rule to lengthen the vowel 
of the root in perfect tenses ending in i, except in reduplicated forms, 
such as pepuli, teiuLi, from pello and toUo. 

No satisfactory rule, perhaps, can be given by which to distin- 
guish when a verb shall have a two-fold root, or when the simpler 
form of the root shall undergo augmentation in tbe present and like 
K2 
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tenses ; ehieflj, howeyer, this occars in radicals ending in c, g^ d, 

A fli, r, V or II, and some vowel-roots in e, i, and a. 

The aagmented form of the root is produced in varions ways, thus : 

1. / is doubled, as pell-o, perfect pe-pal-i ; toll-o, perfect te-tfil-i ; 

ftdl-Q, perfect fe-fi^-i, participle fal-sns. In the last case the 

/ is doubled even in the perfect by reason of the accent. 

5. fi is inserted after r of the root, as ster-n-o, perfect stra-vi, the 

root being tter, by metathesis ttra : compare the Greek ffTpfj- 
w/u, and the English slrew, dtc. Cer-n-o, perfect ere-ri : com- 
pare the Greek Kpt-vo. 

Z.niB inserted after m, as contem(n)-o, perfect contem-si or con- 
temp-si. 

4. « is inserted before e, g, as Ti(n)c-o, perfect Tic-i ; fra(n)g-o, 
perfect freg-i ; ta(n)go, tg-ttg-i ; pa(n)g-o, pS-frifg-i, and peg-i. 

6. « is inserted before dy as tu(n)d-o, tfi-tad-i ; sci(n)d-o, add-i ; 
fi(n)d-o, ftd-i ; fu(n)d-o, fud-i. 

6. « is inserted after the vowel i, as sin-o, si-vi, si-tum; lin-€>, per- 

fect li-vi and le-vi, supine li-tum. 

7. t is inserted after e, as plec-t-o, plezi=plee-si ; neo-t-o, perfect 

nezir=nec-si (compare the Sanscrit radical nah and ludh. Pott, 
Etym. F., i, 282) ; flec-t-o, flexi=flec-si. 

8. mis inserted before p, as ni(m)p-o, perfect mp-i ; la(m)b'0, per^ 

feet lab-L Compare labia, English ' lip,' and < lap.' 

9. u is inserted after <r, ^, n, as nng>u-o, perfect unx-i=nng-8i ; ex- 

ting-u-o, perfect extinxi=exting-si, participle extine-tus ; min- 
n-o (^dical in min-ns, * less*), perfect min-u-i ; ae-u-o, perfect 
ac-u-i (radical in ac-ns, * a needle,' ac-er, ac-idus, Greek ok- 
povt * a summit,' Latin arx=arc-s). It is doubtful if aca-o and 
minq-o shonkl be referred to double roots. 

10. ge is inserted after the vowels a, e, t, o, as cre-sc-o, perliect cre- 

vi ; pa-sc-o, perfect pa-vi ; no-sc-o, perfect no-vi, or, possibly, 
nov-i. The last example might not altogether improbably be 
considered as having the root originally ending in u or v, the 
Greek F. Compare the English *know.' Hi-sc-o has the 
same radical with hi-o. Diso-o, perfect di>dic-i, does not, 
probably, belong here. The root is apparently diCf and m has 
been inserted before the e : compare the Greek di-SaaK-nv, 6t- 
doK'To^. But that there was originally a simpler root <2i, would 
appear from the Greek da, seen in e-Sa-tfv, dee. 

11. The root is reduplicated, as gi-gn-o=rgi.gen-o, yi'-yv-ofuu. 

It, A few have a two-fold augmentation, as na(n)c-isc-or, paitieip 
pie nac-tns ; fru(n)i8c-or : compare fro-or and fruc-ttts. 
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13» Besides these^ modes of aogmetiting the root may be noticed 

the change in the Ibrm of the root made by substituting one 

Yowel for another, sometimee with a ebange in the length ef 

the radical vowel, thns : - 

for ef €.g. aspjc-io» perfoct aspexii35fti|iec-8i : oomfMure the Greek 

<r#teir-rw. 

« for ei e.g. cap-io, perfect c«p4 ; fiu>io, perfect Ac-i ; pang-o, per* 

^ feet pe-pig-i and peg-i ; ai^o, perfect dg-i. 
e for t ; e. g. e-o, perfect i-vi, infinitive i-re : compare the Greek 

et-fa, participle c-ov. 
o fore; e.g, vol-o, vel-im: compare the Greek fiw%r<^ait German 
woU-en, English will. (See Krueg., ^ 108 ; Pott, £t. 
F., ii., 687, seqq.) 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that the Greek verb presente 
the same and like changes of the radical, as /3aX%, ^dk ; 6aK-vu^ 
e-doK-QP ; fia-ivti, fitj-ooptai ; fr£ffr»«=:ir*-ireT-», ve'ifTQ-Ka ; ni-nptb' 
OKU, we-npa-Ka ; Xafi6-avci, e'hiS-ov ; ye/ircj, e-veifi-a, &o. 

Arranging the verbs according to the termination of the radical 
in a vowel or a consonant, there will be the following classes and 
subdivisions, answering to the four conjugations in the grammart, 
viz. : 

I. The wot ends in \ l' J" "'• 'r- ta«da.t. I<>«ia-«<ms_ C04 I. 
m vmviki < 2. In e ; e. g. mone-o, mone-mus. Conj. IL 

a vowei. < 3. In t ; e. g. audi-ebam, andi-vi. Conj. IV. 

'a. Simply, without a formative "j 
vowel ; viz., c, g, quth; b, p, 
m; d, t; I, n, r, $; {u1)i as 
dic-o, leg-o, coqu-o, trah-o ; 
rump-o, trem-o ; find-o, mitt-o, ^Conj.IIL 
fall-o, son-o, ger-o, pins-o ; 
(acn-ol). 
6. With a formative vowel, t ; «. g. 
\ fac-i-o. 

To Class II. should perhaps be referred, besides a number of 
verbs which, although they have the root ending in a consonant, 
yet in certain tenses assume after the consonant a formative vowel 
t, some in u, which, not being capable of contraction like «, e, and t, 
present the same forms generally with eonsonant-roots, as aeu-o, 
mrou-o. 

The verbs belonging to Class t, having a vowel radical, wiH be 
subject to contraction whenever an inflectional ending beginning 
with a vowel, or a connecting vowel, is added to the root; e.g. 
lauda^mtts=lauda-i-mns ; mon^-musasmone-i-mus ; audi-inuss=au- 
di-i-mus. Hence this may be called the class of contracted conjoga- 



II. The root ends in 
a consonant. 



.^ 
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ttons. That coDtraeUoD has occarred, although the uncontracted 
fonns may not have been preaenred, is evidenced by the lengthen- 
ing of the final radical vowels a, e, and t, in the places generally 
where contraction would naturally be looked for, as in ama-mus, 
mooe-mas, aadi-oras, compared with leg'-l-mus, scrib-I-mus ; and 
might be confirmed, as to a and e roots, by a comparison with the 
Greek contracted conjugation in a and e, in which the uncontracted 
forms are still existing, espeaially in the Ionic dialect, as ^iXeeiv, 

It should be observed that a few verbs, which, by the ending of 
the root, belong to the first conjugation, may yet, with more pro- 
priety, be referred to the third, viz., do, dSre, dedi, datum ; sto, stare, 
st£ti, statum. Lavo, lavare, lavi, lavavi, lotum or lautiim, lavatum, 
and javo, javare, jiivi, jntum, although they have undergone some 
nnasual contractions because of the weak consonant preceding the 
final radical vowel, yet retain the distinctive features of the first 
conjugation. 

A number of verbs which, in the present and like tenses, belong 
to the second conjugation or e roots, yet have the perfect and tike 
tenses formed after the manner of the consonant-roots ; e. g. cave-o, 
cave-re, perfect cav-i, supine cau-tum ; fave-o, fa-vi, fautum ; foye-o, 
io-vi, lotum; so move-o, vove-o, ferve-o, oonnive-o; and, with 
reduplication, morde-o, morde-re, momord-i, mor-sum ; pende-o, 
pende-re, pepend-i, pen-sum ; so sponde-o, tonde-o, alge-o, alge-re, 
•1-si, Ac. (See Krueg., ^ 125, 126.) 

Of most of these cases of seeming departure from regularity of 
fonnation, the explanation is to be found in the nature of the root- 
ending, which, being mostly in c, ^, d, r, w, v, makes necessary the 
introduction in certain tenses of a vowel, e or t, to soften the term- 
ination, as rid-e-o, fulc-i-o, cav-e-o, mov-e-o, maere-o, &.c. In the 
perfect and similar tenses, the simple radical is recalled, the end- 
ings t, lit, «t, &c., not requiring the intervening vowel, or being, by 
other means, easily adapted to the root ; e.g. ri(dX-8i, ful(c)>sl, cav-i 
(or ca(v)-ui), mov-i (or mo(v)-ui}, maer^ui. Yet experience and the 
aid of the grammar and dictionaiy must be invoked by the student 
to guide him in the use of such forms. 

Anomalous Conjugation. — ^The anomaly of inflection in verbs which 
depart from the usual forms, beyond the extent marked in the above- 
mentioned cases, as in sum and its compound possum (^pot-f-sum), 
edo, * I eat,' fero/ volo, and its compounds malo and nolo, eo, queo, 
and its compound nequeo, and in fio, consists chiefly in the employ- 
ment for difiTereot tenses of radicals entirely difl!erent from each 
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Cither, 88 ia sum, esse, fai, fore ; fero; tuli, latum ; or in the use of 
inflections differing in appearance, at least, from those usually oc- 
curring, as Tol-o, Yis, Yul-t, vel-im, vel-is, vel-it, &c. 

Sunif sumus, sunt, in the present indicative, and «iiia, n», sitt &c.» 
in the present subjunctive, seem, at first view, to have « for the 
radicaJ, « and t being formative vowels ; and if the statement of 
Yarro, L. L., viii, 57 (cited by Ramsh;, ^ 54, not. 2), be received, 
that Mttfn, etumus^ €Munt were originally written, the radical was 
r«. This would agree with the Sanscrit radical of, as in ot-mt, M-ti, 
and possibly with the English ar-t, ar-e, where, however, r has 
taken the place of *. The infinitive es^te conforms to this view, te 
being substituted as the infinitive ending for the common form re. 
In Sanscrit, the radical vowel a is dropped in some cases, just as in 
sum ; e. g. Mva»y first person dual, •tnoj, first person plural, instead 
oftuviu and asmas. Supposing the full form to be esum^ mm, d&c., 
then it may be considered not improbable that the true root is e, 
Sanscrit a, followed by « as a. formative consonant, which subse- 
quently, e being dropped, usurped ita place, and came to stand for 
ea. Or the introduction of s might be regarded as an attempt at re- 
duplication, such as is formed by si in si-tto, hi in the Greek hi- 
Mtemi (I-or^/ui), only the s became transposed, and es was written for 
se. An old form of the subjunctive present was siem, siest net, 
used in Flautus, and would rather fhvor the view that e or i was 
the root, and « introduced as a formative consonant The Greek 
corresponding verb ei-fu, it-c or ii, e-an, e-aftev, e^are, ei-ai ; imper- 
iisct i^-v, future e-athftaif has the same radical e lengthened into ti for 
the first and second persons of the present, and in the imperfect, by 
the augment, into 17. It likewise is followed by a formative « (a) 
ia some forms. If e be the essential part of the root in sum, sim 
(eaum, esim), &c., the other persons of the present indicative, viz., 
e-B, e-st, e-stis, will be formed nearly quite regularly, and will be 
immediately related to the English orrt, w, as esum is to o-m ,* and 
to the Sanscrit orsmi, a^si, a-sti. 

The imperfect e-ram has the radical c, and r may be a formative 
consonant occupying the place of the t used in the present, so that 
erom should be written for e«afn, and the formation be e-r-om for «-«- 
am. Compare the imperfect tense, of the subjunctive MMm, of 
which, according to this view, the formation would be ess-em, the 
a being doubled hy the accent. The same ending em is seen in veU- 
em and its compounds. Thus the imperfect indicative and sub- 
junctive of sum, admitting their formation to be that here present- 
ed, would have endings {am and em) very dififerent from the regular 
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wdiBgs Um and nm, and of which Teli-em and its compooods far- 
nisb the ooly other ezamplM for the imperfect subjaoctiTe : of the 
imperfect iodicatiTe with this ending, the Latin baa no other exam- 
ple. It woald, however, resemble the Greek imperfect ^.y, < I was,' 
fffif-v, *I said ;' and em would comspbod to it, as the optatiye in 
Greek does to the indicatire, oifu to 4w. One other expbination of 
these peonliar imperfect tenses eram and ttgem presents itseU; which 
is more simple, and, at the same time, probably nearer the truth ; 
namely, the endings may be ram and sgem, the nsnal signs respect- 
irdy of the pluperfect indicative and subjunctiTe. Supposing this, 
it will only be necessary to assign to them an unwonted significa- 
tion, that of the imperfect instead t>f the jduperfect. For this, some- 
thing Hke a precedent would be found in the ose of peiv of the yerb 
etfut < I will go/ which is most probably a pluperfect in form, aad 
yet performs the part of an io^rfect. In fever of this explanation 
may be alleged the fact that ero, although plainly formed like the 
second future, as seen by comparing e-ro with Ug-^o, yet has only 
the signification of the first futare. It might be said that, as this 
rerb has two forms for the second future, dififoring only in the rad- 
ical, namely, e-ro and/M-cro, one of which is reserved for the second 
future, the other used for the first, so it has two forms for the pla- 
perfect, difiTering only In the radical, namely, e^ram and fu-eram, one 
of which is reserved for the ploperfeet, the other assumes the office 
of an imperfect, for which the verb nm has no other form. The 
very fact that the tenses of this verb are supplied by wholly differ- 
ent radKsls would somewhat diminish the apparent improbability of 
saeh an anomaly. 

The perfect and preterit /u-tt the pluperfect /u-^am, the second 
fotore /W-€ro in the indicative, the perfect and preterit /icrertm, and 
ploperfeet /iM«em in the subjunctive, the perfect, preterit, and plu- 
perfect infinitive fu'iisc, the fotnre participle Ju-iunu, and the an- 
cient form of the sobjunctive/»-em,yw-a«,/«^ dtc., have the root 
/tt, which appears, again, in the f<vm ofjfb in the infinitive fo-re. 
The same rsdioal is seen in the Greek phu-o (^v-o), phursis (^v^tc), 
Ac., the Sanscrit bhu, the Persian hu-dan, < to be,' the English « be,' 
dte. In Latin it occurs also in foetut, foe-miruL, and/0<-mw, ' usury.' 

The anomaly of ec^o, Greek H-a (ed-u), Sanscrit oi-mi, German 
stt-en, English eai, consists in the contraction of ed'i* into e-t, e^it 
into e-«f, ed'iiis into e-His, dec. (See Kmeg., ^41.) These eon- 
tractions, occurring in conformity with the general rules of the e^ 
mofogy, can hardly be properly called anomalies. Thus in edb, t 
being vefy natanUly ezcladed from between d and «,- 4, aeeording 
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to the eommoR rule, would fall away before #, 00 as to leave only 
the fcyrm es. In eiitt 1 being excUtded in the same way, a is assmned, 
and, at the same time, d falls away, so that the fonnation is eii-(i)t, 
e(d)-st, e-8t. 

The verb /er-«, Greek pker-o (^-u), having the radical /er, seen 
in the Sanscrit bkri, Persian ber, English beary ferry, dtc, has some 
of the tenses which are referred to it formed opon this root, and 
others upon a different one, namely,, tol in iol-lo, the same as the 
Greek tal {raX) in tal-aa (raX-ac), tli-mi (rhi-fu), dec, the Sanscrit 
ttUj <Slc. Ija-tum, the supine, and la-iui, the participle, are probably 
coQtracted from tld-him, tid-4us :^ iol-a-tum, lol-a^tu*. (See Pott, 
Etym. F., i., p. 265.) The contraction offer-is into fer^s, and of 
fer-it into fer-t, is obvious. 

Vol'Oj corresponding to the Greek idid-omai OovA-o^r), German 
i0o^0ti, English will, toovi'i, has vel or mX and lael &r its radical form, 
as seen in vol-o, volrunt, vol^t or vtU-t, vM-e, vel-pn, dec. its peculi- 
arity of inflection consists partly in admitting contractions not nsu- 
ally occurring in the verb, and yei not at variance with the general 
rales of etymology, as vis (v{olyis) for vo-Us, vol-t or md^t for voHt ; 
partly in unusual forms of tenses, 9s present subjunctive vel'im, with 
which compare s*imf imperfect subjunctive vell-em, the I being 
doubled, and the ending em being anomalous. Tl^e infinitive 9elU 
doubles the /, and has seemingly e instead of re for the ending. If 
ess-em be tbe true formation of the imperfeot subjunctive of sum, 
which is perhaps possible, it answers to veU-em ; and ifess-e be the 
true formation of the infinitive of the same verb, it will answer to 
vell-t. May it not be, however, that in esse, the ending re has been 
assimilated to the formative s, making es-st or e-s-st for e^s-re t 
And may not the like assimilation of r have oeoined in velU, form- 
ing vel-le for vel-re 1 And, again, may not the same thing have hap- 
pened in telUm, so that velflem is written fw vel-rem or tel-e-remt 
Nolo is contracted from noti or ne negative, and volo or tudo, v or 
« having the sound of 10, so that the form would be n^uolo^znolo. 
Malo is contracted from taag, tbe root in magis, msgnus, and volo or 
nolo. The g in mag was pronounced softly, as in resign, sigh, and 
as in nui-ior for mag-ior, so as to be equivalent to ma(g) ; and 9 or 
u having the sound of k^, tbe form would be mmtolo, and omitting 0, 
manUo (mawlo)=malo. 

The root in e-o, i-s, i-t, e-am, p-rem, i-re, i^sse or i-sse, dec., is e 
or i, corresponding lo the Greek t, in et^fu, i*ov, dec., the Sanscrit i 
in e-mi, e-'ski, dec. ; i-mas (Latin v-nrns), i-iha (Latin t-<M), j-emH 
(Latin e-y/tU), (See Pott, Etym. P., i., 903.) 
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Qme-^ and the eompound ruque-o, hare the radical gi^ for which 
fve is sQbstitttted only in the present tense of the indicatiye and 
subjanetiye, as que-Oy que-unt, que-^m, que-ast dec. (See Kraeg., 

fi-o, < I become,* appears to hare the same radical with fu in fii-i, 
die, and its anomaly consists chiefly in having a passive form^-eri 
for its infinitiye, and in supplying the perfect, preterit, pluperfect, 
and second future tenses, faUut Mm, dee., or, rather, in having 
these tenses supplied for it by the grammarians, from the passive 
forms of /oc-io. 

Airo, Sanscrit ahot'* dixi* (Pott, Etym. F., i.,281), and tn^icam, Sans- 
crit iAja^mi (Id. ib., i, 180), are merely defective in their forms, and 
do not occur to be noticed here. 

ParMoru and Numbers of the Verb. — ^The subject of the verb's af- 
firmation is either the first person, *■ I,* * we,' or the second person, 
'thou,' < you,' or the third person, * he,' * she,' * it,' * they,' and is ordi- 
narily sufilciently expressed by the endings of the verb, which have 
distinct forms for the singular and plural E. g. Curro, * I run,' 
currimos, ' we run,' curris, * you run' or * thou mnnest,' curritis, 
<ye or you run,' currit, < he runs,' currunt, *they run.' To these 
signs of the subject of affirmation the name of persons is given, 
and, according as the subject is one or more in number, the per- 
sons are said to be in the singular or plural number. The subjects 
are written separately, ego, < I,' nos, * we,' tu, < thou,' vos, * yon,' is, 
iUe, dtc., < he,' only when some emphasis or contrast requires that 
they shall be distinctly marked ; e. g. ego scribe, to legis, • I write, 
(but) you read.' This remark does not apply to the same extent to 
the third person, which comprehends every object not regarded as 
speaking or spoken to, and veiy commonly, to avoid ambiguity, al- 
lows the person or thing referred to as the subject to be named 
apart from tbe personal ending ; e. g. sol locet, * the sun shines ;' 
lucet by itself would signify * he, she, it shines,' said equally of any 
object. Yet, if the third person be marked by the personal or de- 
monstrative pronoun, it is commonly emphatic ; e. g. is fecit, * he, 
that person, did it ;' fecit alone would signify * he, she, it did it.' 

The persons, considered as embraced within the verb itself, are 
distinguished by appropriate signs, both in the active and passive 
voices. These signs are the same, generally speaking, and with 
very few exceptions, for all tenses ; but in the passive are modified 
in form. In the active voice they occur at the end of the tense, 
as 8cribi-«, scribi-t, scriba-m, scribi-mns, scribi-tis, scribo-nt ; but 
in the passive are often followed by the sign t^t this voice ; e. g. 
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scrib-i-t-uri soribi-m-ur, 6lc. The following is a tabl& of the signs 
of the persons in the active and passive voices : 



Singular. 


Plural. 1 


let Pen. 


^dPers. 


3d Pars. 


Ist Pera. 


2d Pera. 3d Pera^ 


Personal 5 Active f°' 


rti,Perf.Ind. 
ria, re, 


t; 
tur; 


mus, 
mur, 


tis, 
8ii8,Per£Iiid. 

nnini, 


nt. 
ntur. 



The ending for each person is, with very few exceptions, the 
same for all the tenses in the same voice ; e. g. lega-m^ legeba-m, 
legere-m, &c. ; legi-s, lege-s^lega-s, legere-s, 4Scc. ; lege-ris^ legeba- 
ris, &.C. ; and it is apparent, from an inspection of the table, that the 
passive forms are generally modifications of those occurring in the 
active. Thas « of the active becomes ris of the passiye ; t becomes 
tur ; mus becomes mur ; nt becomes ntur. 

The characteristic sign of the passive is the insertion of an r with 
an attendant vowel ; and this insertion is made either before or 
after the personal sign. Thus in ri-M it comes before, in Mir, fit-ur, 
lO-ur, it comes ^er. In the first person singular of the present in* 
dicative, where the active has tio sign for the person, but uses only 
the formative vowel o, as leg-o, the passive employs o-r, and so, 
likewise, in the first future of the first and second conjugations, as 
laudab-o, laudab-o-r ; moneb-o, moneb-o-r. 

The sign of the first person singular in the active voice is m for 
all the tenses, except the present, the perfect and preterit, and the 
first and second future indicative ; e. g. legeba-m, legera-m, lega-m, 
legere-m, legeri-m, legisse-m. The present indicative does not em- 
ploy this ending, but is content with the formative vowel o, as leg-o. 
This o corresponds to the connecting vowel % in the first person 
plural, as leg-i-mus, just as the Greek first person singular of the 
present tense in the indicative active has a formative vowel o, 
lengthened, however, into u, but plainly the same as the connecting 
vowel o of the first person plural, as ^£y-», Xey-o-ittiK In the Sans- 
crit, a number of verbs which retain mi as the sign of the first per*- 
son singular, yet lengthen the preceding a, as bdda-mi, < I know,' 
tuda-mi, rvnT-u i so in Greek, loTji-fit rtdfj-fii, diStj-fUf deiKvif-fu, 
In the verb sumt however, and in inquamy the present indicative 
even retains the m. The perfect and preterit indicative omit the 
sign m for the first person, which, consequently, has no proper sign, 
but is expressed by t, the ending of the tense, corresponding to the 
Greek a, as vid-i, Greek Qi6-a. The Greek aorist first, also, has no 
sign for the first person in the indicative and subjunctive, althoagh 
it hasfii in the optative, as tdtt^a^ det^u, 6et(ai-fn. The ending m is 
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tlM radieal of the ebliqae eases of the prononn of the first peison, 
as in me, mihif &c., seen also in the Sanscrit ma, mdm, Ac, and in 
the Greek fu, ftoi, &c., and in the English m^. (C£ Bopp, Vergl. 
Gr., ^ 434, seqq.) 

The plural ending of the first person mu» would seem to be a 
plaral augmentation of m of the singular. This is more evident in 
the Sanscrit mas, answering to mi of the singular, and in the Greek 
fiev or fuft answering to the singular ftif just as pdd-es (Trod-et) does 
to fiku (7rov-r=irod-f). E. g. Daimas, Greek dtdofuc or Sido/uVf 
Latin damut ; hharSmuM, ^epo/upt ferimus ; wdhamas, ^X^f*^ (=He-;Co- 
«er), vekimtu. (Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 443.^ 

The first person singular of the passive voiee, as was mentioned 
above, has not the personal ending, but only the connecting vowel 
o, dec., and the passive sign r, as fer-o-r. In the plural mur, howev- 
er, the personal sign m is retained, connected with the passive sign 
r by a vowel. The Greek has fu$a or fteaSa, oorreepoading to fiat of 
the lingular passive, and to fu of the singular active ; and the Sans- 
crit has in the middle nuihe or mM, answering to mas of the pkiral, 
and to mi of the singular active. The singular middle form e is 
without the personal sign. 

The sign of the second person singular in the active voice is #, 
as legi-s, legeba-s, &c. The imperative, however, in its simple 
form, does not take this sign, but employs, instead, the root of 
the verb, augmented commonly by a formative vowel r, as leg-e, 
doc-e. So in Sanscrit and in Greek ; the latter with exceptions, as 
vdbs, et*«t Latin veh-e. Some vertis, however, omit this vowel, as 
/oc, itc, dwe. The longer endfng to, as feri-to, may be a lengthened 
form of t assumed in exchange for «, and corresponding to the 
Greek $i, as in i-dtt and to the Sanscrit imperative ending dki. 
The ending sti of the perfect and preterit corresponds to the Greek 
00a, and may be composed of «, a formative insertion, and <•', in 
which./, the radical consonant in tu, has recovered its place, and t 
is the same as in the old Greek ending at, and in the Sanscrit end- 
ing si. Or, what is equally probable, s may be the proper sign of 
the person, and it a formative ending, as da may also be in the 
Greek ending otfo, as vidis-Ut oc6aO'$a for oi6a^. 

The ending s is the same as the radical t in the pronotm of the 
second person lu, Kit, te, t having been exchanged for s. Compare 
the Greek av, Doric rv, and Latin tu. The Sanscrit si and the 
Greek s (9), more anciently si (at), and the English ih and /, as in 
hath, doth, art, are essentially the same. E. g. Sanscrit a-#t, Greek 
e-^ai, Latin e^, English cr-/; Sanscrit dado-si, Greek diAo-n, Lalin 
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da-s; Sansciil khard-Mtt Greek fepe-tc* iMm fer-s {ssf^r-i-M) ; Stam- 
crit tii-^Ud^ Greek t-oOi {=fid^i\ Latin vide-to ; Sanscrit osi-Ma, 
Greek iiaOa. The Englisfa. ending tt, as in love-tt, answers to the 
Latin $ti, the Greek ada. 

The plnxai ending tis resumes the < of the root, and is probably a 
l^raJ augmentation of the « (=f) of the singular, in the same way 
that mu9 is of m. The ending »tis of the perfect and preterit is 
likewise a plural augmentation of sti of the singular. The Sanscrit 
has Ma and to, and the Greek U (re), as bhara-iha, Greek t^epe-re, 
Latin fer-iis ; Sanscrit vaka^tha, Greek exe^re (=:He;^e-re), Latin ve- 
hi'tis ; Sanscrit potential bhare-ta, Greek fe-poi-re, Latin ftra-Ui. 
(See Bopp, Yergl. Gr., ^ 443-455.) 

The passive ending of the second perscm singular, n>, is an 
aogmeniation of the active ending «, nonde by the insertion of the 
passive characterisiic r with a connecting or formative vowel, n-«. 
When re is used instead of rii, as in the imperative landare, the 
personal ending has been lost or omitted, just as in the imperative 
active lauda, lege, and the passive sign alone, v^ith a formative 
vowel, has been retained. It is the same thing that occurs in the 
first person singular laodor and lauder. The Greek language marks 
the second person passive and middle by a diphthong augmentation 
of the active, namely, wii (contracted with the connecting vowel, 
after onaitting a, into v^eai) for ct. The Sanscrit, in the same 
way, has se for si. E. g. Greek TiBeaah Sanscrit bodkasi. The 
ending tar of the second person singular of the imperatire passive 
has t as the sign of the person instead of «, with the passive char- 
acteristic r and its connecting vowel, so that its composition is t-or. 
The plural ending of the second person passive, tmiit, is wholly 
anomalous in its form, having no resemblance to the endings of the 
second peison already examined. Bopp (Yergl. Gram., ^ 478) as- 
sumes it to be a passive participle ending, like the Greek plural 
participle menoi Quvoi), with which estts is to be supplied, so that 
laudamini (estis) would correspond to the Greek periphrastic form 
of the perfect Ttrayiuvoi etet. Thus mini from minus, Greek mends 
(juvoc), Sanscrit mdnas, would be a fragment of a participle form, 
which, by suppressing the substantive verb tstis, assumed the char- 
acter of a mere personal ending, disregarding, at the same time, 
the exclusively masculine form. He finds other traces of this par- 
ticiple ending in the Latin language, as in alu-mnus, Vertumnos, 
terminus (from the radical tar or tri, * going beyond'), fe-mina or 
foe-mina (from the radical /e or foe in fe-tus, fe^undus, fe-tara=/tt 
in fii*i« Greek ^/u, dee.), ge-mini, 'twins' (from the radioal gen. 
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gemini being contracted from gen-mini or gen^imini). In the im- 
perative ending minor, Bopp <^ 479) prefers to consider the r a pla- 
ral sign instead of «, rather than the passive characteristic. In this 
case, however, the probability is rather strong against his view; and 
if, as he says, r shonld seem to be unnecessary to mark the passive, 
it being already, according to his theory, marked by the ending 
mint, it may be equally objected, on the other hand, that it is hardly 
probable that r, a wholly iinusual sign of the plural, should be em- 
ployed to mark the plural, admitting it to be capable of being so 
used, when, if the explanation of jnsm, which he has offered, be 
true, it is already a plural form. The same author (ib., Anmerk.) 
mentions another opinion which connects ntini with the Greek in- 
finitive efuvaij considered as having an imperative sense. The 
view of the origin of mtm, which has been given from Bopp, although 
it has been adopted by Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., 694), can hardly be 
said to be satisfactorily established, and has been introduced here 
as a plausible theory, without intending to maintain its truth. 

The third person sini^ular of the active voice ends in t, as legi-t, 
legere-t, 6cc. In the third person of the imperative, this ending is 
lengthened by the vowel^ending o, as legi-to, corresponding to the 
Greek ending to {m), as Kiye'To. In Greek, ft (ri), the proper sign 
of the third person in the active voice, if we except the imperative 
ending just mentioned, was retained in common use in one word 
alone, namely, e«>/t (ea-Ti), Latin es-t ; in a few verbs it was pre- 
served, with the exchange of / for «, in the form of m (<t(), as in 
riBii'<n\ ordinarily, it was wholly omitted, and the third person 
was marked only by a vowel-ending, as Ug-H (key-ei), UgH {Xeyp}, 
legoi {Xey-oi). The Sanscrit has ti for the sign of the third person 
singular active, as dadd-H, Latin da^t ; vaha-tiy Latin vehi-i. The 
English retains this original form of the personal ending in the anti- 
quated lA, as in quo-thf sai-th ; sometimes with a formative vowel, 
as in do^'tht Mhcw-e-th^ dtc. The German has r, as litbe-U 

The sign of the third person singular in Latin is the same with 
the demonstrative r, found, ■as was seen under the pronouns, as a 
prefix in tanhtt, totiu, dtc, and as an affix in is'te. It is the same, 
also, with a slight change, as the d seen in t-d, quo-d, dtc, and as 
the fuller forms dem and dam, as in qui-dem, qui-dam. In Greek it 
appears as a prefix in t-o (t'o), and as the characteristic in the end- 
ing t'dg (T'Oc) in aiUo$ {avroc), kmUos {ovro^) ; also in the Ibrm of de 
(de) in hode {66e), In Sanscrit it occurs as the characteristic con 
sonant in to, * he,' e-ta, * this,* dec. In English it is seen in the form 
oithm th^e, /A-M« and as / at the end of M-«-/. It signifies, proper* 
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Iff * a pointing to* an object, that is, performs the office of a demon- 
stratiye, or is eqaivalent to * he,* * she,' it,* and is exactly fitted to 
become the sign of the third person. 

The plural form of the third person in the active voice is formed 
by inserting n before /, as fer-unt, hg-u-nt. In Sanscrit, the pri- 
mary forms have nti ; e. g. tarpa-rui, sa-nti, Latin su-nt ; bhara-ntit 
Latin ferunt. The Greek third person plural has assumed s {a) for 
I (r) in the ending si (crOi ^^^ before it dropped n (v), as hista-at 
(iera-oi) for hista-nti {lora-vn) ; or s (<r) has been assumed as the 
plural sign with a final t (0> and ni (vr) has been dropped before it, 
and then the form will be higta-ntsi=histdsi {l(rra-VToi=:l(TTdai). 
That the original form embraced ni as its essential characteristic, 
is proved by the passive ending ntai (vrai)y as in Hthiniai (riOevraty. 
(Cr Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 468, 465.) 

The third person singular in the passive voice ends in tuvy that 
is, in ^ with the passive sign r and a connecting vowel, as legi-tur^ 
Ugeba-tuvy lega-tur, &c. The third person singular of the impera- 
tive has eor, and is the same with the active ending tOy augmented 
by the passive characteristic r, as legi-lor. 

The third person plaral of the passive voice is formed by insert- 
ing n before the singular ending tur for the indicative, and tor for 
the imperative, as fer-u-ntWy legeha-rUur ; fer-u-ntor, leg-u-ntor. 
The Greek corresponding forms are tai (rat) for the singular, and 
nlai (vrai) for the plural, as pkereiai (^eperat)^ pherorntai {<^epo-vrai). 
The Sanscrit has te and ntij as bkara^te, bhara-nte. (Of Bopp, Vergl. 
Gr.. (f 467.) 

Connecting or Formative Vow«/.-.-The signs of the persons and of , 
the tenses are, in certain cases, connected with the radical, or with 
each other, by a short vowel, a, e, i, o, u for the indicative, and the 
same, with the exception of o and u, for the subjunctive ; e. g. in 
Ug-i'Sf Ug-i-muSt i connects the personal endings e and mus with 
the radical leg ; in Ug-e-btu, Ug-e-rea, e connects the tense and per- 
sonal endings ba» and re$ with the radical leg ; and, in the same ex- 
amples, the personal ending a is coupled to the tense-sign by the 
fowels a and «, unless, indeed, it be considered more convenient, 
as it would seem to be, to count ba and re as integral signs of tenses, 
rhis formative vowel is almost uniformly short ; when not so, as the 
A in the imperfect indicative, admitting this to be properly reckoned 
among connecting vowels, the length may be snspected to be owing 
Co some disturbing influence. Besides the name of connecting or 
finrmative vowel, it is sometimes called a mood vowel, because it 
terves, in a measure, to distinguish the subjunctive from the indie- 
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atlTOr though not to the same extent in Latin aa in .Greek. The 
former name is more suitable, as being appropriated to vowels 
similarly used in other formations. In the etymology of the verb il 
ought to be distinguished from the radical, and, as far as practicable, 
from the tenses and personal endings, in order to afford a clearer 
view of what is peculiar to each. Although the usual office of such 
a Towel is to couple parts which pould not otherwise unite, there 
are occasions on which a vowel of like nature, namely, merely 
formative, stands at the end of a form. Thus, in the first person 
of the present tense of the indicative, t^e personal ending has been 
entirely dropped, and the form ends in o, as Ug-o^ and so in Greek 
Xey-o. The same thing happens in the first future of the first and 
second conjugations, as amab-o, numeb-Of and in the second future, 
as leger-o. That this o is a formative vowel, and not the sign of the 
person, is shown by the fact that the usual personal ending is in, not 
o; that the plural ending for the first person is mu», and is coupled 
to the radical by the vowel i in Latin, answering to d in Greek, as 
Ug't-mtUf leg-o-min (^ey-o-/ucv) ; and that some verbs retain m as the 
sign of the first person in the present tense of the indicative, as turn, 
inqtiam. 

The office of the formative being chiefly to bring together conso- 
nant forms which could not otherwise combine, it would be expected 
to be found most distinctly in verbs having consonant radicals ; and 
it is, in fact, these that furnish the only very satisfactory examples 
of its use, as in Ug-i-mus, Ug-ormtis, Ug-urnt. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be conjectured that vowel-roots would admit, much less 
require, the same formative vowel to connect personal and tense 
endings with the radical. And yet it can hardly be doubted that 
verbs in a, e, and i as really employed a connecting vowel as did 
consonants, and that this connecting vowel subsequently disap* 
peered by contraction, so that amari-mus became ama-mat. This 
contraction may be inferred, first, from the lengthening of the final 
vowel of the root, which is most likely to have originated in this 
way ; secondly, from the fact that the Greek verbs in a, e, and o (a, 
e, and o) underwent contraction in the like circumstances, as may 
be shown by examples remaining in countless numbers of both the 
uncontracted and the contracted forms ; and, thirdly, from the an- 
alogy with what occurs in the inflection of nouns of the first, sec- 
ond, fourth, and fiAh declensions. 

It should be observed that the employment of a formative vowel 
is to be met with chiefly in the present, imperfect, and first future 
tenses of the indicative ; in the present and imperfect snbijanQtive i 
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in the infinitive and participles belonging to the jnresent and imper- 
fect ; and in the gerund and future participle passive. On the other 
hand, the perfect and the related tenses do not employ it, at least 
between the tense endiugs si, seram^ tii, tieram, 6&c., and the rad- 
ical, as scrip-si, scrijhseram,' num-uif mon-ueram ; but Ug-eram may, 
perhaps^ be considered as having a connecting vowel. 

The following table exhibits the chief connecting vowels in the 
active voice, and they are the same in the passive voice. 





Table of ths connecting 


Vowel 








Singular. 


J»luraL 1 


IstPera. 


2d Per*. 


3d Pen). 


let Pers. 


2d Pers. 


3d Pers. 




r Present. 


6 


i 


I 


i 


i 


u. 


s 


Fut. I., n. 


6 final, Conj. I., 
a,c'onj.III,IV. 


X 


I 


I 


i 


u. 


■l. 


Fut. I. 


e 


d 


e 


d 


e. 


•H ^ 


Fut. n. 


6 


6 


g 


d 


d 


8. 


*§ 


Imperfect. 


e 


e 


9 


€ 


e 


e. 


•^ 


Perfect. 


I? 


I? 


n 


n 


1? 


e? 




Pluperf. 


6 , 


x' 


8 


8 


s 


6. 


*i 


Present. 


a 




a 


ft 


a 


a. 


g 


" 


ef Conj.L 


e? 


«? 


c? 


6? 


e? 


a . 


Impert 


6 




e 


6 


S 


8. 


'.H* 

s 


Perfect. 


6 


g 


6 


8 


6 


8. 


QQ 


Pluperf 


i ■ 


i 


i 


1 


i 


i. 



The above table is unavoidably incomplete in not exhibiting at 
the same time the vowel which couples the personal ending with 
the radical or tense ending, and that which, in some cases, unites 
the tense-sign with the radical ; e. g., in the perfect tense of the 
subjunctive, Ug-e-ri'm^ it gives i, which joins the tense-sign to the 
radical, but does not show how the personal endings m, s, /, 4cc., 
are joined to the tense-sign ; and, further, in not distinguishing, 
when it gives either, whether it is the one or the other. 

It is very doubtful if the i of the perfect indicative be not rather 
a characteristic of the tense than a mere formative vowel, aud, ac- 
cordingly, although it has been admitted into the table» it has been 
marked as doubtful. The same mark might have been attached to 
the e of the pluperfect, but both it and the i of the pluperfect in- 
dicative may, with less inconvenience at least, be considered as 
formative vowels. In the present subjunctive of the first conjuga- 
tion, e is marked by a sign of doubt, because it is doubtful whether 
it represents the final vowel of the root, chauged to mark the mood, 
or the connecting vowel, or, which is most probable, is a. contrac- 
tion of the two. 

In order that the connecting vowel may be nu>re satisfaetoxi^ 
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examioed, a second table is added, in which it is presented ziong" 
side of the personal or tense endings. 

Table of thb connkctino Vowel with the Ten9E and Psrsoital 
Endinos. 







Singular. 


PlaraL 1 




letPers. 


adPers. 


SdPers. 


UtPers. 


2dPerB.3dPer8!| 




Present. 


6 


l-S 


I-t 


i-mus 


Mis 


u-nt. 




Imperfect. 


§-bam 


e-bas 


e-bat 


e-b&mus 


e-b&tis 


e-bant. 


Indie. 


Future I. 


a-m 


e-s 


e-t 


e-mus 


€-ti8 


e-nt. 


Perf. and Pret. 


i 


i-sti 


T-t 


T-mua 


i-stis 


e-runt. 




Pluperfect. 


&-ram 


e-ras 


6-rat 


6-rftmu8 


e-ratis 


S-rant. 




Future U. 


6-ro 


6-ris 


6-rit 


6-rimus 


e-rltis 


e-rint. 




Present. 


a-m 


&.8 


a-t 


&-mu8 


a-tis 


a-nt. 


Subj. < 


Imperfect 


d-rem 


6-res 


g-ret 


^-remus 


e-retis 


d-rent. 


Perf. and Pret. 


6-rim 


e-ris 


«-rit 


S-rimus 


e-rltis 


S-rinL 




Pluperfect. 


i>ssem 


i-sses 


i-sset 


i-S86mus 


issetis 


i-ssent 


Imper. Present. 


■■■{ 


6 

i-to 


i-to 


{ 


I-te 
l-tote. 


u-nto. 


!««;« 5 Pr. and Imper. 
^^ i Perfect. &r 


6-re. 












i-sse. 












p. . K Pr. and Imper. 
^"^' 1 Fut. Passive. 


e-ns. 












e-ndus. 












Ger. 


e-ndi. 













The above table has reference immediately to the third conjuga- 
tion or consonant roots, and of these, so far as the perfect and simi- 
larly formed tenses are concerned, only to those which have t for 
the ending of the perfect tense. Those which have si for the end- 
ing of the perfect and preterit, take no connecting vowel between 
the root and the tense endiog, as »crip-»i, serip-seram, scrip-tust &c. 

In verbs which have the radical ending in a, e, and t, contraction 
takes place in the present indicative between the connecting vowel 
and the final vowel of the root, as a general rule, whenever they 
come into contact, the radical vowel being commonly lengthened 
by the influence of the connecting vowel ; e. g. amd-s for ama-i-s^ 
amd-mus for ama-umus, mont-t for mone-i'S ; but ama-t in the third 
person singular seems, from whatever cause, to form an exception, 
in not having been subjected to contraction. In this person the 
connecting vowel was probably not assumed at all, and the length- 
eniug of the vowel was prevented by the sharp sound of the t which 
follows. In the first person singular the o is retained, either with 
contraction, as am-o for ama-Oy or without contraction, as tnane-o, 
nudi'O, In the present tense of the subjunctive of verbs in a, 
there has arisen, probably from contraction between the connect- 
ing vowel and the final vowel of the root, a different vowel, namely, 
c, which, excepting in the third person singular, where it stands be- 
fore «, and probably in the first, is long, as am«.flt, amhs, mO^, 
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&c. The verbs in e and i do not undergo contraction in the pres- 
ent tense of the subjunctive, as mone-am, mone-aSf audi-am, &c. In 
the imperfect tense of the indicative, it is probable that contraction 
occurs in verbs in a and e, and in the subjunctive in verbs in t also, 
as amd'bam, mone-bamt amd-remt moni-remy audt-rem ; but in the in- 
dicative, audi-e-bam. Some instances, however, are met with of 
contraction in the imperfect indicative of verbs in i, aa sci-bam for 
sci-e-bam^ audi-bam for audi-e-bam. 

Formation of the Tenses. — ^The general rule for the formation of 
the tenses is to add to the radical the signs of tense and person 
proper to each. Thus, the root being leg^ the 'imperfect tense is 
formed by adding to it, with the help of the connecting vowel e, the 
endings ba-m^ ba-s, &c., making leg-e-bam, leg-e-bas, &c. But it 
was seen above that the same verb may have two forms of the rad- 
ical, a longer and a shorter, and that certain tenses in such verbs 
are formed upon the longer, and certain upon the shorter form. 
Consequently, it is of importance to observe which form of the rad- 
icals is used by each tense. The classification of the tenses hav- 
ing regard to this object, although previously noticed, may be here 
repeated. 

or augmented root. ^ ^ ^J^^^ j . ^ g^/^^„/.^^ 

2. Tenses having the short- \ f IZ^^^'^^,^ ^I^f-' ^' ^'^"'^''' 
. ® <b. Pluperfect ; e. g. freg-eram. 

®^ '°®'- ( c. Future II. ; e. g. freg-ero. 

The present and imperfect of the infinitive an^ of the participle 
belong to the former class, as do also the gerund and the future pass- 
ive participle ; e. g. frang-ere^ frang-enSf frang-endif frang-endus. 

The perfect, preterit, and pluperfect infinitive belong to the latter 
class, as do also the future active and perfect passive participles, 
and the supine ; e. g. freg-isse, frac-turus -= frag-turus^ frac-tus = 
frag-tus. 

Present Tense. — The present tense ofthe indicative, in the active 
voice, has no separate sign of tense, and is fornied by adding to the 
augmented form of the radical, if the verb have a double root, the 
personal endings, with the connecting vowel ; observing, however, 
that the first person singular, except in the case of sum and inqvAm^ 
does not take the personal ending m, but terminates iq the forma- 
tive vowel o ; e. g. leg-o^ leg-i-s, leg-i't, &c. 

The present of the subjunctive, in the active voice, is distin- 
guished by having the sign m for the first person singular, and by 
having « for the connecting vowel, as leg-a-m^ leg-a-s, leg-a-t, &c. 

L 
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The pretent teiiee, in the passive voice, both in the indicative 
sod subjunctive, is distinjraished only by having the passive sign r. 
as Ug-o-r, leg-e^Uf leg-i-tur, &c. ; Ug-a-r, leg-orris, leg-a-iur, &c. 

The present tense of the imperative mood, in the active voice, is 
without a separate sign for the second person, but employs instead 
the radical, with a vowel-ending e, as leg-e, mitt-e. In a few verbs 
the radical alone is used, as die, fac, due, i. In tbe second form it 
has to, with the connecting vowel I, as leg-i-to. The second per- 
son plural ends in /e, and the second form in tote, both having the 
connecting vowel i, as leg-i-te, leg-i-tote. The third person singular 
ends in to, with tbe connecting vowel i, as leg-l-to : the third person 
plural in rUo, with the connecting vowel u, as leg-u-nto. 

In the passive voice, the second person singular of the impera- 
tive ends in re, r being introduced before e to mark the passive ; 
and the second form has tor, that is, r is added to the active ending 
to to distinguish the voice, as leg-e-re, leg-i-tor. The third person 
singular ends in tor, a like augmentation of the active ending to, as 
leg-i-tor. The second person plural ends in mini, and the second 
form is minor, as leg-i-mini, leg-i-minor. Of the third person plural 
the ending is ntor, a passive augmentation of the active ending ntOf 
as leg-&-ntor. 

In verbs which have tb& radical ending in a vowel, a, e, i, the 
contraction between the connecting vowel and the final vowel of 
the root causes some marked peculiarities of form, especially, in 
verbs in a, as before mentioned. Thus, in these verbs in a, the 
first person of the present retains the formative o, but tbe a of the 
root disappears ; e. g. radical ama, am-o^^ama-o. But verbs in e and 
i retain the final vowel of the root, as mone-o, audi-o. In the second 
person singular, all these verbs suffer contraction, aa amd'S^ama- 
{iys, mone-s, mone-iiys, audi-»r=audi-{i)'S, ^c. Verbs in u do not 
undergo contraction, as acuro, acu-is, &c. 

The peculiar form assumed by the present tense of tbe subjunc- 
tive in verbs in a can be explained only conjecturally ; for, although 
such uncontracted forms as ama-a-m,. &c., readily suggest them- 
selves as being perfectly analogous to Ug-a-m, mone-a-m, audi-a-m, 
they do not occur in actual use. Besides, e, which, according to 
this view, should be contracted from a-\-a and long, is not uniform- 
ly so, as in the first and third persons singular, anie-m, ame-t. The 
same difiiculty, however, as to the length of the vowel, occurs in the 
third person singular of the indicative also in verbs having vowel- 
roots, as amd-t, mone-t, audi-t, which were as likely to undergo con- 
traction^ and have the final vowel lengthened, as were amd-s, moni-s. 
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It woald seem most reasonable to assucae that, in the other 
persons, contraction took place, causing the lengtbenijig of the 
Towel, but that in the first and third persons singular, as was before 
mentioned, this did not occur, probably because of the peculiar con- 
sonant endings m and t. If the connecting vowel was omitted in 
order to leave these forms short, then it would seem to follow that 
e, appearing in these as well as in the long and contracted forms, 
is the final vowel of the root altered to mark the mood. Bopp 
(Vergl. Gr., $ 690) attributes the lengthening of the e in ame-mus, 
&c., to the union of the radical vowel with the connecting vowel t, 
and the shortening of the same vowel in ame-m and ame-t to the 
endings in and /. It would seem, however, almost certain, from 
Ug-ortny mon-e-anh &c., that the connecting vowel for the present 
subjunctive was a, not i, and that it was ordinarily long ; but not in 
the first and third persons singular, as leg-d-s, Ug-a^mus, but leg' 
^'trif Ug-a-t. The latter part of his statement is probably true, and 
is to be referred, possibly, to the sharp sound of ^ and the indistinct 
utterance of m. 

The peculiarities of form in the imperative also, presented by 
verbs in a, e^ and t, may be explaioed on the supposition of contrac- 
tion. Thus amdf moni, audtf compared with leg-ii, appear to be con- 
tracted from ama-e, mone-e, audi-e. 

The following table shows the forms of the present tense that 
actually occur. In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, the 
vowel of the root has been introduced, in the cases in which it has 
been .preserved in use, so far as this could be determined, but, to 
distinguish it, has been marked by italics. 

Table ov the Pbbsbnt Tense . Active. 





3oiij. 


SiDguUor. 


Plural. 1 


{ 


l8t Pers. 1 2d Pers. 


3d Pers. 


l8t Pers. 1 2d Pers. 


.3d Pers. 




rni. 


-d 


--I-s 


-It 


— I-mus 


-I-tis 


-u-nt. 


Indicative.^ 


I. 

Ji. 


-6 
e-6 


e — 8 


-at 

e— t 


a — mus 
e—mus 


a-tis 
e — lis 


a~nt. 
e— nt. 




IV. 


|.« 


I — 8 


t— t 


I — mus 


I— tis 


i-u-nt. 




III. 


-a-m 


-ft-S 


-«a 


-a-mU8 


-a-tis 


-a-nt. 


Sabjnnct. 


I. 


«?-m 




e—t 


«— mus 


e— tis 


e— nt. 


11. 


«-a-m 


e-h-a 


«.fi.t 


e-§-miis 


«-a-ti8 


«-a-nt. ^ 




}^' 


t-B-m 


i-ft-8 


i'irt 


i-ft-mus 


i -a-tis 


»-a-at. 




IK. 




— e 




'- 


— I-te 






-l-to 


-I-to 


— I-t6te 


-u-nto. 




I. 
II. 


• • A 


a 




1 


a— le 




uBpsnt. 


e 


a— to 


a— tote 
e— te 


a— nto. 




e— to 


e-to 


e—tote 


«— nto. 




IV. 


• • 1 


1 

I— to 


t~to 


1 


t— te. 

I— toto 


i-u-nto. 
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The following table of the present tense in thei passire voice does 
not require any separate explanation. 

Table of the Present Tense Passive. 





>iij. 


Singular. 


Plaral. j 


< 


Iflt Pers. 


2d Pers. 


3d Pers. 


Ist Pert. 1 ad Peri. I 3d Pen. 




riii. 


-or 




-g-ris 


-I-tor 


—i-mur 


-l-miQi 


-u-ntur. 


Indie. 4 


1. 


-6-r 




d— ris 


d— tur 


d— mur 


d— mini 


a— ntur. 


II. 


«-6r 




e — ris 


i—tur 


e— mur 


e— mini 


«— ntur. 




IV. 


i-6-r 




i— ris 


i— tur 


1— mur 


I — mini 


t-u-ntur. 




III. 


-a-T 




-a-ris 


-a-tur 


-a-mur 


-a-raini 


-a-ntur. 


Subj. 


I. 


e—T 




e— ris 


e— tur 


e— mar 


e— mini 


e— -ntur. 


II. 


e-a-r 




0-ft-ris 


ea-tur 


ewainur 


e-B-mini e-a-ntur. 




jv. 


i-i-r 




• a-ris 


i-atur 


i- a-mur 


ia-mini i-antur. 




III. 






-g-re 






— 1-mIni 




• • 


— i-tor 


—i-tor 


— i-mlnor -n-ntor. 




I. 
II. 




'\ 


tf— re 




1 

j 


d— mini 


Imper.' 




d— tor 
e-re 


d— tor 


d— minor o— ntor. 
e— mini 




• 


«— tor 


e — tor 


e — minor « — ntor. 




IV. 






i — re 




-: 


1 — mini | 






1 — tor 


?— tor 


1 — minor i-n-ntor. 



Imperfect Tense. — ^The imperfect tense of the indicative, in the 
active voice, is formed by adding to the radical, which is the sanae 
as in the present tense, the tense and personal signs ba-m, ha-s^ 
&c., connected to it by the vowel c, which is long ; e. g. leg-e-batRy 
veni'i bam, frange-bam. Bopp (Vergl. Gr., ^ 526) considers *a, the 
sign of the imperfect, to be the same with the radical bha in the Sans- 
crit abhavam, and to be of the same origin with the Latin fu and the 
Greek pku (^v), and supposes the lengthening of the connecting 
vowel e to be owing to b of the ending followed by a vowel, just as 
is lengthened before r in the genitive plural, as lupo-rum. Pott 
(Etym. F., ii., 662) adopts Bopp's view of the origin of *a, and con- 
jectures that the length of « may be owing to the fancied existence 
of an augment with which it united. 

The imperfect tense of the subjunctive, in the active voice, is 
formed by adding to the same radical as in the present and imper- 
fect indicative the tense and personal endings re-m, rc-», &c., con- 
necting them with the root by the short vowel e, as leg-e-rem, Ug-l- 
resf &c. 

The vowel-roots in a and e regularly undergo contraction, as it 
would seem, in the imperfect of both the indicative and subjunctive, 
the connecting vowel disappearing, and the a and e being retained 
and lengthened, as iimd'bam=ama'{eybam, amdrem=sama-{eyrem, 
mone-bam=mone(eybam, mone-rem=:m<me-{e)-rem. This is rendered 
more probable by the fact that verbs in i, being incapable of such 
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contraction, retain both i and the connecting vowel ; but only in 
the indicatiYei as auii-i'bam, audi-rem. 

In the passive Toice, the imperfect tense has the same formation, 
with the addition of r and its formative vowel, as the sign of the 
voice ; e. g. leg-e-bar, amd-bar, mone-bar, aiuiie-bar, leg-e-rer, amd-reVf 
mone-rer, audurer. 

The following tables of the imperfect tense presents the tense 
and personal endings, with the connecting vowel, wherever it has 
been preserved distinct. In the first, second, and fourth conjaga- 
tions, the radical vowel, also, has been inserted, but, to distinguish 
it, is marked with italics. 





(A.) Tablb op the III 


[PERFECT Active. 




Conj. 


Singular. 


Plural^' I 


lat Pers. 


2d Pen. 


3d Pera. 


lat Pers. 


2d Pers. 


3d Pera. 


riij. 


-S-bam 


-e.bas 


-e-bat 


~e-bamu8 


-ebalis 


-e-bant. 


Indie, j}; 


a— bam 


d-bas 


d— bat 


d— b&mus 


d— batis 


d— bant. 


e— bam 


e— bas 


e— bat 


e— b&rous 


e~batis 


e— bant. 


IV. 


t-e-bam 


t-Sbas 


id-bat 


i-6-bamu8 


t-ebatis 


iS-bant. 


fill. 


-e-rem 


-S-res 


-6-ret 


-6-remU8 


-Sretis 


-S-rent. 


Subj.i ,}• 


d— rem 


d — res 


d— ret 


d— remus 


d— retis 


d— rent. 


e— rem 


e — res 


e— ret 


« — remus 


e— relis 


e — rent. 


I IV. 


1— rem 


1— res 


1— ret 


1 — remus 


»— retis 


» — rent. 





(B.) Table op the Impebfect Passive. 




Conj. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Ist Pers.! 


2d Pera. 


3d Pera. 


lat Pera. | 2d Pera. 


3d Pera. 


nil. 


-e-bar 


-e-baris 


-e-bfttur 


-e-bamur 


-e-bamini 


-e-bantur. 


Indie. ,}• 


dr-bar 


d— baris 


d~batur 


d— bamur 


d— bamini 


d— bantu r. 


e-bar 


e— bans 


e— balur 


e— b&mur 


e— bamini 


«— -bantur. 


liv. 


i-e-bar 


i-^-bSris 


»-6-b&tur 


t-e-bamur 


t-e-bamini 


t-e-bantur. 


[HI. 


- e-rer 


-6-reris 


-g-retur 


-8-rfimur 


-6-remini 


-6-rentur. 


Subj.i jj- 


o— rer 


d— reris 


d-retur 


d— remur 


d— remini 


d— rentur. 


e — rer 


e— rSris 


e — retur 


e — r§mur 


e — remini 


— rentur. 


[iV.li-rer 


i— rfiris 


1 — retur 


t — remur 


i— rfimini 


i— rentur. 



Future I. Tensi.-^The first future of the indicative, in the active 
voice, is formed upon the same radical that is used in the present 
and imperfect, first, by adding, in verbs ending in a consonant, or 
in the vowels i and u, i. e., in verbs of the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the vowel a for the first person singular, and e for the other 
persons, with the personal signs m, s, ^ &,c. £. g. Leg-a-m^ leg i-Sf 
leg-i-t; audi-a-m, audi-e-s, audi-e-t ; acu-d-m, acu-e-St acu-e-t. Sec- 
ondly, in verbs having the radical in a and e, i. e., of the (irst and 
second conjugations, by adding the tense and personal signs ho, bis, 
bi-t, bimus, bi-tis, bunt, in which t, o, and u are formative vowels, 
as in the present leg-o, leg-i-s, leg-u-nt, and b serves to mark the 
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tense. Bopp (Vergl. Gr., 4 662, 626) BHpposes tbe ending bo, hit, 
bit, to be related to the ending bam, bos, bat of tbe imperfect, tfae 
former representing a future, as tbe latter does an imperfect of the 
Sanscrit radical bkii, * to be.' The common future form in am, es, 
et, he considers to be of the same nature with the subjunctive pres- 
ent (^ 692). This opinion is not without its difficulties, and can 
hardly be said to be satisfactory, but furnishes, at least, a plausible 
explanation of these forms, and deserves to be mentioned, though 
it be not adopted. It may be remarked that the subjunctive has no 
form for the future other than what is called the present, which 
should be regarded as a future rather than a present. The first fu- 
ture of tbe passive voice is distinguished only by the usual sign of 
this voice, v^ 

The following tables exhibit the forms of the first future active 
and passive, the final vowel of the root in the first, eecond, and 
fourth conjugations being introduced, but distiogaished by being 
marked with italics. 

(A.) Table or the Fctqrb I. Active. 



Oonj. 


Singular. 


PlunU. 1 


Ist Pen. 


2d Per*. 


3d Pen. 


l8t Per«. 


2d Per*. 


3d Per.. 


riiL 

indic.^ il; 


-ftpin 
d-bo 
e— bo 
i-a-m 


-e-8 
a-bis 
e— bis 


-«-t 
a— bit 
e-bit 
i-6-t 


-6 mu8 
a— bimus 
«— bimus 
t-€-mu8 


*S-ti8 
a-bitis 
«— bitis 
i-e-tis 


-e-nt. 
a— bunt. 
«— bunt, 
i-e-nt. 



(B.) Table of the Future I. Passive. 



Conj. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Ist Per*. 


QdPers. 


3d Per*. 


Ut Pers. 


2d Pers. 


3d Per*. 


indic.^ ,{: 

I IV. 


a—bor 
e— bor 
ift.r 


-eris 
a-beris 
e — bcris 
i-6-ris 


-6-tur 
d— bitur 
e— bitur 
i-e.tur 


-6-mur 
d— bimur 
e— bimur 
i-6-mur 


-e-mini 
d — bimini 
e — bimini 
i- §-mini 


-e-nlor. 
d— buntur. 
e— buntur. 
t-e-ntnr. 



Perfect and Preterit or Aorist Tenses. — ^Tbese tenses, though dif- 
fering in signification, so as to make it a matter of practical conve- 
nience to distinguish them by separate names, are the same in form. 
To save the necessity of often repeating both names, the perfect 
may here stand for both. It is formed from the shorter radical, that 
is unaugmented by the insertion of a formative vowel or consonant, 
by adding to it immediately the proper tense-signs, without an inter- 
vening connecting vowel. These signs are three, viz. : 
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l.i; occurring in conso- 
nanit roots, and in those < 
ending in u. 



ra. With refluplioation of the first conso- 
nam of the radical ; e.g. radical tag 
in tang-o, perfect te-tIg-1 ; radical pel 
|n pell-o, perfect pe-pul-i. 
. Without reduplication, but with a 
lengthening of the Towel of the root ; 
e.g. radical oen in ven-io, perfect ven-i ; 
radical ttd in vid-eo, perfect vid-i ; rad- 
ical leg in leg-o, perfect leg-i. 

2. tet or m ; occurring in the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 
i. e., in roots ending in the vowels a, e, t ; e. g. atna-vi, Conj. I. ; 
mon-ui, radical num in mone-o, Conj. II. ; audi-vii Gonj. IV. 

3. si; occurring in the third conjugation, t. «., in roots ending in a 
consonant or in u; e. g-jung-o, perfect junxi=:jung-si ; die-o, per- 
fect dixi^=dic-si ; nub-Oy perfect nup-si; laed-o, perfect lae'Si=laed' 

The ending in i seemingly corresponds to the Greek second per- 
fect in a (a), as in pe-peg-d (ire-nrfy-a), Latin pe-pig-i and peg-i ; oid-a 
(oid-o, anciently /'otd-a), Latin vid-i ; and to the Sanscrit perfect in 2 ; 
e. g. ta-tap^, Greek re-ra^a. The fact that the ending i is long, 
while the Greek and Sanscrit a is short, can hardly be sufficient to 
set aside the evidence derived from the obvious general correspond- 
ence, and from the admitted identity of such Latin and Greek per- 
fect tenses as oid-a and vid-i. (Gf Pott, i., 23 ; Bopp, Yergl. Gr., 
^ 688, aeqq.) 

The endings vt and m, which are only diJS^rent ways of writing 
the same ending, would seem, at first view, to be merely augmented 
forms of », tt, or v, being inserted in the same way as the Greek a1^ 
pirate, or fc, in verbs ending in p, 6, ph (tt, (3, ^), A, g, ch (/c, y, x)i a^^ 
asi; in verbs ending in a, e, 5, 1, m, n, dy &c. (a, e, o, X, /u, v, d, &,c.). 
That is to say, as the Greek has the forms a, fta, and ha (a, d, ko) 
for the perfect in verbs having different radical endings, so the 
Latin has t, and ui or vi ; and in both languages the letters &, h, u 
or V, were inserted for merely formative purposes. The eioding «t, 
occnrring in verbs with consonant-roots, as scrip-si, is probably the 
same with the Greek aorist first in sa (oa), and the Sanscrit aorist 
«a. And it is worthy of remark, that while in Latin the same verb 
has only one ending for the perfect, either i, or tii or vi, or *i, accord- 
ing to its radical ending, this ending always contains under dile forch 
both a perfect and aorist signification. So that, allowing to s, and 
«t or «t, the sense of the perfect as the proper meaning, and to si the 
sense of an aorist as appropriate to it, there would seem to have 
been an effort of the language, though unsuccessful, to preserve 
distinct forms for these distinct significations. The result was, that 
verbs took t, tet or w, and gave to it both its own proper 
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meaDiDg and that of si ; others took si, and, in like manner, assigned 
to it the proper aorist sense, together with that strictly belonging to 
the perfect. 

It should be mentioned that Bopp (Vergl. Gr., (f 547, ^eqq.) con- 
siders the ending t, as in leg-i, to be either another form of #t, or to 
be connected with the reduplicated perfect, as tutud-i. If it be de- 
rived from si, compensation has been made for the loss ofs by the 
lengthening of the radical vowel. It is more nearly related, he 
thinks, to the aorist forms like epheiua for ephansa {e^a for e^cvoa). 
But that if it be referred to the reduplicated aorist form in Sanscrit, as 
ashishil-am, from shU, the length of the radical vowel may represent 
a latent reduplication, and legi would stand for lelegi, and, by omit- 
ting the / of the root, for leegi. He regards ui or vi as a fragment 
of/tti,/ having been lost, corresponding to the Greek e^hu (e^v), and 
to the Sanscrit abhiU or abhuvam, from the radical bhu, alleging in 
proof, besides the similarity of form, the fact that so many languages 
represent the tenses by combinations of the substantive verb with 
the radical, and especially the Latin possiim=:^pot'Sum, pot-es, &c., of 
which the perfect, he assumes, would be pot-fui. The ending si, 
Sanscrit sa, Greek sa (aa), he supposes to be derived from the Sans- 
crit as, as seen in mmi, asti, &c., and to correspond to the Sanscrit 
aorist in a-si, as vah-O'si, Latin vexit=.veh'sit. 

This view, though plausible, can hardly7be admitted to be satis- 
factory. It scarcely has all the requisites of a just theory. First, 
it is agreed that the endings t, ui or vi, and si, have all the same 
signification ; and admitting for the moment that tU or vi comes 
from /ui, and si from as in asmi, the same as es in esse, that is, from 
substantive verbs, and that the perfect tense is really compounded 
of the radical and the substantive verb, it has not been attempted 
to show that i, with or without reduplication, is from either /ui or 
as, beyond the mere conjecture that i may be another form of ^; 
and this conjecture is more than counterbalanced by the fact that, 
in Greek, both a and sa (a and aa) exist together, the one as an 
aorist, the other as a perfect, with essentially different significa- 
tions. Further, if this omission be overlooked, as perhaps it might 
be just to do, considering the difiSculty and obscurity of the subject, 
yet, even then, supposing that the combination of the radical, say 
scrib, with si from the substantive verb es, Sanscrit as, be sufficient 
to form a proper perfect or preterit tense, namely, one that will ex- 
press completed action in present or in past time, it is not explained 
how the combination of the radical, say lauda, with ui or vi from fuit 
is equally capable of making a perfect or preterit (aorist) tense. 
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For, in the former case, there is the mere radical of the substan- 
tive verb, es or as hardly claiming to be more, united with another 
mere radical to form a perfect or preterit (aorist) tense ; in the lat- 
ter, a perfect tense of the substantive verb, for so fui must be ac- 
counted, combined with a like radical to form the same tense. The 
theory assumes that the substantive verbs are required to make up 
the sign for the perfect tense, and so that they enter into its struc- 
ture, not as mere formative parts, but as elements retaining their 
distinct signification, and yet admits two different forms of substan- 
tive verbs, having very different significations, to combine with rad- 
icals exactly alike, so far as regards the present question, to give 
the same sense. If »', representing merely the radical es ora«, and 
consequently expressing no more than the abstract notion of * be- 
ing,' * to be,' be just fitted, by combining with scribe * writing,' to 
form a perfect or preterit tense, ui or vt, representing /ut, * I have 
been,' can hardly be equally suited to convey the s^me meaning. 
Or, if with Pott (Etym. F., i., 23), si be considered the same with 
the Sanscrit perfect asa, and as having the same signification with 
ui or rt, assumed to be derived from the perfect /ui, it still remains 
to be shown how this sense of * I have been' can be combined with 
a radical expressing incompleted action so as to convey the notion 
of completed action, always contained both in the perfect and pret- 
erit or aorist. And if this union of a perfect tense of the substan- 
tive verb with a radical denoting incompleted action can not furnish 
the sense of either the perfect or preterit, mach less can this mean- 
ing result from the union of the mere substantive idea of ' being' 
with such a radical. Bopp's view, namely, that ui or vi comes from 
the perfect fui, and si from the Sanscrit as in asmi^ Latin es in esum, 
that is, from the simple radical of the substantive verb, is, according, 
ly, not only liable to the objection above stated, that if the union of 
the one form with the radical of a verb constitutes a proper perfect 
or preterit, the other is not fitted to do this ; but to a further or second 
objection, just alluded to, namely, the doubt whether the combina- 
tion of the substantive verb, in either a present or past tense, with 
the simple radical of a verb, can express, conformably to the genius 
of the Latin language, the sense of a proper perfect or of a preterit. 
This radical denotes action, motion, or state abstractly, without the 
notion of time, and without that of completedness ; thus leg, the 
radical in leg-i^ conveys merely the idea of ' reading ;* serib, in scrip- 
sij that of * writing ;' lauda, in lauda-vi, that of » praising.' The idea 
of completedness of the action, common to the perfect and preterit 
or aorist, can not, therefore, be found in the simple radical leg, &c. 
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Nor can it be found in the supposed substantive verb endings si, 
from eg and as^ or, according to Pott, from asa^ and ui or rt, from fui, 
whether taken as mere radicals of the substantive v^rbs, or as per- 
fect or any other past tenses ; for, whatever other sense they may 
have, they can not possibly communicate to the radical of the verb 
with which they may be united the idea of completedness of action. 
Attach • I am,' * I was,* * I have been,' * I had been,' to the mere 
substantive idea of * writing,* so as to form the compounds * I am 
+writing,' * I was+writing,' • I have been+writing,' •! had been-f- 
writing,' just as lauda-\-vi i=fui) and scrip-^-si (=*Mm or esum) are 
assumed to be compounded, and there results no sense approaching 
that of 'I have written.' In the passive voice, where the idea of 
tense is wholly unaffected by voice, and where sum and fui really 
enter into the expression of the perfect and preterit, the ending tus 
or sus is added to the radical to mark the completedness of the ac- 
tion, as in lauda-tus est^ *he has been praised' or *he was praised.' 
It might further be objected that the theory of Bopp is incomplete 
in not accounting for the perfect signification and composition of 
fui itself Does its sense of a proper perfect and preterit, *^I have 
been' and « I was,' come from its radical /w, or from its ending i ? 
If from the former, this sense must be common to all the forms ifl 
which it appears ; and this is manifestly untrue ; if from the latter, 
what more necessity to assume a substantive verb ending from fui 
for any other verb than for the radical /u ? Bopp admits (^ 574) that 
fui is composed offu, the Greek 0v, Sanscrit iAw, and i considered 
as a connective or formative vowel ; that is, it has no sign for the 
perfect tense beside the vowel-ending i. If so, there is in fui itself, 
and, by consequence, in iuiudif &c., a perfect form, made without the 
help of the substantive verb, and the probability is strong that the 
same is true for such forms as laudavi, serif si, d:c. 

The support which Bopp's theory, confirmed by Pott (Etym. P., 
i., 23, seqq.), derives from possum=:pot-sum, pot-es, pot-est, and its 
imaginary perfect pot-fui, is scarcely equal to sustain the weight 
which it is made to bear. Pos-sum, pot-eram, pot-ero, in the present, 
imperfect, and future, are merely compounds of the radical pot, 
'able,' with tenses of «um, and can not fairly be alleged as illustra- 
tions of such organized forms as leg-i, Scrip-si, lauda-vi. The com- 
pounds ;7ro-«um, pro-d-esy prod-esty are of the same kind, mere com- 
pounds ; and, although more exactly to the purpose, as having the 
perfect also a compound, exhibiting /ui distinctly as a part of it, 
pro-fui, yet no one would think of adducing these as a proof that 
the perfect ending in lauda-vi was a fragment of fui The truth is, 
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that the perfect and preterit pot-ui is a truly or^nized tense, having 
the radical pot and the ending ut, and is to be explained independ- 
ently of possum and the other merely compounded tenses, in the 
same way with mon-ui. 

In the formation of the perfect, three things, besides the endings 
of the tense, demand attention, namely^ first, that the endings i, ui 
or vi, and «t, are not assumed indifferently by all roots, some prefer 
ring one ending and some another ; secondly, the difference in the 
length of the vowel of the root when t is used as the ending with a 
reduplication and without a reduplication ; and, thirdly, the changes 
which occur at the point of junction between the radical and tho 
tense-ending when si is the sign of the perfect. 

Assuming i to be the simple and proper sign of the perfect tense, 
at least when compared with ui or m, it naturally occupies the first 
place. And, upon examination, it is found occurring regularly only 
in consonant coots and some in u, or in verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion, as leg-i, freg'i, pepvi-i^ acu-i. Here two cases are to be con- 
sidered, first, that in which the radical is reduplicated, t. «., has the 
first consonant of the root repeated with the first vowel of the root, 
or with the short vowel ^, as tu{n)do, perfect tu-tud-i ; pel{l)Ot pi- 
piU'i. This is by far the smaller class of verbs, and must be learned 
chiefly from practice. Pott (Etyrn. F., p. 23) has marked the fol- 
lowing consonants as those alone admitting reduplication, viz., e,p, 
t, as eado, perfect ce-cid-i; pell-o, perfect pe-puli ; ta{n)g-Ot perfect 
U-Hg'i ; d, as dare^ perfect dS-d-i ; disc-o^ perfect dt-dic-i ; m, as me- 
mln-t, mord-eoj perfect mo-mord-i ; &, as hib-Of Inb-i ; /, as /a//-o, per- 
fect fe-fell-it I being doubled by the accent ; sta-re, perfect stet-iz=z 
»te-stet-i, the final t being introduced as a formative merely ; sp, as 
spond-eot perfect spo-pond-it the s of the root being omitted ; sc, as 
sci{n)d^0t perfect scid^i^ for «e!-cti-i, the s of the root b^ing again 
omitted. 

It should be here remarked, that the radical in the reduplicated 
perfect is uniformly shortt and that, if it has been increased in the 
present and similar tenses by the addition of a consonant, the root 
in the perfect tense recovers its simple form ; e. g. pa{n)g'0, pe- 
pig-i. This remark does not apply to the roots which have properly 
a long vowel or diphthong, as caed-o^ perfect ce-dd-i ; pH-o^ perfect 
pi-ped-i. It is farther to be obsisrved that, in reduplicated perfects, 
a of the root is exchanged for i, as ia{n)g'0, perfect ti^Hg-i ; or for e, 
as pare-Ot pe-pere-i ; that o is exchanged for u, as toll-Oy perfect te- 
HU'i, stis-tul-i ; but also retained, as mord-eo, perfect mo-mord-i. 
When the verb enters into composition, the reduplication natu- 
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rally falls away, because of the difficulty of making it, as atting-o, 
perfect aUtg-i. The only exceptions are do, sto, sisto, disco, jfosco . 
tbas arcumdedi, restiti, &c. Some few have lost the reduplication 
without having entered into composition, aaftd-i from fi{n)d-o, Inb-i 
from bib-o, scid-i from sciin)d-o. (See Krueg.,,^ 112.) 

The second class of perfect tenses in t occurs chJeHy in conso* 
nant radicals, or those belonging to the third conjugation ; and, 
while they employ the root restored to its simpler form, if it has 
been augmented in the present and related tenses, they yet lengthen 
its vowel ; e. g. jac-io, perfect jee-% ; li{nyqu'0^ Greek leip-o {Xetn-o), 
perfect liqu-i ; pa{n)g'0, perfect peg-i, for pe-fig-i ; ru{m)p'0, perfect 
rup-i ; fug'io, perfect fug-% ; i>t(n)c-o, perfect vic-i ; scab-o, perfect 
scdb'i ; acu-o, perfect acu-i. Sometimes, also, these perfect tenses 
exchange a of the root for e long, as dg-o, perfect eg-i ; fdc-io, per- 
fect /cc-t; jdC'io, perfect jic-i; frang'O, perfect freg-i ; pang-o, per- 
fect peg-i and pejng-i ; cap-to, perfect cep-i, bj}t scab-o has the perfect 
9cdb-i. In the compounds of the verbs just mentioned, the present 
commonly takes I for a, and the perfect retains I, as trans-tg-o, per- 
feot trans-cg-i ; effic-io, perfect effec-i. When the radical has e, it is 
retained in the perfect, but lengthened, as emro, perfect em-i ; ed-o, 
perfect ed-i; leg-o, perfect leg-i; clep-o, perfect clepn^ and clep-si ; 
and so of d and u, as fodio, perfect fod-i ; fug-io, perfect fug-i. 
Some of the compounds of leg-o take i for e, but retain e in the perr 
feet, as being a stronger vowel than i, as collig-q, perfect coUig-i. 
So the compounds of emo, as adimo, perfect ademi ; perimo, perfect 
perimi. (See Weissenb., ^ 114.) 

The radical in thi? class of perfect tenses ends in r, g, qu, ^3 foe-' 
io, pang-o, linqu-,o ; in d, nd, t, as ed-o, scand-o, vert-o, but stert-o com- 
monly has the perfect stert-ui ; in tn, b, as em-o, bib-o ; in rr, II, as 
verr-o, vell-o ; and in u and v, as acu-o, metu-o, tribu-o, solv-o, voh-o. 
In no'Sco, perfect no-vi, it may be doubted whether v belongs to the 
ending or to the root, seeing that the radical probably ended, orig- 
inally, in V, corresponding to the English w in the same root know. 
. In many cases, the radical, in the present and similar tenses, ad- 
mits an augmentation by the insertion of t after jc, g, d, p, as fac-i-o, 
fug-i'O, fod-i-o, cap-i-o ; or by the insertion of n before c, g, d, as 
vi{n)c-o,fra{n)g-o,fun{d)-o; and of m before ;», as ru(m)p-o. 

Of roots ending in a of the first conjugation, lavo, lava-re, has both 
lav&'vi and Idv-i, forming the perfect in i from the simple radical 
lav. The supine has lau-tHm=lav-tum, and le-tum, and the infinitive 
lav-ire and lavd-re. Juvo, juvd-re, has the perfect juv-i, and the sa- 
pine ju-tum. 
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Of the roots ending in e and belonging to the second conjagation, 
some, form the perfect from the unaugmented root by adding i and 
lengthening the vowel of the radical, viz., a into d, d into 5; Thus 
a number having « (u) for the final consonant of the root ; e. g. 
cdv-e-o, perfect eao-i ; fav-e-o, perfect fdv-i ; fdv-e-Ot perfect fiv-i ; 
mav^-o, perfect mov-i ; vdv-e-o, perfect vov-i ; pav-e-o, perfect pdv-i ; 
ferv'e-o, perfect ferv-i and ferb-ui ; conntve-Of perfect connto-i and 
connion. (See Weissenb., ^ 110« 2.) But in these verbs the proba- 
bility is, that the ending of the perfect was properly ui, and that u 
was emitted because of the difficulty of repeating distinctly the same 
u sound that formed the ending of the radical. Thus the proper 
form of eav-i or eau-i was probably cau-ui, the pronunciation of 
which, if represented in English letters, would be something like 
cavf-ici. Several verbs, also, having the root ending in d before e, 
form the perfect in t, as sed-e-o, sed-i ; prand-e-o, prand-i ; strid-e-o 
find strid-o, strid'i. (Weissenb., ^ 110, 4.) 

Of roots ending in i and belonging to, the fourth conjugation, veni-o^ 
venire, has the perfect in i, with the radical vowel lengthened, 
namely, ven-i. Reperi-Of reperi-re, has the perfect in i, but with the 
vowel of the root short, namely, repe-ri ; so comperi-o, comper-i. 
(Weissenb., ^ 117,4.) 

The almost entire uniformity with which the vowel of the radical 
is lengthened when the ending of the perfect is i without reduplica- 
tion ; the correspondence of the Latin with the Greek perfect, which 
is uniformly reduplicated when the root begins with a consonant 
capable of reduplication ; and the fact that Latin verbs that are not 
reduplicated begin either with vowels or with consonants incapable 
of reduplication, with few exceptions, as coepi, &c. (Pott, Etym. 
F., i., 24), lead to the conjecture that the reduplicated is the origin- 
al form of the perfect in Latin, and that the length of the vowel in 
the perfect not reduplicated is due to an attempt to make compen- 
sation fer the absence of the reduplication. (See Bopp, Vergl. Gr., 
^ 547, 648.) But this conjecture is not sustained by the few cases 
in which the reduplication is known .to have been lost, as tiUi, and 
must, perhaps, be considered as doubtful. The lengthening of the 
vowel may be compared with the change of the radical vowel so 
common in German and English past tenses, as denk-en, dach-te, 
think, thought ; seh-en, sake, see, saw. 

The second ending of the perfect and preterit is that in ui or in, 
which, as before stated, are only different ways of writing the same 
form. This ending is probably an augmentation of the simpler end- 
ing i, the V or V being inserted as a formative letter, namely, to con- 
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neot the ending with the radical. The ending vt occnra mostly in 
Towel radicals, namely, in a, e, and i, belonging to the first, second, 
and fourth conjugations, as Utuia-vitfle-vit nudi-vi ; and ut is attached 
to sQch consonants as seem most naturally to admit the half Towel 
sound of 10, which u in ui most probably represented, viz. : a. Labials, 
ft b, m, as cuimybo, perfect eub-ui ; rap-i-Oy rap-ui ; ttrep-Oy strep^ui ; 
Mjr-t-d, «a^ut and gapi-ffi ; trem-o, trem-ui ; fnm-o, frtm-ui ; gem-o, 
gefU'^u b. Liqnids, /, n, r, #, nt, pa, as cotmU-o, consul-ui ; al-o, td- 
ui; col-0, cU^ui ; Mon-o, aonryi; 'gign-o=^gx^gtn'0, gen-ui; pon-o, poi- 
ttt, said to be from potinoy posivi (Krueg., ^ 183 ; Pott, Etym. F., it. 
279), but more probably formed like the Greek pAa«ma=^Aa(n)-<- 
ma {^fia=^V'a-fia), namely, by inserting a formative «, before 
which n is dropped ; Mr*o, gtr^ui ; cens-e-o, eetu-ui ; pins-o, pins-tii ; 
depS'Ot deps'ui. c. A liquid followed immediately by a mute, nd, sc, 
hMfrtnd'O, frend-ui ; compesc-o, eompeic-ui. d. The hard mutes, t, e, 
with et and z, as sUrt-o, aUrt-ui ; met-o, tness-ui, in which example 
9 has usurped the place of t, and been doubled by the stress of the 
voice ; neet-o, nex-ui=nec{t)-mi, in Which s has been assumed as a 
formative, before which t has been dropped, as in ruxua^s:itee{i)iui, 
or has supplied the place of / ; mtc-o, mU-ui ; elie-i-o, elie-ui ; bat 
oUiciot pellicio, iUicio, have allexij dec. ; tex-Oj tex-ui. e. In the per- 
fect of verbs in «co, called inehoativat the ending ui is added to the 
simpler root : aeese-o, radioal a^, perfect ac-ui ; evatuse-o, evan-ui ; 
so that these verbs may be referred, according to the final conso- 
nant of the simpler radical, to the classes above mentiooed. (For a 
list of such verbs, see Krueg. 6r., ^ 124.) 

It should be remarked that some verbs which, in the present and 
other tenses that belong to the same class, have the root ending in 
a, or belong to the first conjugation, form the perfect and the related 
tenses by adding m to the> shorter root, unaugmented by a, and may, 
accordingly, be regarded as having two roots ; e. g. erepa-re, perfect 
crep-ui ; euba-re, cub^i, as if from eu{m)bo ; doma-re, dom-ui ; friea- 
re, frie-ui ; mica-re, mie-ui ; but dimiea-rt, dimica-vi ; neca*re, nec-ui ; 
plica-re, plie^ui ; sona-re, son-ui ; eeea-re, eec-ui ; tond-re, ton-ui ; 
veia-re, vet-ui. Lata and juvo have been already noticed. 

The verbs in e, or those belonging to the second conjugation, form 
the perfect by adding ui to the shorter root, unaugmented by e, as 
mon-e-o, mon-tu ; doc-e-o, doc-ui. Comparatively a few only retain e 
in the perfect, which they form in vi, viz., jU-o, fii-m ; nc-o, ni-vi; 
deU-c, dtli-vi ; eomple-o, eomple-tn ; tie-o, vifvi ; the compounds of 
oU'O, *I grow;' aboU'O, aboH-vi ; adoU-seo, adole-vi; but adole-o, *l 
burn incense/ adol-ui ; absole-o,, absole-vi. Oie-o or ol-o and oU-sfo, 
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* I smell,' have ihe perfeet cl-m^ and the infinitire cle^re and oZ-^c. 
(See Weiasenb., ^ 110, 1.) The facta would aeem to justify the 
opinion that the e of the second conjagation is really formative, irery 
much like i infac-i-Oy dec., in the third conjugation ; differing, how. 
ever, in this, that the « is retained in the infinitive present and im- 
perfect, while t is not: hence monl-re, ioce-re=:m&ne'ere, doee-ere. 
On t^e other hand, e in JU^Ot ne-o, dtc, is radical. 

It has been noticed already that verbs in e which, have v fbr the 
last consonant of the root, and consequently end in v when « is re- 
moved, apparently have t akme for the ending of the perfect, and 
lengthen the vowel of the root, as cave-Ot cav-i. It was explained, 
also, that the perfect really ended in »t, the u having been omitted 
becaase it could not be conveniently uttered distinctly after the 9 or 
u at the end of the root. 

A few verbs having ui at th^ end of the root in the present tense, 
and retaining it in the infinitive, and hence referred to the fourth 
conjugation, have the perfect formed by adding % to the simpler root, 
«. e., the root without the formative t, as amtV-t-o, perfect afiAc-ui 
and amixi ; aper-i-o, aper-ui ; Ofir-i-o, oper'td ; tal-uo, taUui. Some 
consonant roots form the perfect in vt, with the insertion oft at the 
end of the root, as p€^&, pet-ire, peti-vi and petit ; cup-i-Oy cup-ere, 
cup-i'ti, (See Krueg., ^ 123, 129.) 

The third ending of the perfect tense is in si, which is probably 
the same as the Greek aorist in sa (<ra). With some apparent excep- 
tions of roots which, in the |[>resent, &c., have e after the last con- 
sonant, as aug't'Of and which are referred to the second conjugation, 
and of some roots in i, referred to the fourth conjugation, as eoncut- 
uot concu-ssi, it occurs in consonant roots belonging to the third con- 
jugation. These consonant endings of roots are, a. c, A^oA, g, ^u, 
v=rc or g, as dic-o, dixi^^ic'si ; trah'0=trach'Of traxi^=ztrack-si ; reg-Oj 
rexi=reg-si ; eoqu-o, eoxi=coqU'Si ; ungu-Of unxir=ung'$i ; vvo-o^ vixi 
=vtc-»t ; sometimes with e at the end of the root, or with n inserted 
before the final consonant, as aug-e-o, auxi^aug-si ; Jing-o, ftnxi= 
fing-si; b. d, t, in some oases with e or t inserted after the last con- 
sonant *, e. g. elatid-0, clau'Si=reUud'Si ; ard-t-Ot ar-n-=zard'Si ; mitt-o, 
nti'9v=mit'8i, the t in the present^ &c., having been doubled by the 
accent ; conctU-i-o, coneu^sn, the 9 being doubled by the accent; e. 
bt p, m, sometimes with e ovi introduced at the end of the root, aa 
•ep-i'O, sep'9i;jttb'e'0, jvrsaizzijuibysri, s being doubled; com-o, 
eomp-ei, p being a euphonic insertion; d. r, /, as haer-e-Of hae-n, 
haar-i-o, hau-*h where r has been dropped before s; vell-o, mtl-n; 
pdiro, pul'gi, the e of the root being exehanged for u in the perfect, 
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and the simple root with a single I being employed. The doobling 
of the / in the present, &jo., is caused by the accent falling on iL 

If the Terbs which have < or t at the end of the root in tbe pres- 
ent and related tenses, and yet have si in the perfect, be considered 
examples of double roots, e and i being formative, as in fidge-o, fid- 
«t, fidc-i'O, fid-sij it might be said that the perfect ending «t, inas- 
much as it is always added to the root deprived of e or i , is exclu- 
siyely confined to consonant radicals, namely, to those ending, as 
above seen, in c, (c)*, g, qu, v for cor g; p, 6, m ; r, /. 

The endings of the perfect tense being added immediately to the 
root, that in si, upon being thus attached lo consonant endings, 
causes certain changes in them, or forms with them combinations, 
which deserve to be mentioned, although they are easily referred to 
the common etymological rules. 

a. When n is added to roots ending in c, (c)A, g, qu, v for cor g,9 
unites with these consonants to form x, which is only another form 
of writing c-^9, cA-f-«, g-\-8, qy^9 ; e. g. dic-o, dixiz^dic-ai ; tmh-o, 
radical track, perfect traxi^=ztrach-n ; reg-o, r€xi=reg'9i ; fing-o, finri 
s:sfing'8i ; coqu-o, coxi^=eoqu-n ; viv-o, vixi=:vic'n. And so when 
the radical has received, in the present and other tenses formed from 
the same root, an addition of e, i, or u ,* e. g. luc-e-o, luxi^zluc-ti ; 
aug-e-o, auxi:=aug-si; sanc-'i-o, sanxi:=isane-8i ; txttng-u-o, extiftxi= 
exting'Si. 

In certain cases, however, tbe consonants e, g, qu, instead of 
uniting with t to form x, are dropped before that letter. Thus c, 
immediately preceded by the diphthong au, is dropped before s ; e. g. 
rauc-i-o, ra»-«t ; and in the same way, g and qu, immediately pre- 
ceded by the liquid 2 or r ,* e. g. alg-e^o, al-si ; mulg-e-o, mul-si ; fulg- 
CO, fid-ti, with which compare ful-men ; ^parg-o, spar-ti ; torqu-e-o, 
tor-si. In sparg-o (cf. Gr. arreip-u, e-anap-ffv) and in torqu-e-o (cf 
Latin tor-nut, Greek rop-tvc), the perfect seems to be formed upon 
a shorter root, viz., spar, tor. (See Krueg., ^ 113, 1, Anm. 2, and 
not. 2.) And where e, g, and qu have been actually rejected, it is 
owing to tbe harshness of the combinations rg-^s, Ig+s, 6lc. 

It has been mentioned in the case of trak-o, that the radical prob- 
ably ended in ch, c having been dropped and h alone retained. This 
is seen in the participle trac-tus, where the aspiration h has been 
thrown off, and c alone retained ; and in the English corresponding 
radical drag, in which ^ holds the same place with ck, while in draw 
the guttural has been dropped, and the softer sound ofw substituted. 
In vir-o, vixi^=:vic-sii the root vie, seen also in vie-tus, has taken a 
guttural e, or, perhaps, more probably g, instead of the semi- vowel 
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V (to). The same thing is seen in conntve-o, cannixi=:eonnig-st. Com- 
pare nix^mig-M, ni(n)g'Ct with the genitive nvo-is and the adjectiyes 
mv-alitt niv-osug. {^e Pott, Etym. F., i., 121.) In fluxi=fluc'8i, 
from JUirO, the radical, as seen also in fluc'tus, has assumed c as an 
addition to the simple root^u (English flow), found besides in flu- 
or, flu-men ; just as fnig-ts and fruc-ius have added g to the root 
found in fru-or, frurmentum. The perfect struxi = struc-si, from 
9trv^, furnishes an example of the same kind. The simple root 
atru is seen also in in-ttrv^mentum, and is the same radical with ster 
in »ter-no, Greek stor-numi {aTop-wjii), English strew, strow, straw. 
(See Pott, Etym. F., i., 225, who refers sttr-no and stru-o to the 
Sanscrit radical stri, as in siri-nomt, *sterno.* In ger-o, perfect 
ges'si, r has probably yielded its place to s, as m fumos for honor. 

b. Roots ending in d, t. When si is added to roots ending in d, t, 
these consonants are dropped, and either the vowel of the radical, 
if short, is lengthened, as mitt-o, radical mit, perfect mi-si=ffli(t)-si , 
divid-o, divl-si=divi(d)-8i ; or the s is doubled by the stress of the 
Yoice, as ced-o, ce-ssi=ce(d)si ; concut-i-o=:con^-quat-io, concu-ssi 
=concu(t)-si. In the same way, when the radical has been aug- 
mented in the present, &c., by e, as ard-e-o, ar-si=ar(d)^si ; or by 
t, as sent-i-o, 8en-si=8en(t)-8i. 

e. Roots ending in b, p, m. When si is added to roots ending in 
6, p, m, p remains unchanged, but b is hardened into p, as scrib-o, 
scrip-si ; nub-o, nup-si ; and m is either dropped, as prem-o, pre-ssi, 
the s being doubled by the accent ; or, more commonly, p is assumed 
before s to represent a labial sound almost inevitably produced in 
uttering m before s, as dem-o, dem-p-si ; sum-o, sum-p-si. (Of 
Krueg., 4 113, 5.) 

d. Roots in r, /. Roots in r, upon the addition of si, drop r, as 
haer-e-o, hae-si ; haur-i-o, hau-si. The few in /, which commonly 
have / doubled in the present, &c., have si added to the simple root, 
and exchange e of the radical for u, as veil-o, vul-si ; participle vul- 
sus or vol-sus. 

The perfect tense of the subjunctive has the enaings rim, wtrim or 
verim, serim, answering respectively to the endings of the perfect in 
the indicative, t, ui or in, and both in reduplicated and unreduplicated 
forms, takes the connecting vowel e. The radical remains the 
same as in the indicative, and the same changes at the point of con- 
junction are caused by the addition, of serim. E. g. Leg-i, leg-d- 
rim ', p^-pu1-i, pe-piil-e-rim ; lauda-vi, lauda-verim ; mon-ui, mon.u- 
Srim ; fle-vi, fle-verim ; audl-vi, audi-v^rim ; quie-sco, quie-vi, quie- 
▼Srim ; scrip-si, scrip-sSrim ; reg-o^ rexi, rex-e-rim = reg- serim ; 
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coKi, eox4rims=ooqii-8Srim ; mi-ei, mi-48riiii==mi(t>-serun ; hae-ai, 
hm ■Brim hin(r) iflnm ; hanr-i-o, haii-«i, haa-Berinis=baQ(r)-«griiiL 

The perf€Ct unse of the ptusive voice beiog eompoanded of the par- 
tidple io Utt or «i», and the sabatantiTe verb sum, esty es, &c., or 
fmi,fiiitti,fiuif &c., for the indicative, and sim, m, sit, See., orfw- 
trim, futriM^ futrit^ dec., for the snbjuncliTe, requiKs no explanation 
of ita finmation beyond the acooont of the participle to be afterward 
ghren. The gender and number of the participle will vary, of coarse, 
to eoneapond to the gender and number of the aubject of the veib. 

Tba loUowiag tablea exhibit the inflections of the perfect and 
preterit tenaea of the verb in the active and passive voices. 

(A.) Table of the Perfect and Preterit Active. 



ftingnlar. 



0<m).', It PW. |ad Pctb. pd Pera. 



PluraL 



latPen. 



2d Pen. 



3d Pen. 



@ 



if""* 

•l-si 
L. «-vi 

' If- 



•8U I — ^i-t 

— ui-«ti 1— ui-t 

-tif-t 

o-Ti-sti |d-vi-t 

e-Ti-sti le-vi-t 

— oi-8ti |--ni4 

i-vi-«titi-'vf-t 

(See Ck>nj. la). 

-riml — 6-ria |— -ng-rit 



.poe-ns I- oi-iit 
I (^ — ■e-nni|--8£-n8 |— aS-ht 
L; «-v6-rima-v€-ri8 d-vg-rit 



C e - TS-rim-e-vg-riB l«-Tg-rit 
f — o«-fiinf-u«-ri8 (- ud-ht 
i I - ▼g-nm.i -Tg-ris (i - ▼6-rit 
' — 8g-rim (See Conj. III.). 



— i-mas 
■ui-inus 
— si-mu8 
a*vl-ina8 
e-vi-mus 
— Dl-mas 
t-iri-inas 

— S-ilmas 

— se-ifiniis 
d-Tg-iimns 

-ne-rimus 
t-Tg-iinms 



-istis 
— ui-8tis 
— si-stis 
d-vi-stis 
vi-stis 
ui-stis 
i-Yi-etis 



— S-iitis 
-nS-iltiB 
-litis 
d-Tg-iTtis 
e-v6-iftie 
-nS-iftis 
i-v6-ritifl 



— e-ront (e-re). 
-ue-runt(ue-re). 

se-rant (se-re). 
d-ve-rant (ve-re). 
«-ve-rant (ve-re). 

ue-rant (ue-re). 

vg-rnnt (vS-re). 

— e-rint. 
nS-nnt. 

— eg-iint. 
d-vg-iint. 
«-y6-rint. 
-ug-iint. 
i-vS-tint. 



(B.) Table of the Perfect and Preterit PASbivs. 





Do-j. 


Siiigolii,. 


PIunL 


< 


IttPenon. 


IstPerton. 




m. 


( — tas, dec, sum and fal 

—SOS, &€., " 


— ti, dec, ^raos and foimvia. 




— «i,d6C., " 


Ind]c< 


I. 


d-tos,dcc., " 


d-ti, dtc, " " 


II. 


ie-tu8,d«:., " 
^-ni«,&c., " 


e-ti, dec, «* *• 




-i-ti, dtc, « 




IV. 


i-ms.&c, «* " 


«-ti, dec, " « 




in. 


c —tas, dec^ sim and ftierim 


— ti, dec, simna and faennma. 




—si. dec, » 


Snbj. 


I. 


d-tns, dec, " «• 


d-ti, dec, " 


a 


e-t08,d6C, «• « 
H[-ta8,dcc, ** " 


e-ti, dec, « ' 




-l-ti. dec, ** 




[iv. 


l-tU«.d6C, « " 


i-ti, dec. " 



Pluperfeet Taue. — ^The pluperfect tense in the indicative mood 
of the active voice has three forma, answering to the three forms 
of the perfect and preterit, via. : 
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1. irmm ; ooemrtng in 
coB«onant roots, 
and belongioff to 
Conj. III. 



fa. With Tedttplication ; oorrcepDnding'^to the 
redupiioated perfect in i, ami ooc^urriog in 
the same verbs ; e. g. toll-o, te^tuli, pluper- 
fect te-ttU-eram ; tang-o, te-tig-erain. 
b. Without reduplication ; corresponding to 
the nnreduplicated perfect in t, oocurring 
in the same verbs, and having the vowel 
of the root lengthened in the same way ; 
e. g. leg'Oi leg-i, pluperfect leg-eram. 

2. ueram and veram ; corresponding to the perfect in ui and vi ; oc- 
curring in the same verbs, mostly in vowel roots, but also in 
some consonant roots that have ui in the perfect ; an^ belonging 
chiefly to Conj. I., II., and IV. ; e. g. amd-vU amd-veram ; fie-vi, 

JU-veram ; mone-Ot mon-^ui, mon-ueram ; aiidi-vit audt-veram ; oc- 
eutnb'Ot occub-uit occub-uerom ; obmutesc-o, obmut-ui, obmut^ueram. 

3. aeram ; corresponding to the perfect in si ; occurring in the same 
verbs, mostly in consonant roots, and belonging to Conj. III. 
The ending seram, beginning with>, and being added immediate- 
ly to the root, causes the same changes, when it comes into con- 
tact with the final consonant of the root, that ei does ; e. g. die-o, 
dixit dixeram^^diC'Seram ; reg^o^ rexi, rexeram==Teg'aercmi ; co^u-o, 
coxi, coxtTam^^oqu-aeram ; scrib-Ot acrip-ai, acrvp-aeram. 

Bopp (Vergl. Gram., ^ 644, seqq.) and Pott (Etym. Forsch., i., 
274) consider the pluperfect sign eram to be the imperfect of the 
substantive verb ^um. Thus/ueram would be composed oifur^-er- 
am^ or, as Bopp thinks more probable, of fue'-\-ram=::zfui'\^ram^ t, the 
final vowel of /mi, being exchanged for e before r, as in amaveram. 
This theory, to be satisfactory, requires, it would seem, that the 
Tadical to which the imperfect (pluperfect ?) of the substantive verb 
eram is added, shall be, not merely the simple radical /», but a form 
marking completed action, and so equivalent to fui ; otherwise the 
compound will not give the sense of the pluperfect. And this Bopp 
virtually admits, in representing the compound to be Aie (=fai)4- 
ram (=eram). In reduplicated forms, as tetig-eram, the difficulty, 
which 80 obviously requires explanation, is seemingly removed by 
considering the reduplication equivalent to completed action, as in 
Greek it unquestionably is. So, likewise, in the nnreduplicated 
form in t, as leg-i, if the lengthened vowel, like the change in the 
radical vowel in English, as brings brought^ be regarded as a suffi- 
cient sign of completed action, necessary to the sense of the perfect 
and preterit, the addition of the imperfect (pluperfect 1) eram to this 
may be considered sufficient to make the compound required to 
express at least past time with com|)leted action. In verbs, also, 
having the perfect in ui or m', the radical to which eram is added, as 
amav-eramt or, according to Bopp, amave-ram, will' be a perfect or 
preterit, marking completed action, and this whether ni or vf be as- 
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tamed to be a merely augmented form of t, or, following Bopp's 
tbeoty, be regarded as a fragment of /«t. Only it must be taken 
for granted that the final vowel of ut or vi has been dropped, so that 
V or 9 alone shall mark the perfect or preterit^ or the statement of 
Bopp must be admitted, namdy, that the formation of the pluperfect 
was atnaoe'Tam for amavi-ram, the e of eram being lost. In pluper- 
fect tenses formed from perfects in si, as dixeram=dic-Meram, s of 
si must be assumed to mark completed action, or here again the 
radical of the pluperfect must end in se for si, as dics€'ram=dixeram. 
After giving to Bopp*s theory the fall benefit of such explanations, 
and admitting its general plausibility, it is right to state that |t is 
attended by very great difficulties. To say nothing of the assump- 
tion that f at the end of fui, though the proper sign of the perfect, 
and apparently necessary to the form, even in reduplicated tenses, 
is exchanged for e, the statement is involved that eram, regarded as 
an imperfect of the substantive verb, and expressing, therefore, 
merely past time and a state of being, without the idea of com- 
pletedness, by being united to a radical denoting completed action, 
conveys the sense proper to the pluperfect, namely, that of com- 
pleted action in relative past time. But laudaveram, if thus com- 
posed, should signify * I was one that praised,' not ' I had been one 
that praised.' If, to meet the difficulty, eram be said to be a plu- 
perfect tense, as it was above shown that it really is, when the 
tenses of #wfn were under consideration, then, in the way of Bopp's 
theoiy, a second and greater difficulty presents itself. If eram be a 
pluperfect tense, it must be made up of e, the radical in esum, e-^, 
est, and of ram, the sign of the pluperfect. And if ram be of itself 
the sign of the pluperfect, and it can hardly be imagined to be here a 
fragment of eram, then it will probably be the same elsewhere, only 
it will be attached to a form which already marks completed action 
or state. Thus in fueram, if e be considered a connecting vowely 
fu will represent, not the mere abstract notion of being, but a state 
of being the result of generation, or what is completed, as e^ does 
in Greek ; laudaveram will be composed of the perfect or preterit rad- 
ical laudav, i being dropped, and of the sign of the pluperfect ram^ e 
being a connecting vowel. Or, if e may be the substitute of the final i 
of the perfect, as Bopp assumes, the composition mllhelaudave-ram. 
Or, lastly and most simply, ram may every where, as in eram of the 
substantive verb, of itself represent the idea of relative past time 
proper to the pluperfect, so as to be competent to convey this when 
added to the radical reduplicated, or -having its vowel lengthened, 
and thus expressing completed action. Jlccording to this last view» 
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€ram is anomalous in wanting tbe sign of completed action ; bat 
this was, perhaps, to be expected in a verb which has in other 
forms also suffered so considerable changes from the usual forms ; 
fueram must be considered to mark completed action by the radical 
form fu, as it does in fu-ero, fu-isse ; and such pluperfect tenses as 
pfpuleram, legeratn, laudaveranit momierami dixeram^ will have to be 
regarded as denoting such action by the radical already so employed 
in the perfect, whether it be pepulf leg, laudav, tnonu, dies, the e be- 
ing a mere connecting vowel, or pepulh lavdavi, &,c., i having been 
exchanged for e. Tbe former would seem to be more probable, 
from the formation of the Greek pluperfect in eiv^ iiv, and xeiv, which 
appears, as much as the augment, to be independent of tbe perfect 
sign a, retaining only the radical and reduplication common to both, 
with the aspirate k and k introduced in the same verbs only in which 
the perfect has them. In other words, the Greek pluperfect is 
formed by adding to the reduplicated root, or sign of completed ac- 
tion, an augment and an ending which are different from and in- 
dependent of the perfect tense-ending, so that it has, in common 
with the perfect, only the sign of completed action, namely, the re- 
duplicated radical, or, strictly speaking, the reduplication. So, prob- 
ably, the Latin pluperfect, marking the sense of relative past time 
by its proper ending ram, employs, as'the sig:a of completed action, 
a certain form of the radical, either reduplicated, or, when not redu- 
plicated, usually marked by other means common to it and the per- 
fect, and does not require for its formation tbe perfect tense-ending i. 
The sum of what has been said is, that eram, considered. as an 
imperfect tense, can not be so compounded with the radical of the 
perfect or preterit tense as to give the proper sense of the pluper- 
fect, and that Bopp's theory is herein unsatisfactory.' That \feram 
be considered a pluperfect tense, and the requisite sense for the 
supposed compound be thus gained, then it will result that the end- 
ing ram, having the meaning of the pluperfect, or, at least, of rela- 
tive past time, in eram, will have the same meaning as an ending 
for any other verb, and, consequently, that there is no necessity for 
having recourse to eram to find the origin of this termination, or, 
rather, that nothing whatever is done toward finding its origin by 
having recourse to eram, seeing that the question is. only shifted 
from the ending occurring in one verb to the same ending occurring 
in another verb, for example, from ram in Ug-e-ram, to ram in e-ram. 
The pluperfect tense of the subjunctive, in the active voice, has 
likewise three endings, attached to tbe same radical that was em- 
ployed in the perfect, viz. : 
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1. issem ; occnrring 
in consonant roots, 
and belonging to 
Conj. III. 



'a. With reduplication; corresponding to the 
reduplicated perfect and pluperfect in i and 
eratn^ and having the same short root ; e. g. 
ietig-h tedg-eram, teOg-issem ; toU-o, tetvl-i^ 
tetUl-eram, tetul-utem. 
b. Without reduplication ; corresponding to 
the perfect and pluperfect in i and eram 
without reduplication, and ha>.Yig the 
vowel of the root lengthened ; e. g. Ug-o, 
leg-it leg-eram, leg-issem. 

2. visgem and visaem ; corresponding to the perfect and preterit in 
ui and vh and to the pluperfect in ueram and veram, and occurring 
in the same verbs, viz., mostly in those having vowel-roots, and 
belonging to Conj. I., II., and IV. ; but also in some consonant 
roots which have the perfect and pluperfect indicative in ui or vi, 
and ueram or veram^ as laudd-vifJaitdd-veram, laudd-vissem ; fle-vi, 
fle veranit fle-vitsem ; mon-uit mon-ueranif monuissem ; occu{m)b-o, 
occub-uiy occub-ueram, occub-uissem. 

3. sissem ; corresponding to the perfect and ploperfect in ai and si- 
ram, and occurring in the same verbs, viz., mostly in those hav- 
ing consonant roots, and belonging to Conj. III. Sissem^ begin- 
ning with «, causes the same changes, when brought into contact 
vnth the final consonant of the root, that si and seram do ; e. g. 
die^f dixi, dkteram, dixissem^zdie-sissem ; reg-o, rexiy rexeram, rex 
iasem:=reg'aissem ; coqu^o, coxi, coxeram, coxiasem=::coqU'Sissem; 
scrib-o, scrip-si, scrip-seram, scrip-sissem. 

The pluperfect tense in the passive voice is compounded of the 
participle in tus or su^, and the substantive verb eram andfueram, for 
the indicative, and essem eaad/uissem for the subjunctive, and does 
not require a separate examination of its formation. It is difilcult 
to mark any distinction in signification between the pluperfect 
formed with eram and essem, and that formed with /ueram and /uit- 
sem. (See Krueg., ^ 450, Anm. 2.) If eram and essem be pluperfect 
tenses equally with/tterom &nd/uissem, this identity of signification 
is not remarkable. 

The following tables exhibit the forms of the pluperfect tense : 
(A.) Table of the Pluperfect Active. 



COTJ. 


aiagul&r. 


nural. 




Tit Port. 


ad PcHL i 3d Peri. 


lie PenL j ^ Pen. 


^Pert. 




111 


t— fe^ram 


— eraa 


— 6^ rat 


— e-mmufi 


-^^-mtis 


— #-raTit 


0) 
5^ 


**^,J-a*-ranj 


— sfiras 


^fi£ tjJt 


—S6* ramus 


-&£ mtb 


— a45rant. 


'J 

■3 » 


1 * B'Vfi ram 


a-Tt-ras 


av&.rat 


a ve^rimus 


rt-vi^^ratis 


a-Y^-t^nt. 


■n 


J. Ur-vo-ram e-vi-ras 


«.Tf4-rat 


ff-v|i'iimus 


r-Te-rfttia 


# 'Tenant. 


i 


- ue-faL 


-Ul^-ramus 


^ue-rEtis 


-Hi not. 


^ 


[V. i-t^^ram i-vg^ras 


1 -ve rat 


i'^a-rimua 


1 -verilifl 


i-vft-rant. 


9 


in 




— i-8set 


— *ifl9emus 


-'^Uaetia 


i-Bsent. 


"^ 


— BL-sset 


— BivsaerpUB 


— w-Bselifi 


— K»-seenL 


il 


1. 


a-viaaem'fl'Vifiseg 


d 'Vi-sset 


ff \i'$a*mui 


^I'Vi ssCtiis 


* ti'^seoU 


B, 


J J ji-Tiasem/vi.ases 


B-ri^sset 


e-vhss^mus 


f-Vi-B«^ti9 


l-vr-8s«nt» 


■^ 


J— ui.SBem;--uj-*seap.ui'fise£, 


— ui fisfmuf 


— ui'Btftjai 


— U^-asetiL 


&J 


-vi sBfimu* 


f*Ti-ss«Ua 


i ' Ti-swnL 
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(B.) Tabls of ths Vluveewwdt Passivb. 





3oiO. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


< 


IstPersoBu 


iBt Penon. 




Tir ; S— ^08, &c, eram sod fueram 

*"• >— 8U8,&C., *V 

I. a-tU9, &c., " " 


— ti, &c.. 


eramui and futtamua. 




— 8i, &c., 


(t <i 


s 


o-ti, &c.. 


« M 


.§• 


jj Ce-tw,&a. *• 


«-ti, &c., 


<« M 


'S 


-i-ti, &c., 


(( K 


■^ 


JV. 


l-tU8, &c.. •' 


i-ti, &c., 


It U 


o 


^IIL 


( ~tus, &a, essem and faisaem 
)— 8U8, &c., " " 


— ti, &c.,< 


sflsemus and fcoBseinaB. 


1 


—si, &c 


ft i< 




I. 


o-tus, &c, " " 


o-ti, &c., 


<i (( 


o * 


II. 


(e-tU8, &c., " 


«-ti, &c., 


it (( 


■i' 


-Hi, &c., 


(( c« 


s 


IV. 


l-tU8, &c., »' " 


I-ti, &c.. 


(t Ci 



CODJ. III. 



The F^iture 11. or Future Perfect. — The second fatnre or future 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, in the active voice, has three 
forms, corresponding to the three forms of the perfect, viz. : 

fa. With reduplication ; answering to the re- 
duplicated perfect in t, and having the 

1. era; occurring in ^^J^^J""^^' e,g.te^tig^i,te^ttg^o; 

^a^^^^i^il^^fxl *• Without reduplication ; answering to the 
nJIni n? "*^*°* ^ I perfect without reduplication in i, and hav- 
ing the same lengthening of the vowel of 
the root, as leg-o, lig-i, leg-era, vid-e»o, vid^i, 
tid-iro. 

2. uero or vero ; answering to the perfect in ui or vi, occurring in 
the same verbs, and belonging chiefly to Conj. I., 11., and I v. ; 
e. g. laudd-vit laudd-vero ; fle'vi.fle-^ero ; mon-e-o, num-uif tnon-uero ; 
oceu{m)lhO, occulhili, occub^uero. 

3. siro, answering to the perfect in si ; occurring in the same verbs, 
belonging to Conj. III. ; and the • of the ending causing the 
same changes when it comes into contact with the final conso- 
nant of the root ; e. g. dixi, dixero=diC'Sero ; rexi, rexero=zreg-9ero ; 
eoxij eoxero^=coqursl^o ; scrib-o, acrip^sif scrip-sero. 

Bopp (Vergl. Gr., ^ 660, seqq), Pott, if I remember rightly, and 
Weissenbom (Lat. Gr., ^ 133, Anm. 10), consider the second fu- 
ture tense-ending in ero to be the same with the future of the sub- 
stantive verb, Srq. The proper signification of the second future, 
namely, * will have — ed,' t. e.y completed action in future time, re- 
quires that the radical to which the future of the substantive verb 
is added to form this tense shall have a form expressing completed 
aetion, as was seen to be the case in the supposed formation of the 
pluperfect tense. Consistently with this demand, the second future 
in hro has the same radical that may be considered to mark com- 
pleted action in the perfect tense. The theory is unsatisfactory in 
BOl accounting for the relative future time peculiar to this tense. 
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If Sro be the simple future of the substantive Terb, signifying * will 
be/ the sense arising from its composition with a form marking 
completed action will not be that of the second future. This is 
best seen by taking an example from the passive, as laudatus+ero, 
in which, if ero be a simple future, the sense should be, not * I shall 
have been-)-praised,' but * I shall be-f>pniised.* In fact, iro is more 
probably a second future tense, of which /uero usurped the proper 
signification, so far as common use went, leaving it only the simple 
future sense. In entering into composition with the proper radical 
to form a second future tense, it retains its original sense of * shall 
have been,* so that laudatus^ero signifies, as it ought to signify, 
* shall have been+praised.' But if e-ro be a second future tense, 
then ro is the sign of the second future in ero, and, of course, may 
be equally so in any other verb ; and nothing is gained by having 
recourse to ero toward explaining the origin of this ending of the 
second future. 

The second future of the passive voice is compounded of the par- 
ticiple in tua or sus, and of ero and fuero, future tenses of the sub- 
stantive verb ; e. g. laudortua ero ot fuero. 

The following tables exhibit the forms of the second future tense. 

(A.) Table op the Future II. Active. 



CodJ. 


Singular. 


PluraL 


1ft Pen. 


2d Per*. 


3d Pen. 


l8t Pen. 


2d Pen. 


3dPera. 


Indie. 


III. 
I. 

n. 

IV. 


t — g-ro 

a-Tg-ro 
e-Tg-ro 
-ag-ro 
i-vfe-ro 


— g-ris 
~8g-ris 
a-vg-ri8 
e-vgris 
- ug.ri8 
i-vg-ris 


— g-rit 
-8g-rit 
a-vg-rit 
«-vg-rit 
-ug-rit 
i-vg-rit 


— g-rimu8 
— 8g-rimu8 
a-vg-rimus 
e-vg.rimu8 
- ug-rimus 
t-vg-rimu8 


— g-ritis 
— 8g-ritis 
a-vg-rilis 
e-vg-ritis 
- ug-ritis 
i-vg-ritis 


— g-rint. 
-8g-rint. 
o-vg-rint. 
e-vg-rint. 
- ug-rint. 
i-vc-rint 



(B.) Table op the Future II. Passive. 



Conj. 


Singular. 


Plund. 


l8t Person. 


l0t Person. 


Indie. < 


III. 

I. 

11. 
TV. 


(—tus, Ac, ero or focro 
)— 8US, &c., " 

d-tus, &c., " " 
C«-tU8, &c., " " 
)-i-tas, &c., «* " 

i-tU8, &Cm " " 


— ti, &c., erimus or fuerimus. 

-si. &€., " 

a-ti, &c., " " 

«-ti, &c., 

-X-ti. &6., 

i-ti, &c., " " 



Verbals. — The definition of these, and their general signification, 
having been given already, little remains but to exhibit their vari- 
ous forms and their structure. 

L The Infinitive Active. — Properly speaking, the infinitive may be 
considered to want one element of tense, namely, that of time, and 
•o mark the aotion, motion, dtc., of which it is the name, as on^y 
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completed or uncompleted ; thus legeref * the reading/ denotes ^n 
action in progress or uncompleted ; legisse, * the having read,' one 
that is completed ; Ucturum^esse, * the going to read/ one that is on 
the eve of occurring. Yet, as the action represented hy the infini- 
tive necessarily stands in various times, according to the time of 
the proposition of which it forms a part, it may conveniently be as- 
sumed to have associated with it the idea of time, as well as that of 
completed or incompleted action, and so to have all the tenses. Of 
these tenses the present and imperfect have one form, the perfect, 
preterit, and pluperfect a second form, and the future two forms, 
both compound, one for the simple future, and another for the sec- 
ond future or futurum exactum. 

a. The Injiniiive Present and Jmpjerfect Active is formed by adding 
to the root, as seen in the present and imperfect tenses of the verb, 
the ending re, with. the connecting vowel e, ^b Ug-e-re, scrib-e-re. 
In consonant roots this forination is manifest, but in vowel-roots, 
the connecting vowel, assuming it to belong to the formation, disap- 
pears by contraction with the final vowel of the root,.and makes it 
long ; e. g. ama^ey-re, amd-re ; mone-{e)-rez=:imone're ; attd»-(e)'rc= 
auM-re. This same contraction occurs in a number of consonant 
roots also, which have a formative i in the present and related 
forms, as sanc-i-o, sanci-re ; but some of these have not retained 
the f in the infinitive, as fac-i-Oy fac-e-re ; rap-i-o^ rap-e-re. The 
▼erbs which have the root ending in. u do not undergo contraction, 
as argU'Oy argu-e-re ; acu-o, acu-e-re. In the infinitive esse, ' to be,* 
the ending se has probably taken the place of the usual ending re ; 
and this, if s belong to the root, as in es-um, Sanscrit as-mi, would 
be very likely to happen, r being assimilated to the preceding s. 

The Infinitive Present and Imperfect Passive has two endings, viz. : 
1. That in t, added to the root, as found in the present an.d imper- 
fect indicative, and occurring in consonant roots ; e. g. leg-o^ leg-i ; 
9crib-0f scrUhi ; trah-Ot trahri ; duc-o^ duc-t ; spemrO, spem-i. 2. That 
in ri, added to the root, as seen in the present, &c., indicative, and 
occurring in vowel-roots ; amd-ri, mone-rif audi-n. If, in this case, 
the ending was ever coupled to the root by a connecting vowel, as 
is not improbable, this vowel has disappeared by contraction with 
the final vowel of the root, which is uniformly long. 

The second of these endings, n, has the appearance of being an 
augmented form of re, the sign of the same tenses of the infinitive 
in the active voice, produced by lengthening its final vowel ; but 
besides the little probability that e would thus be lengthened into t, 
the antiquated form rier^ as conviva>rier, fabula-rier, misce-rier (see 

M 
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Ty l^nfr A 1S7, Anm. 1) supplies a more salisfactoiy explanation. 
ffamelT fir is composed of two parts, ri+er, the characteristic of 
bath\rtrichisr. In the former part. n,r is probably the sign of the 
ininitive, and the wWel i. which foUows it as a mere formative, may 
hare taken the place of i in the active ending re, just as m mtrtfrw 
and mirmrt^, the two forms of the second person singular of the pass- 
ive voice. I and e have been interchanged ; in Ihe latter part, «r, r is 
probably the sign of the passive voice, and r is a connecting vowel. 
Admtttingri^- to be thus composed, and that it was the original form 

of the present and imperfect passive infinitive, the passive form of 
the infinitive wiU be in perfect accordance with the usual passive 
formations. The common ending ri, in being abridged from rwr, 
dropped the second r, and with it the vowel e, reUining only n, m 
which i was lengthened, either by way of ^^^"P^'^'*"^"' ^V" * 
terminal vowel, jmit as d. in the first person smgnlar of the present 
indicative, is lengthened, uniformly in Greek, and often in Latin ; or 
by having been contracted with t of the passive sign «r. (See Pott, 
Etym. ForwA.. ii., »3.) The infinitive passive ending m i has been 
atiU further abridged by dropping r of the infinUive sign, except w 

Jirtri from>b. . . _ ._^ 

It may be added that Pott (Etym. Forsch.. L c). with Bopp (Gr. 

Orit., p. tuy, eonsiders re, the sign of the infinitive present and im- 

perfMt in the active voice, to be the same witii the radical of the 

verb €M^e, Sanscrit at-mi. 
The foUowiog table exhibits the forms of the present and Imper- 

feot infinitive in the active and passive voices : 

Tabls of thb Pkbsbmt >nd Impekfect Infinitive. 



fUL-8-r». 

Active.^ II. «— re. 
llV.li— re. 



??if-.. 



PaMive 



fill, 
live.] iJ; 
I IV. 



«— ri. 
I— ri. 



b. The Perfeei, Preterit, and Pluperfect Infim^ive ilc<w«.— These 
three tenses have the same form ; e. g. dice eum wnitee, * I say tiiat 
be has come ;' dixi eum veniese, * 1 said that he came ;' dixi eum 
tenisee, • I said that he had come.» This infinitive is formed upon 
the same root that is employed in the perfect, preterit, and pluper- 
fect indicative, by adding the following endings, vix. : 
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. t#«e, occarriDg m 
consonant roots, 
and in roots end- 
ing in Uf belonging 
to Conj. III. 



^ a. With reduplication ; corresponding to the 
reduplicated perfect in i; e. g. te^g-i, te(ig- 
isse; susttd-i, susttd-itse. 
b. Without reduplication ; corresponding to 
the unreduplicated perfect in t, and baying 
a like lengthening of the vowel of the 
root ; e. g. vid-e-Ot vld-i^ vid-iase; leg-Ot l^g-h 
leg-isse ; argu-Of argu-i, argu-isse. 
S. uitse or vi99e ; corresponding to the perfect in ui or ot, and occur- 
ring in the same verbs, namely, those mostly that have vowel- 
roots, belonging chiefly to Conj. L, II., and IV. ; e. g. ama-vt, ama- 
visae ; mon-e-o, num-ui, mon-uiste ; audi'vit audi-vitse ; occu{rn)lho, 
occii5-u«, occub-uisse. 
3. siste ; corresponding to the perfect in si, occurring in the same 
consonant roots, belonging to Conj. III., and having the same 
changes, caused by the contact of the t of the ending with the 
final consonant of the radical ; e. g. dixi^ dixisse^dic-sUse ; rexi, 
ran*se=rfg-fisse; coxiy coxisseacoqU'Sisse ; scrib-o, scrip-n, scrip- 
sisst. 

It may be doubted whether the % in isse be the ending of the per- 
fect retained in the infinitive, or a connecting vowel. Either way, 
the simple and characteristic ending of this infimtive is se, which, 
by the doubling of the s by the accent, becomes sse, and by uniting 
with t, ttt, vi, and si, gives the forms i-sse, ui-sse, vi-sse, si-sse. The 
Greek, in the same way, retains in the infinitives and participles be- 
longing to the aorist, perfect, and. pluperfect, the characteristic 
marks of these tenses, as 2^(<u=?^'aai, Ae^ar=Ae7-(ra-(vr)-f ; 
k<i»pa'Kevai, iupO'Ku^ ; TeTvi^evaiz:zTeT%m''Hsvai, r«TV^«f=rerv7r-H«f. 
The simplest perfect in a has no tense-sign in the infinitive and par- 
ticiple beyond the reduplication, as ecd-evac, AeAi70-eyai ; and this 
renders it more probable that the t in isse is rather a connecting 
vowel than the sign of the perfect, this being sufficiently indicated 
by the reduplication, or, in the absence of this, by the lengthening 
of the vowel of the root ; while in the augmented forms uisse or 
tisse and sisst, u or v and <, although the former at least were orig- 
inally, perhaps, no more than formatives, are the only signs .of com- 
pleted action in the infinitive as in the indicative. \ise be the sim- 
ple characteristic of the infinitive perfect, preterit, and pluperfect, 
and if the completedness of action which these tenses express is 
denoted by the reduplication and other means, the same as those 
employed in the perfect, apart from the ending, it would not be un- 
reasonable to consider it the same in origin with re, the ending of 
the present and imperfect infinitive. 

ThjB Ferftct, Preterit, and Pluperfect Jn/initive Passive ha^e but 
one form, which is compounded of the participle in tus or su» and 
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the infioitiTe esse or fuisse. The participle yaries its gender and 
oamber to accommodate itself to the noan which is the subject of 
the iofinitiYB ; and its case, conforming in the same way, is regular- 
ly the accusative ; e.g. audivi eum laudatum esse ox fuisse; audivi 
earn UuidaJtum esse ox fuisse; audivi hoc laudatum esse ox fuisse. 

TaBLX of THX pKSrKCTj PSBTBRIT, AND PlUPSRFECT IlfFINITIVB. 



Active. . 



Ccnj. 

m. 


} — si-sse. 


Conj. 
[ill. 


I- 

IL 
IV. 


a-vi-8se. 
K e-vi-ase. 
{ - oi-sse. 

i-vi-8se. 


Passive. 


I. 

II. 

IV. 



i — ^tum, am, um, esse or fuisse. 
t — sum, ** ** " ** 

'fi— turn, " " " " 

[ e— turn, " " " " 

\ — I-tum, " . " " " 

»— turn, " " " *• 

e. The Future Infinitive Active is composed of the future active 
participle in turns and sums, and the infinitive esse ox fuisse. The 
participle conforms itself in gender,^ number, and case to the noon 
which it qualifies, and as this noun is what is called the subject of 
the infinitive after a verb of saying or thinking, the case will be the 
accusative. This infinitive h^ different significations, according 
as esse ox fuisse is employed, and, with each of these, according as 
the time of the proposition in which it stands is present, or future, 
or past a. After the present, ftiture, or proper perfect tense of a 
Terb of saying, &c., the future infinitive formed with esse signifies 

* that will,' * is likely to,' * will probably,* 'means or intends to,' < is 
going to,* as spero ie ventmrum esse, * I hope that you wi'U come,' 
Ac. ; that formed with fuisse signifies < that wiH have — ed,' * that 
will have been likely to,' « that will have meant to,' &c. ; e. g. spero 
te nMvigoturum fuisse, * I hope that you will have probably sailed.' 
h. After the imperfect, preterit, and pluperfect of a verb of saying 
or thinking, the future infinitive formed with esse signifies <that 
woold,' « was likely to,' * would probably,' * meant or intended to,' 

* was going to,* &c., as speravi te venturum esse, * I hope^ that you 
wooM come,' &c. ; that formed with fuisse signifies * that woold 
have — ed,' * that was likely to have — ed,' * that had meant to,' * that 
had been going to,' &c. ; e. g. speravi te navigaturum fuisse, ' I hoped 
that yoa would have sailed.' 

It may be here observed that this future infinitive very common 
ly omits the substantive verb esse or fuisse, and that it is often, in 
some cases necessarily, substituted by futurum ut or fore ut and the 
suhjuDCtiTe ; e,g. dicit se venturum esse, ox futurum, ox fore ut veniat, 
«he says that he win come ;' dixit se venturum esse, or futurum, or 
fore Mi venirtt, ' he said that he wonld come.' In this substituted 
farm, futurvm or fere ut, after present, future, and proper perfect 
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tenses, in followed by the subjunctive present or perfect ; after past 
tenses, by the subjunctive imperfect. E, g. Video te velle in coe- 
lom migrare. SperO'/or« ut contingat id nobis. — Cic. Tusc, i., 34. 
Nisi eo ipso tempore nuntii de Caesaris victoria essent allati, exis- 
timabant plerique /u/urum /uwe ('that it would have happened') 
ut oppidum amitUretur. — Caes. B. Civ., iii., 101. 

The passive Toice has, properly speaking, no future infinitive ; 
there is, however, a compound which is commonly called by this 
name. It is made up of the accusative case singular of the verbal 
in tus or sus, called the supine in urn, and the infinitive tri, from eo, 
* I go.' E. g. Reus parricidii damnaXum iri videbatur — Quint., ix., 2 
— * being accused of parricide, he seemed to be about to be con- 
demned,' or * to be going to be condemned.' Here iri is the infini- 
tive, without the accusative expressed, after videbatur, as a verb of 
saying and thinking — a form impossible to be imitated in English, 
but which, if the language allowed such a phrase, would be some- 
thing like ' it seemed that it was being gone to the condemning him.' 
The supine is the accusative case after the verb of motion, iri. In 
English the sense may be nearly rendered by, * being accused of par- 
ricide, it seemed that he would be condemned,' and, somewhat con- 
sistently with the meaning, the eompoand eondemnatum jH has been 
called a future infinitive passive. In the following example, the 
above explanation is more obviously true : Existimaram pro mutuo 
inter nos animo, .... nee me absentem XnAihxio Uusum iri, nee 
Metellam fratrem .... per te oppugnatum iri, — Met. ad Cic. in 
Epist. ad Div., vii., 1. 

The above passive form of m, and the accusative of the verbal, 
correspond to an active form, which sometimes occurs in a sort 
of circumlocution for the infinitive present or imperfect, viz., ire, 
with the accusative of the verbal in tus or sus. E.g. A^eleagri te- 
meritatem uUum ire decreverant — Curt., x., 25^* they had resolved 
to take revenge for the rash act of Meleager.' Here ire is the accu- 
sative case, as being the object of decreverant, and uUum is the ac- 
cusative case, denoting the object reached by the motion expressed 
by ire ; * they had resolved upon the going to the taking revenge for 
the rash act of Meleager.' 

A second compound form, which in some measure approaches 
the nature of a future infinitive passive, is formed of the future 
passive participle in ndum, am, urn, &c., and the substantive verb 
esse or fuisse. E. g: Caesar statuit expectandam classem — Caes. B. 
6., iii., 14 — < Caesar decided that he most wait for the fleet.' Ma- 
rias experienda omnia ad ultimuro, nee praetermittendam spem ullam 
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eeosnir.—- Lit., zlii., 43. The fatnre passm participle, however, 
if it may be aecoanted a fatare, has a peculiar aense, namely, that 
of obligation and neceaaity, which reqairea it to be diatinguiahed 
from a mere fatnre. 

TaBLX of THl FOTUEB InTXNZTITK AcTIVB AND PASSIYB. 
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la 



IL 



IV. 



) ease or fuisse. 
S — surum, &c, 
(^ esse or faisse. 
( i— tiiram, &c., 
I esse or fuisse. 

{e — turuin, &c., 
ease or foisae. 
>-I-turum, ^c, 
ease or fuisae. 
J i— tomm, Ac, 
I esae or fuiaae. 
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?e— turn, 
J irL 
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S —Mum, 
1, iri. 




IV. 




IV. 


5 i— turn, 
I iri. 







( — e-ndom, &e., 
) esae or fuiaae. 
( a — ndam, &c., 
I esse or faisse. 
f'e— ndum, &c., 
j esse, or fuisse. 

\— e-ndum, &c., 
ease or fuiaae. 
5 t-e-ndum, &c, 
/ esse or fuisse. 



8. The Partieifla. — The participle containa, beaidea the aHribo* 
tire aenae, which ia ita oharacteriatic, the anbatantiye idea of the 
Terb, naoD^y, actioa, motion, atate, or condition, regarded abatract- 
ly ; e. g. tenbetu^ « writing ;' tcriptus, * written.' Here seribens and 
teriptHa both equally contain the sobatantiYC idea of ^writing,' and 
both equally expreaa the attribntiYe aenae by which the action of 
< writing* ia attached to aome object aa ita qualification. The dif- 
ference between them ia, that the former raarka the action aa in- 
complete, the latter aa complete. Aa for the time of the actioa, it 
is in both caaea leA undetermined. Hodie scribenBf < writing t<^ 
day ;' heri scribenM, * writing yeaterday ;* hodie scriptus^ * written to- 
day ;' heri seriptutt * written yeaterday,* can be aaid with equal pro- 
priety. The time, therefore, of the action expreaaed by the parti- 
ciple dependa upon that in which the object atanda of which it ia the 
qualification. The future participlea, as they are called, in iurus or 
sums and nius, form apparent exceptions ; e. g. seripturus nun, * I 
am going to write ;' seribenimm est mihi, * I moat write.* But while 
in these it ia clear that the action is incomplete, it is not so plain 
that there ia a diatinct expreaaion of time ; it is rather an indica- 
tion of porpoae, or rather of the being on the ctc of doing an act, 
and of obligation, that theae Yerbals give them, than of time. It may 
be admitted, howcTcr, that there ia in seripturus an approach to the 
expreaaion of time» though not ao marked aa in the English, * I will 
write,' and that, to thia extent, it forma an exception. With tbia 
limitation, then, it may be aaid that the participles have only one 
element of tense, and expieaa merely compietedneaa or incom- 
pletedneaa of action. Practically, howerer, inaamnch aa the parti- 
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eipfo may be regarded a» avaaming the tioM in wbicb the ohjeot 
which it qualifies stands, it is convenient to ooosider it as having 
the same tenses generally with the finite verb. 

It is wholly owing, as was shown above, to its attributive sense, 
that the participle is capable of being translated by * when,* * while,' 
« after,' * as,' * since,' or * seeing that,' ' because,' ' i^' * though,' and 
ao of supplying the place of attributive propositions introduced by 
fimm, «t, dtc. The action, by being attached to an object as its at- 
tribute, which is done by means of the adjective form Qf the parti- 
ciple, becomes a qualification or description of it, and this qualifica- 
tioa may embrace several relations ; first, that of time, either re- 
garded simply as the period to which the object or action defined is 
referred, expressed in English by * when,' or as that with which it 
ia contemporaneous, expressed in English by * while,' or as a period 
of time complete and past in regard to the object or action qualified, 
equivalent in English to * after' and * when.' Secondly, that of oc- 
eaaioo, and ground or reason, expressed in English by * when,' * as,' 
' since,' * because.' Thirdly, that of condition, exception, and limit- 
ation, expressed in English by * if,' * though.' Thus, in the phrase 
Hercules /Kr«fi«, fureos added to Hercules marks the state or con- 
dition of 'madness' as the attribute of Hercules, either in the sense 
of ' when,' or ' wuile mad,' or in that of * when,' ' as,' ' since,' * be- 
eanae he was mad,' or in that of * i£, though mad.' So in the phrase 
miles /rcc/i(# membra iabore, fractus qualifies miles by marking as 
ita attribute the state of being ' broken,' and this attributive idea 
may be expressed in English either by ' after,' or ' when be has 
been disabled,' or by * as,' * since,' ' because he has been disabled,' 
or by * if,' * though be has been disabled.' The precise way in which 
the action, &c., of the participle shall be understood as qualifying 
the object of which it is the attribute, whether as marking the cir- 
cumstance of time, or the occasion, ground, or reason, or the con- 
dition, must be gathered from the context. 

The participle is not only added to ao object aa its attributive, 
agreeing with it as an adjective in gender, number, and case, but, 
together with the object which it qualifies, is added to any proposi- 
tion requiring such more exact definition, to mark, by means of its 
substantive idea, the time and circumstances generally, the occa- 
sion, the ground or reason, the condition, ^., by iVhich this prop- 
osition is to be qualified. E. g. Oaeaar Galliam Italiaroque tentari 
u ahteiUe nolebat — Caes. B. G., i., S9. The chief proposition ia 
that • Caesar was unwilling that Gaul and Italy should be exposed 
to temptation ;' by the addition of m ahenU there is given the cir- 
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cumstaDces or condition of things by which this main proposition is 
defined, Mn his absence,' or < when he was absent.* The ablatiye 
case is here used because the noun and participle show in what cir- 
cumstances, in what time, or under what condition, the action in 
the chief proposition occurs. 

The difference between the participle thus used and an adjective 
r noun employed in the same manner, is to be found in the nature 
of the substantive idea added by way of definition. The adjective 
introduces a quality, and the noun any person or thing, while the 
participle names an action, motion, or state as the defining circum- 
stance or condition. £. g. Natura duce errari nullo pacto potest— 
Cic. Leg., It 6 — * if Nature be our guide, we can in no wise err.' 
Is, Marco Messala et Marco Pisonc ConstUibus regni cupiditate in- 
ductus conjurationem nobilitatis fecit. — Caes. B. G., i., 2. Caesare 
ignaro magister equitum constitutus est — Cic. Phil., ii., 25 — <a 
master of the equites was appointed while Caesar was unaware of 
it.' Ibi, locit tuperioribus oceupatist itinere exercitum prohibere 
conantur— ' there they attempted, by occupying the heights, to pre- 
vent the army from passing.* — Caes. B. G., i., 10. 

The term absolute^ which is applied to this use of the participle, 
adjective, or noon in the ablative case, conjoined with some noun, 
if taken in its most obvious sense, is erroneous, since the relation 
between the qualifying participle, for example, with its noun, and 
the main proposition, is precisely like that existing between any 
qualifying and dependent proposition and that which it defines. The 
difference between the participle in this and in any other case con- 
aists in this, that here it agrees with a noun different from that which 
is the subject or object in the proposition which it defines, and with 
it expressing the circumstances or condition in which the action of 
such proposition occurs, is for that reason put in the ablative case, 
while in other cases it agrees with the noun itself, which is the 
subject or object in the main proposition, and, of course, takes the 
same case, gender, and number. In the same way, an adjective 
and a noun, or a noun and another noun, standing as the definition 
of the time or circumstances in which any action occurs, can no 
more be said to be whoUy independent of the proposition whieh they 
define than any other ablative of circumstance. 

a. The Present and Imperfect Partieiplesj in the active voice, have 
bat one form, which is marked by the ending nt, added to the longer 
radical of the verb, as seen in the present and similar tenses of the 
indicative. This ending is connected with the root by the vowel e, 
not only when it ends in a consonant, but even when it ends in the 
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Towels » and «. E. g. Ug-e-ns^ieg'e'rU-tj genitiye Ug-e-nt-is ; ama- 
ns=zama-nt-St genitive ama-nt-is; mone-fu=:mone-nt'Sf genitive mone- 
nt'is ; attdi-e-fU^suiudi^e-fU-s, genitive audt-c-nt-is ; acure-ns=acu'6' 
«/-», genitive aeurc-nt-is ; faei-e-ns^/aci-e-nt-s, genitive faci-e-rU-u. 

The ending of the Latin participle in ni corresponds to the Greek 
termination of the same tenses in nt (vr), as Ug-e-na, leg-e-nt-is, 
Greek leg-o-n, Ug-o-nt-os (X«y-«-v, Xcy-o-vr-of), and to the Sanscrit 
participle present in ant {at). (See Bopp, Kl. Gram., ^ 528,; and 
Pott, Etym. Forsch., i., 92.) 

This participle marks incompleted action, and is called present or 
imperfect according as the time of the proposition with which it 
stands connected is present or past. E.g. (Present.) Nostra leg- 
ens utere tuo judicio — Cic. Off., i., 1 — * in reading/ or * while read- 
ing my writings, use your own judgment.' (Imperfect.) L. Bru- 
tus, arceTu eum reditu tyrannum quern ipse expulerat, in proelio 
concidit — Cic. Tusc, i., 37 — ' L. Brutus fell in battle, while hinder- 
ing,' dec. 

The attributive sense of this participle has regard, first, to time, 
which, the action expressed by the participle being at the same 
time incomplete, is contemporaneous, or coexisting with the action 
in the main proposition, and is equivalent in English to * — ing,' and 
to * as,' * while ;' secondly, to occasion, ground, or reason, corre- 
sponding to the English ' when,' * as,' * because,' < since ;' thirdly, 
to condition, corresponding in English to 'if,* < though.' 

b. The Perfect^ Preterit, and Pluper/eet Participles Passive. — What 
is called the perfect passive participle, but which is as well entitled 
to be considered a preterit and pluperfect, has only one form for the 
three tenses, namely, that of tus or sus ; e. g. lavM-tus, * praised ;* 
lee-tust * read ;' vi-sus, * seen.' This participle expresses, in fact, 
only completed action, the various notions of time which it comes 
to convey, and which make the distinction between the perfect, 
preterit, and pluperfect tenses, being derived from the time of the 
proposition to which it belongs. E.g. Cognito Caesaris adventu, 
Ariovistus legates ad eum mittit— Caes. B. G., i., 42 — < upon being 
informed of Caesar's arrival, Ariovistus sends embassadors to him.' 
That is to say, 'Ariovistus has obtained information of Caesar's ar- 
rival, and sends embassadors to him.' Here cognito is a perfect 
tense. Hac oratione habita, mirum in modum conversae sunt om- 
nium mentes— «Id. ib., c. 41 — * after this speech had been delivered, 
the minds of all were wonderfully changed.' This is equivalent to 
saying* 'this speech was delivered, and the minds of all were won- 
derfully changed.' Here the participle, expressing as it does, in the 
M2 
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connection in which it stands, a reiatiTdy completed action, may 
be considered to be a plaperfect tense. So, likewise, in the follow- 
ing example : Tali modo va9tatia regionibos, exercitom Caesar re- 
ducit.— Caes. 6. G., vi., 44. Eoe impeditos adgressos magnam par- 
tem eorum concidit — Id. ib., i., 13 — 'having attacked them when 
encumbered, he slew a great part of them ;' t. c, * he attacked them 
— ^they were embarrassed— he cot to pieces a great part of them.* 
Here the participles impeditos and adgressus are preterit tenses. 

These participles j^ave two endings, namely, /u« and mm, which 
are ▼arieties of the same form, 1. The ending tus is employed in 
all vowel roots, and also in the consonant roots, except those end- 
ing in d and ^ and some in c, g, 6lc. a. When added to the vowel 
roots, the final vowel of the radical is lengthened, from which it 
might be inferred, though not with certainty, that originally a con- 
necting vowel was introduced between the ending and the radical, 
but afterward disappeared by contraction ; e. g. laudd-re, laudd-tus ; 
a«<2t-re, audi-tiis. But verbs of the second conjugation attach the 
ending tus to the root without the final «, and join it to the radical 
by the connecting vowel t; e. g. mon-e-Ot fmnut-tua. Some of these 
verbs, however, omit the connecting vowel, and form the participle 
precisely in the same way with consonant roots, as doe-e^o, doe-tut ; 
vov-e-o, vo-tus=zvo(v)-tus ; lav-o, lautus=UtV'tus and tortus; ru-tus, 
from ru'O, has the u short, b. To consonant roots, the ending hu 
is added immediately, the final consonant of the root undergoing 
such changes as the laws of euphony require. Thss qu, g^ and cA, 
coming before / hard, are exchanged for c ; e. g. reg-o, rtc-tus:=^rtg' 
tut ; coqU'O, coc-tut =r coqu-tut ; trak'0^=traeh'O, trac-lut ; veh'O, vec- 
tut=vech-tut ; h is exchanged for p, as terilho, tcrip-tut. Among 
these changes it may be mentioned that final «, when immediately 
preceded by a consonant, is written u before r, and becomes long, 
as tolv'O, tolvrtut ; volv-o, volU-tut. The lengthening of u in such 
cases is analogous to that of » in acurtut, from eeu-o, and to that 
of a in laudd-tut, and t in aud^-tut. When • final is immediately 
preceded by the vowel a, it is written u before ^ as fav-e-Ot fau- 
tut; when by o or », the sound of v, which was soft like that of our 
10, was indistinctly heard, and consequently lost, the o or u being 
lengthened, as mov-e-o, md-tut^smo(v)'tut ; juv-o^ ju^tut=ju(v)'tut. 
The same thing has happened in obR-tut, from oUnhi-tcor, and the 
form, if fully written, would be obliv-l-tut or tUw-tiet. <Cf. Kraeg., 
$ 115, 1, Anm. 2.) OhH-tut, from ohUn-o^ has the t short. In seme 
verbs having the root ending in r, this letter is exchanged for * be- 
fore r, or r is dropped before f, and t is assumed as a euphonic in- 
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aertioQ ; e. g. ger-o^ get-tus ; hmw-i-o^ haus-tus.s quer-or^ ques^ttu. 
The latter view, namely, that r was dropped and t assumed as a 
formative letter, is favored by the examples in which roots ending 
in r have the ending *U9, and before it drop the r of the root, as 
kaer-e-o, hae-sus. (Cf Krueg., ^ 115, 1, Anm. 3.) Verbs having the 
root ending in m very commonly have p inserted before ^ as em-o, 
em-p-iut ; prom-o {pro-em-o), prom-p-tus; com-o, cotH-p-ttu; sum-o^ 
sum-p-hu. The p thus inserted represents a sound aknost inevi- 
tably produced whenever m is uttered immediately before t, p be- 
ing the hard labial corresponding to m, and formed in passing from 
this soft sound to the hard or sharp sound of t. The same thing 
happens in passing from m to s, t^s sum^o, sum-p-si. In jub-e-o, ju" 
M8US ; prem-Oj pre-ssus, b and m h^ve been dropped before s, and « 
has been doubled by the accent. 

2. The ending sus^ which seems to be merely a euphonic varia- 
tion of tiiSf as SOS (aog) is of tos {rog) in Greek, is employed only in 
comparatively few roots ; as, a. In those in d and t\ e. g. vid't-o, 
vi-sus:=.vid'Sus ; vert-o^ ver-sius^vert'sus. In these verbs d and t are 
dropped before », as in the example just given. In come-s-tuSf from 
comed'O, which occurs instead of the more usual form comi-sus^^ 
comeidysus, tus is used as the ending in place of sus, and s is in- 
serted as a forrpative letter, and then d is dropped before #, so that 
the form, if fully written, would be come{d)'S-tus. In such cases as 
mi£t-Of missus^ the / is dropped before s of the ending «»#, and the 
t is doubled by the accent, just as t of the root mit is doubled in the 
present, &c. In the same way, cei-o, ce-ss%is=ce{d)'sus. 

b. The ending siis occurs also in some radicals in g ; and then g 
unites with s to form x, as fig-o^ fixus =zjig'sus. This more com- 
monly occurs in roots ending in c and g-, immediately preceded by 
I or r, and in this case c and g are dropped before «, obviously to 
avoid the harsh concurrence of sounds made by rg+«, Ic-^s ; e. g. 
sparg-o, spar-sus ; merg-o, mer-sus ; mulc-e-o, mul-sus, more rarely 
mulc-tus. In some radicals ending in c, this disagreeable accumu- 
lation of consonants is avoided by retaining tus and omitting c be- 
fore it, a» fulc'i-o, ful'ttis. In radicals ending in ct, sus is used as 
the ending, and t being dropped before s, c unites with s to form x, 
as fuet-Oi nextLS=nec{t)-sus ; plect-o, plexus=plec{t)-sus. (Cf Krueg., 
* 115.) 

c. The ending sum occurs in roots ending in Z, r, and which have 
these liquids doubled in the present and similar tenses ; e. g. faU-p, 
radical ftUi fal-sus ; vtU-o, radical «e/, md-sus or vol-sus ; perceU-o^ 
radical eW, percul-sus. In csti^sus, the perfect participle passive of 
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eens-e-o, the s of the radical has been dropped, probably becaase it 
coald not easily be made audible. 

The ending tus^ and its variation stUi correspond to the Greek 
verbal in tos (rof ), as t<n--ttts=tor{qu)-tuSj Greek strep-tos {arpeir-Toc) ; 
and to the English ed, for which, in some words, t is written, as in 
iwitt-edj Jix-edt fixt. The Sanscrit has ta, feminine /a, sometimes 
with a connecting vowel i. XSee Pott, Etym. Forsch., i., 90.) 

The participle in tus or stis expresses, as was above stated, com- 
pleted action, and, by means of its adjective form, attaches this to 
nouns as their qualification ; e. g. scriptus^ * written ;' liber tcriptus, 

* a book written ;' that is, * a book to which is attributed the fact of 
having been written ;' the participle is called passive because the 
noun to which it is added as a qualification is regarded as the object 
of its action. Being capable of qualifying an object standing in dif- 
ferent times, this participle may be considered to assume the time 
in which its object is placed, and, consequently, of forming various 
tenses. But besides the notion of completedness of action resid- 
ing in the participle itself, and that of time present, past, or fu- 
ture, borrowed from the proposition to which it belongs, there arise 
from the attributive sense of the participle other meanings, which 
are but various ways in which the action of the participle qualifies 
the noun of which it is the attribute. Thus, first, there is ex- 
pressed by the attributive sense of the participle the notion of the 
means or instrument, equivalent in English to *by,' * through/ as 
iocis superioribus occupatis itinere exercitum prohibere conantur — 
Caes. fi. G., i., 10—* by occupying the heights.' Secondly, that of 
time, conveyed in English by ' when,' < al\er,' as omnibus rebus ad 
profectionem comparatU, diem dicunt — Caes. B. G., i., 6 — *wheD^ 
or * after every thing was prepared,' &c. Thirdly, that of occasion, 
cause, ground, and reason, in English * when,' * as,' * because,' 

* since,' &c. E. g. His rebus addtuti^ et auctoritate Orgetorigis per- 
molly constituerunt ea quae ad proficiscendum pertinerent compa- 
rare— Caes. B. G., i., 3 — ' being induced,' * since they were induced.' 

Helvetii repentino eius adventu commotio cum ilium uno die 

fecisse Intelligcrent, legates ad eum mittunt— Caes. B. G., i., 13 — 

* being alarmed,' * as,' * because,' or * since they were alarmed.' 
Fourthly, that of condition, admission, or concession, English * if,' 
'though.' E.g. Quo enim quis versutior et callldior est, hoc in- 
visior, et suspectior, detracta opinione probitatis — Cic. Ofif., ii., 9 — 
< if you take away belief in his honesty.' Et secundum ea multae 
res eum hortabantur, .... imprimis quod Aeduos, fratres consan- 
guineosque saepe numero a senatu appellatost in servitute atque in 
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ditione Gallorum videbat— Gaea. B. 6.» i., 33 — * though called.* In 
substitating the participle for eunit si, etsi, &c., and KhB finite verb, 
or vice tersa, regard must be had to the completednessof the action ; 
thus, in the last example, appeUato* is equivalent to qwim appellati 
essent, or quum senaius eo» ty^Uavistet, not appellarentar, or eos 
appellarent. 

c. The Future Participle Active has two forms, tUrus and sttrust 
the second of which is a mere yariation of the former, as sus is of 
tus. This participle is called future because its significations, viz., 
* about to,' < going to,' * meaning' or < intending to,' * likely to,' * will 
probably,' are most nearly related to the idea of the future. In fact, 
however, these significations ail represent the action rather as 
something on the eve of occurring, and hence meant, than as sim- 
ply future. The action, as contamed in this participle, is consid- 
ered, not as completed, nor distinctly as uncompleted, but absolute- 
ly, and without regard to completion. Thus missurua est, * he is go-, 
ing to send,' <will probably send,' &c., is clearly difierent/rom mit- 
tet, <he will send,' and does not represent the action as explicitly 
incomplete or in progress. It should be observed that this partici- 
ple attends upon and qualifies objects referred to past as well as 
to present and future time, and in the translation into English re- 
quires to be varied accordingly. When it is the attributive of an 
object referred to present or future time, it is equivalent to * is go- 
ing to,' * is about to,' * means to,' * is likely to,' « will probably ;' when 
it is the attributive of an object referred to past time, it is equiva- 
lent to < was going to,' * was about to,' * meant to,' * was likely to,' 
' would probably.' E. g. Quid agas omnibus de rebus, et quid actu- 
ma sis, fac nos certiores — Cic. ad Att., i., 6 — * inform me what you 
are doing, and what you mean to do.' Ne literas quidem uUas ac- 
cepi quae docerent quid ageres, aut ubi te essem visunis— Cic. ad 
Div., iii., 6 — ' or where I should probably see you.' Vestes, mar- 
garitas, gemmas/tt^rof erogaturus — Plin. £p., v., 16-^* he had meant 
to ask for raiment,' dec. 

The future participle active is formed by adding the ending tUrus 
or sOrus to the radical, just as tur or sue is added to form the perfect 
participle passive. 1. The ending turus, which is the common form, 
is employed, a. In the vowel roots a, e, t, and u, without the inter- 
vention of a connecting vowel, unless it may be inferred to have 
been originally inserted from the lengthening of the final vowel of 
the root, as ama-tums, fie-turus, audl-turus. In the case, however, 
of verbs of the second conjugation, having the radical ending in e, 
this participle is formed more commonly with a connecting vowel 
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I, omittiog e, the final vowel of the root, as mm-e-o, nun^'tunu, or 
with the ezdueion of the union vowel, ae doe-f-o, doc-turuM. In 
theee verbs it is perhaps impossible to laj down a mle as to when 
the eonnecting vowel is to be assumed and when omitted. Thus 
doe'huru9, having the consonant e, is formed without it, while noc- 
e-o, having the same consonant at the end of the root, when stripped 
of e, forms noe-i'tunu. Chiefly, however, verbs in e that have the 
consonants /, »i r, 6 at the end of the simpler root, take the connect- 
ing vowel. When the last consonant of the root is s, the ending is 
narus, and the final consonant of the root is dropped, as cens-e-o, 
een-narut. In roots in «, the connecting vowel is required, as ruro, 
ru'hiunu : MTgu-Ot argnr-i-iurus. In verbs having v at the end of 
the root, whether augmented or not by e, this letter disappears upon 
the addition of htrus, not being heard in pronunciation, as mov-e-o, 
m€{vytunt»; juv-o, ju{vytuTUM. b. In consonant roots also, turut ia 
commonly employed, and is added immediately to the root, with 
such changes in the final consonant of the root as the contact with 
i regularly occasions ; e. g. Hc-o, Hc-turtu ; Ug-o, lee-turus ; ftub-o^ 
nup-4uru9 ; twmot tum-jf-turua. Loqit-^n- has loeu-turusi just as in the 
perfect participle passive it has locu-ha, giving ground to assume 
that the root properly ended in «.• so sequ-tfr, secu-turus; or, more 
probably, that u has taken the place of i as a connecting vowel, just 
as in maxKflNM, optumtut for mortintt^, opHmus. 

In a few verbs, the future participle in turui is formed upon a 
radical different from that fixind in the participle in tut ; e. g. nasc- 
or, na9e4-4uru*, iut4us ; mori-or, m&r4-turu9j dec. (See Krueg., ^ 
104, 4.) 

2. The ending sunu is used as a euphonic variation of tunu in 
certain verbs only, the same, as a general rule, that have tu* in- 
stead of tut in the particifde, namely, in radicals ending in / and d, 
and in some ending in c, g, 1(1% r(r), and «. It occurs, with the 
same changes, at the end of the radicals, that have already been 
mentioned in connection with the formation of the participle in 8us. 
E. g* miii-o, mi^surut; Jind-o, fi^sunu ; J^-o^ fimnu. ; haer-e-o, hae- 
9urus s *parg"0, sjmr-ntnu ; muig^e^, mul^vrvs ; veU-^, vul-suru* ; 
JUei-Otflexurus. 

The ending turiu corresponds to the Sanscrit fiiture participle in 
tri, (See Bopp, Kl. Gram., ^ 422, and Pott, Etym. Forsch., ii., 469 
and 6A3.) 

d. The {Future) PariieipU Passive in ndus, although called a fu- 
ture participle, has a peculiar sense, which, if it include the sense 
of ftitare time at all, which is by no means dear, is jiot that of a sini- 
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pie future. (See Krueg., 4 494. 6.) Its claim to be considered a 
passive participle is better founded, seeing tbat the object wtiicb it 
qualifies is uniformly considered as the object of the action con« 
tained in the participle, as haec mihi/acienda, * these things have to 
be done by me.' This participle represents an action as incomplete, 
at least without the idea of completedness, and as something that 
'ought,' * should,' *mttst' be or be done, that is, expressing an ob- 
ligatory or necessary action. For its time, it depends, like other 
participles, upon tbat of the proposition to which it belongs, being 
capable of attending as an attributive equally upon objects referred 
to present, future, and past time. When it qualifies an object stand- 
ing in present or future time, it answers in English to * ought to be 
— ed,' * should be — «d,' * is to be — ed,' * has to be — ed,' * must be 
— ed.' E. g. Hooesta per se expeU?ida, * what is honorable ought to 
be sought after on its own account.' — Cic. Fin., ii., 17. Hi tibi tree 
iibri inter Cratippi commentaries tanquam hospites erunt rectpiendi, 
« will deserve to be received.'— Cic. Ofi*., iii., 33. When it is the at- 
tributive of an object standing in past time, it is expressed in En- 
glish by * ought to be — ed,' * should be — ed,' * was to be •— ed,' * had 
to be --ed,' * must be — ed.' E. g. Lysimacliia Umnia erat, ne Cher- 
aonesum intraremus— Liv., xxxvii., 36 — * it was your business to 
hold Lysimacbia.' Etiam hoc intelligendum puto, neminem omnino 
esse negUgendum in quo aliqua sigoificatio virtutis appareat. — Cic. 
Off, i.. 15. ^ 

The person upon whom is laid the obligation or necessity em- 
braced in this participle, when expressed, is marked by the 'dative 
case, while in English it is usually made the subject of the verb by 
which the participle is translated. E. g. Ut tibi ambulandum, ungU' 
endumt sic mihi dormiendum — * as you have to walk, &c., so I have 
to sleep.' — Cic. Att., ix., 7. Or it is translated in English into * by,' 
like the personal agent after the passive verb. E. g. Apud Pytbag- 
oreos diseipulis (dative) quinque aonis tacendum erat. — Sen. Ep., 52 
— « among the Pythagoreans, silence had to be kept by their disciples 
for five years,' or * their disciples had to keep silence for five years.' 
The dative case depends upon the sense of obligation or necessity 
contained in the participle, in the same way that it follows upon the 
sense of advantage expressed by utilis and the like. Instead of the 
dative of the person, the ablative with a is occasionally used after 
this participle to avoid ambiguity. E. g. Aguntur bona multorum 
civium, quibus est a tobis et ab impcratoribtu reipublicae eonMidiU' 
ium. — Cic. pro Leg. Manil., 8. 

This participle is sometimes confounded by grammarians with 
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another verbalt the gerand ; but is always to be distiognished by 
the notion of obligation or necessity nniformly conyeyed by it, and 
which the gerund never has. 

The sign of the future passive participle is ndus, a, urn, which is 
added to the root, as seen in the present and similar tenses. In 
consonant roots it is coupled to the radical by the connecting vowel 
e, as Ug-e-ndut; serib-o, seribre-ndus. In vowel roots ending in a 
and «, the connecting vowel does not appear ; but in those ending 
in t and u, it is retained, as laudorndug, mone-ndu* ; audi-e-ndus, ucur- 
e^ndu9. 

The ending ndu» corresponds exactly in sense to the Greek verbal 
in reoc ; and although the form appears to be quite different, it may 
have the same origin. Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., p. 239) supposes it 
to be the same with the Sanscrit suflix ani/a, and that the future 
passive participle and the gerund have the same sense as well as 
form. This latter opinion would seem to be wholly unsatisfactory, 
at least until it can be shown that the ideas of obligation and neces- 
sity are the same with that of merely abstract action, motion, dec. 
The fact that they are identical in form can not be alleged as a suf- 
ficient reason why they should be assumed to have the same origin 
any more than the same sense. The perfect participle in tut has 
the same form with the verbal in twty called, in certain cases, the 
supine, and yet no one imagines that they are the same in mean- 
ing ; and so of other instances, as the dative and ablative in Latin 
and Greek. And in the same way, although the future participle 
and the gerund have the same form, it is not probable that they 
have the same origin. 

Table or the Participles. 

Paanve, 

Conj. 

'jTT 5 — ^tu8, a, um. 



Present and 
Imperfect ' 



Active. 
Conj. 
Ill 



Future. 



-e-nt. 
a — Qt. 
e— nt. 
i-e-nt. 

^tarus, a, um. 
— suras, " 
a — turus, 



Perfect, Pret- 
erit, and Plu- 
perfect. 



I. 
II. 
IV. 

fui. 

I. 

n. 

IV. 



d— tas, 

L-i-tus, 

I — tus, 

I— tos, 

-e-ndus, 

a— ndas, 

« — ^udus, 

i-e-ndus. 



III. 
I. 

11. J^l!!™!' ;: Future. 
IV. 

3. The Gerund. — ^This name, as has been already stated, is given 
to a verbal noun, which, when not subject to attraction, is of the 
neuter gender, and is employed only in the singular number. It 
wants the nominative case, for which the infinitive present is em- 
ployed. It is formed precisely in the same way with the future 
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pasdive participle ; e. g. leg-e-ndi, Ug-c-ndo, leg-e-ndum, Ug-e-ndOf 

* of reading,' * to reading/ * reading,' * by reading.' Expressing, as 
it does, the substantive idea of action or motion abstractly, it is fol- 
lowed by its proper object, just as the verb is ; and as a noon, has 
its case determined, generally speaking, in the same way with any 
other nonn. In its unmodified form here given, it can not readily 
be confounded with the future passive participle. It is when it is 
followed by the object of the action or motion which it expresses, 
and when a mutual attraction takes place between this object and 
the gerund, that it is capable of being confounded with the partici- 
ple, although the entire difference in signification should prevent 
this. £. g. Omnibus hibemis Caesaris oppvgnandis erat dlctus dies — 
Caes. B. G., v., 27—* a day was appointed for assailing all Caesar's 
wiBter quarters.' Ommbut kibernis oppugnandis is equivalent to 
omnia hiberna oppugnando ; but in order to obtain a uniformity of 
sonnd, the gerund and its object noun have undergone a miUual at- 
traction ; the gerund assuming the gender and number of the noun, 
and the noun assuming the case of the gerund. The gerund, when 
subjected to such change of form, undergoes no change in significa- 
tion, and ought not to be called by a different name. Especially is 
the gerund likely to be confounded with the future participle pass 
ive when it occurs after verbs signifying < to give,' * commit to,' 
' undertake,' * look to,' dec, as dare, tradere, permittere, locare, con- 
dncere, vovere, curare, suscipere, habere, &c., the gerund denoting 
the object with a view to which any thing is ' given,' * committed 
to one,' &c. E. g. Populus Romanus Crasso helium gerendum de- 
dit — Cic. Phil, xi., 8 — * the Roman people gave to Crassus the war 
to conduct,' i. e., * gave to Crassus the conducting the war.* Per- 
fngam Fabricius reducendum curavit ad Pyrrhum— Cic. Off., iii., 22 
— * Fabricius took pains that the deserter should be restored to Pyr- 
rhus.' Here .the proper sense is, * Fabricius took care of, provided 
for, the restoring the deserter to Pyrrhus.' To avoid mistake in 
such cases, it is only necessary to attend to the proper distinction 
between the meaning of the gerund and that of the future passive 
participle ; the former always retaining the signification of a mere 
abstract noun of action or motion, corresponding to the English 
verbal in * — ing,' the latter uniformly having that of 'ought,' 

* should,' * must.' Uno nuntio, atque una literarum significatione 
ciyes Romanes necandos trucidandosque denotavit. — Cic. pro Leg. 
Manil, 4. Even in such examples, where the sense may possibly 
allow the verbal to be considered a future passive participle, and 
where the translation seems to favor this — * marked out Roman 
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citiieas to be pot to death and batehered*— it is not improbably a 
feraad in attraction — * he marked down, gave notice for, the pat- 
tinf to death and batchering Roman citizeoa.' 

4. i^^fiet.— The name of supines is given to the accosative and 
aUatiTe cases of the Terbal noan in ttu and mtt which expresses 
the snbstantiTe idea of action or motion in the yerb abstractly, 
witboat the notion of completedoess or incompletedness, and witb- 
ODt any reference to time. The former of these supines, that end- 
ing in turn, is employed as the object of verbs of motion ; the latter, 
that ending in tu, is used with adjectives, to mark in what, precise- 
ly, the quality expressed by them is to be regarded as consisting. 
E. g. Attxiiiam poitulatum venisse— Caes. B. 6., i., 31 — ^< they came 
to claim succor,' properly, 'they came to the claiming succor.* 
Here it is plain that postolatum is the accusative case, the object 
reached by the motion in venisse. Difficile dietu est quid sit veram, 
« it is difficult to say what is true,* that is, 'what is true is diffiealt 
in the saying.* It can scarcely be necessary to remark that the 
verbal in tus or tus is used in all the cases of the singular, except 
the vocative, and that of these cases the accusative and ablative are 
taken out and named supines, because, probably, of their peculiar 
translation ; and that this peculiarity of translation is owing to the 
verbal idea of the noun in tus, or the action which it expresses. So 
far as the cases themselves are oonce.med, they are to be explained 
nowise differently from any other accusative or ablative cases in 
like circumstances. The case in which the accusative of this 
verbal is employed with ire and m, to form peculiar futures of the 
infinitive, has already been mentioned. 

The verbal in /te« or <tt« is formed in the same way with the par- 
ticiple in tus or sus, having the same radical, and presenting the 
same changes upon the contact of the ending with the radical ; e. g. 
eond'tus, * an endeavoring' ; audt-tus, * the hearing ;* sent-i-o, sen-- 
susz=senit)'sus, *a feeling;' eoneut-i-o, concu-ssus z= coneuitysus, s 
being doubled by the stress of the voice ; vid-e-o, vi-susr=s9i(d)sus, 
' a seeing ;' mon-e-o, mon-l-ius, ' an advising.' It should be observed 
that the ending tus is not confined to the verbal, but occurs also in 
conjunction with the noun substantive vir, forming mrtust < virtue,* 
properly * manhood.* 
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a, 'not.' 4. 

•i, iigo of iiomiiiAtiT« ptaral neufeer, 47- 
8 ; of accoMtira aettter plural, 55. 

a, sign of accoMtiTe •iagoJar in maaen- 
line and femioioe Doaoa, 54. 

•i, io ablative eingul ar— a | i and ae, SB. 

a, radical ending of the Terb^ contracted, 
244. 

ab,90. 

Ablative, formation of; 50-3; ablative 
plural, identical In form with the da- 
tive, 52 ; auaunary of endinga of abla* 
tive singular, ib. ; of ablative plural* 53. 
Signification oi, 34-9; markiog posi- 
tion in apace, * where ?' 34 ; attended 
byprepoaitiona, ib. ; marking the point 
of time, * when V ib. ; in the lense of 
within,' Ut.; in that, apparentiv, of 
' during,' ib. ; ablative abtolute, 35, 271 
-2; denoting wherein an action or 
quality ia found. 36 ; of quality, 30-6 ; 
oiatinguished from the genitive, 30-1 ; 
markug condition or exception, 36; 
with tiie comparative degree, 3&-7, 83 
aeqq. ; marking the amount of differ- 
ence after the comparative degree, 37, 
85 ; witii the auperktive, 87 ; markinc 
the inatrument and meana, ' by,' ' with/ 
37 ; witii a or ab and namea of per- 
aona, 38 ; with dignut, &c., 38; in the 
aenae of 'from,' 38-9; attended by 
prepoaitiona, a, oi, c; es, &Cn ib. ; \n the 
aenae of * from what time,' ' aince 
when,' 39 ; denoting cauae, dtc, id. 

-arbna,58. 

Accidence, 23. 

adimo, 18. 

Adjectivea, definition of; 23, 75 ; peculiar- 
ity of inflection, 75 ; aignifyini ' when,' 
&«., 76 ; oomparlaon of; 76-87. 

ae, aign of nominative plural, 47 ; =a4-<i 
58 ; in dative ahigular =a-f-i. 50 ; in 
genitive singular =^i, 57 ; =i, 58. 

aio, 232. 

aU&, 117. 

aliaa, 117-18. 

alibi, lia 

alicunde, 118. 

alio, 117. 

alioqui, -qnin. 117. 

aUqnando, 13(3. 

aliquia, 154-5 ; differs from qolf and qui- 
dam, 155. 

aliquot, 157. 

aUter,lia 

aUua, 115-17. 

4AAii^ait 19. 



a*. 19. 

alter, lia 

ambo, 20, 142. 

ofi^, 20. 

Antecedent attraction of^ ISt. 

aaro, 20. 

Apposition, 74. 

Articulate sounds^ 9. 

as, a8sis,66. 

atque,20. 

auferre, 20. 

aufugio, 20. 

aurattts, 4. 

aureus, 4. 

aurum, 4. 

-ba, sign of the Imperfbet; Bopp^ tfaaory 

of its etymology, 244. 
bear=fer, 20. 
belli* « in war,* 60, 
Bellona, 21. 
helium, 21. 
-bi. sign of dative singular, 50 ; of ablative 

singular, 51 ; corresponda to pluiial 

•bus, 51. 
bini, 21. 
bis, 21. 

povfiOfjLott 18, 231. 
brother=fhiter, 18. 
-bus, sign of ablative pluval, 89; oorre* 

spends to singular -hi, ib. 

c, 14; for ch, 256. 

caro, camis, 66. 

Cases, definition of, 26 ; marked by signs, 

39 ; eisns of; how far uniform, 44, seqq. ; 

plural signs of, related to the singular, 

Casus rectus, 27; caaus obliqni, A. 

cautus, 7. 

-ce,105. 

oerno, 3. 

certua, 3. 

cetera, 143. 

ceteroqui, -quin, 143. 

ceterum, 143. 

ceterus, 141-2. 

Characteristic of declension, 40. 

cognomen, 3. 

compagea, 3. 

Comparison of adjectives, 76-87; algnifl- 

cation of comparative and auperlative, 

78-80; anomalous comparbon, 80; 

conatruction of the comparative and 

superlative, 81-7. 
Conditional propoaitiona, 181, aeqq.: 

ehief ••"* -obordinate roembera ou 
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181; the inbardinata member Blone 
properly conditioDal, ib. ; nature of the 
condltkmal member, «&. ; •ignaofcon- 
dhion, 181-2 ; chief member some- 
timm introduced by ita, tie, um^ &c., 
183. Use of the moods in the condi- 
tional member, how determined, ib. ; 
in the chief member, 184. Claaaes of 
conditional propoaitiona, 184, aeqq.; 
condition determinate and fulfilled, 
185; rarietieao^ 185-6; condition de- 
tenninate and unfulfilled, 186; Tarie> 
tiea of; 186-7 ; ambiguity of the imper- 
fect BubjunctiTO in this form, 188 ; con- 
dition indetenninate, 188-8 ; varietiea 
of; 190-1; indicatlTe imperfect, &c., 
Bubetitnted for the subjunctive in the 
chief member of the determinate un- 
fulfilled conditional, 191 ; table of the 
conditional, 193. 

Conjngatio permhrastiea, S02, seqq. 

Connecting or formatiTe vowel, 2OT-4L 

conniveo, connizi, 237. 

Copsonanta, double, 6 ; interchanged, ib. ; 
inaerted between vowels, ib. ; elided, 
7; d^nition of, 12; classification of; 
according to organs, 16; hardandsoft, 
17 ; change of; by contact, 22, 62, seqq^ 
256, &JC. 

Contraction of nouns, 40, 42; in Dec. I., 
57; in Dec. IL. 59; inDec.IV.,67; in 
Dec. v., 68^; in verbs having vowel 
roots, 227 ; shown by the lengthening 
ofthe vowel, 228. 

cook, 2. 

coquo,2,21. 

cor, cordis, 46, 63. 

Coxinthi, *at Corinth,' 58. 

eozl,6. 

crimen, 3. 

criticna,3. 

cui,7. 

cunctna, 149. 

•cunqne, 16L 

cur, 126. 

d, dropped at the end ofthe neuter rad- 
ical eor<l, 46. 

•d, 109. 146. 

•dam, 146. 169. 

Dative, signification ot, 32; compared 
with tiie accuaative, ib. ; formation o^ 
49-50. 

-de, 146. 

-8c. 146. 

Declension, characteristics of, 40; con- 
tracted, 57, seqq.; uneontracted, 61; 
Dec. IV., a variety of Dec. IIL, 67 ; Dec. 
v., a variety of Dec I, 68. 

Dei, Dii, Di. GO, 

-dem, 47, 146. 

Demonstrativea, 94, aeqq. ; correlative, 
146-53. 

dena,7. 

Deus, 2a 

Diphthongs, 11 ; how formed, ib. 

domi, • at home,' 60. 
domus, inflection, 6a 



donee, 153. 

donicum, 20, 152. . 

Double letters, 15. 

drag, draw=trah, txwch, 256. 

dueuona, 21. 

duellnm, 21. 

dnini,21. 

duis,21. 

dimi, 152-3. 

dux, 6. 

e formative, in Dee. IIL, 41, 44, 61 ; ex. 
chansed for « in neuter nominative 
singular, 45 ; ending hi neuter nomio- 
atlve singular, 46; 64 ; radical, in Dec 
v., 68 ; =i in dative singular, 65 ; and 
in ablative singular, 50; i, sign of vo- 
cative singular, 55 ; elided between a 
mute and r, in Dec XL, 59; inDeclIL, 
66. 

e radical, in the verb, contracted, 5M4 ; 
in Conj. TL, more properly fomutive^ 
255. 

e, ez, dec, after auperialive, 56. 

ecquis, 123. 

edo, anomalous cox^ugation of, 230-1. 

ego, 90. 

liAios, 19. 

-em. sign of accusative aingnlar, 13. 

emptus, 7. 

cv, 18. 

riviKo, 152. 

tvrot, 18. 

eo, * to that place,' 96. 

eo, ire, 231. 

hn^aiy 19. 

cwra, 19. 

equidem, 139. 

firam, formation, 229-30. 

-«ram, sign of pluperfect 2S9; tfaeonrof 
its onchi, 2Si4L 

ergo, loa. 

dro, formation, 230. 

-6to, sign of future II., 263 ; tiieory of ite 

^ origin, 263-4. 

ifnmv, 19. 

-€s, Greek -cv, sign of nominative plural 
masculine and feminine, 46-7 ; sicn of 
accusative plural masculine and femi- 
nme.54-5. 

esse, 265. 

Etymology, objects of; 1; relatiug to 
words eeneraUy, and to inflectional 
forms, 1-2; aids in acqnirine a lan- 
guage, 5 ; rational grounds oC to be 
sought where, 8. 

Euphony, means of preserving, 6 ; law* 
o^ how determined, 8. 

f.l4. 

fadUor, 6. 

far, fiBrris,66. 

father=:pater. SO. 

fero, 20; conjuntion, 230. 

flow=flu, flue, 257. 

fln=flue, Enelish flow, 257. 

foecimdus, 19. 

foamina. 19, SSa 
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foeiiiu,230. 

foetoa, 19, 230. 

fomentum, 7. 

fore, 230 ; — or futarom at and subjunc- 

tive, forfutaire infinitive, 268. 
Form, change! o^ referred to lexicon, 4 ; 

to grammar, 5. 
PormatiTe Towela, a, e, introduced to 

soften the radical ending, 228< 
formoauB, 20. 
fractua, 20. 
fragmen, 7. 
frango, 7, 20. 
frater, 18. 
friga8,20. 
fi-ons,?. 

fru=;frug, firuc, 257. 
fttam,230. 
fui. 19, 230. 
fixl]=ple, &c., 20. 
Future I., signification, 199 ; more exact 

use o^ ib ; formation ol^ 245-6. 
Future II., signification, 199, 200; more 

exact use oC 200; formation, 263-4. 

Future II. paasiTe, formation, 264. . 
Future peripnrastic in turtu or §uru$, 

table of, 203; aa infinitive, 204 ; — in 

ndug, 205 ; table o^ ib. ; as infinitive, 

206. 
futurus, 230. 

g, 14. 

yoAa, yakaucTOff 63. 

gener, 3. 

Genitive, signification oC 27-32 ; use with, 
the superlative, 29, 85-6 ; after adverbs, 
29; after est, &c., ib. ; genitive of meas- 
ure or value, ib. ; of quality, 29-30 ; 
compared with the ablative, 30-1; 
magtiij &c., 31; genitive with refertf 
ib. i with verbs and adjectives express- 
ing a state of the mind, 31-2 ; with or- 
guere^ &C., 32. Formation of; 48-9. 

genitus, 3> 

yea^K, 3. 

gens, 3. 

Gerund, definition of; 172; signification 
of; 280-1 ; followed by cases, 172, 281 ; 
attraction o^ 172, 281-2; distinguished 
from future passive participle, 281; 
formation of, 280. 

gigas. 3. 

ytyrofuii, 3. 

yiyvwo-Kw, 3, 7. 

Sioaco, 3^ 
rammar, definition o^ 22; general, ib. 

h, character of; 13. 

hAc, 106. 

hepar, hepatls, 46, 63. 

hermoso, 20. 

-lid, sign of dative singular, 50. 

hie, etymology and inflection, 105; 8ig< 

nification, 106; ^ hlc, *here/ 106. 
hinc, 106. 
hue, 107. 

i, in 'not,* 4, 18. 

I zadieal, exchanged for in Dec. IIL, 44, 



66 ; formative, in Dec. III., 41, 44, 61 ; 
in genitive plural, 49. Sign of nomina- 
tive plural 47 ; of genitive singular, 48 ; 
m Dec. IV., 68. Sign of dative singu- 
lar, 49 ; of ablative singular, 50, 65 ; of 
vocative sineukr, 55. Hidden by con- 
traction with a^tyO^u, 50-1. For ii in 
genitive singular, 59 ; for ie in vocative 
singular, 60 ; for o+i, 60 ; for e, 63. 

-i, en£ng of the perfect and preterit, 247 ; 
theory of ita etymology, 248-51 ; oc- 
curs in what verbs, 251; in forms with 
and without reduplication, ib. 

-i, sign of infinitive present and imperfect 
passive, 265-6. 

-la, sign of nominative plural neuter, 47, 
55, 64 ; — of accusative plural neuter, 
65. 

ibl, 97. 

ibidem, 97. 

-Icus, 152. 

idem, 113-14. 

ideo, 99. 

igitur, 103. 

ignarus, 3* 

ignosco, 4, 7. 

ignotus, 3. 

-iieof, 152-3. 

fflac, 110. 

ille,19; etymology and inflection, 106-9; 
signification, 109. 

OUc, 110. 

illinc, 110. 

illuc. 110-11. 

-im, sign of accusative singular, 53, 65. 

Imperative, definition of, 195; significa- 
tion of its two forms, 207-8 ; some 
verba have but one form, 206. 

Imperfect tense, signification o^ 197; 
used equally for long and for short pe- 
riods of time, 198-9. In the subjunc- 
tive, signification of, 209-10; in condi- 
tional propositions, 209, seqq. ; in the 
indeterminate condition. 210-11 ; dif- 
- fers in what from the present subjunc- 
tive, 241 ; in the determinate condition, 
211-12 ; how here capable of marking 
present time, 212. Formation of, 244 
-5. 

-in or -im, sign of ablative singular, 51. 

inde.96. 

Indefinite pronouns, 153, seqq. 

Indicative mood, defined, 175; used with 
the relative, 176 ; in conditional prop- 
ositions, 185-6 ; in the room of the sub- 
junctive, 191. 

Infinitive, definition o^ 171 ; differs from 
the mete abstract noun, ib. ; occurs 
only as nominative or accusative, ib. ; 
other cases supplied by the gerund, 
ib. ; followed by eases, ib. ; how fisr 
capable of tense, 171-2. Tenses of in- 
fimtive, 216. Infinitive used as subject 
and as object, 216-17; as object, witli 
what verbs, ib. ; construction of, as ob- 
ject, ib. ; differs from ut and the sub- 
junctive in what, 219. Tenses of infin- 
itive in the construction with the ac- 
cusative, 219-21. Use of the infinitive 
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^-, . ,981-3; 

ooonn only after certain verbs, 831 ; 
chamctariatic of auch Torba, <6. ; eon- 
a&roctian of the ac c aaative and of the 
iQflaiilTe explalBedt 898-^ lafinitiTe 
wanta of Itaelf the notkNi of tfme. 864r 
5; liow It obtaina tbia, and baa tanaes, 
ib. Tenaea of inflnitlve, 965 ; ]Reaent 
and imperfisct aetive, formation of; ib. ; 
praae n t and imperfect poaaire, forma- 
tion of; 265-6 ; pOTfec^ preterit, and 
pluperfbct aettre, formation of; 268 ; 
paaaire. 967-A; fntore actire, forma- 
tion of; 866; aianificalioo of. 268-9; 
omlu t$$€ atfviiue, ib. ; paaaiYe, 969- 
70. 

ingmot 90. 

inqoam, 232. 

biter, 80. 

InterronitiTe pronoona, form oC 121; 
fignincation, 122; compound adjec- 
tive, 140, aeqq.; bidependent, 140-3; 
correlative, 143-6. 

bitaa,l& 

ipw, 114-15. 

fre wiUi tbe aopine (accuaadve), a dr- 
comlocntion for tbe infinitive, 809. 

iri with tbe supine (accuaative), called a 
future infinitive piuaive, 269. 

4a, aign of genitive aingular, 48; elgnof 
ablative plural. 52; <iuantitr, aft. 

ia, ea, id, etymology and inneetion oi; 
95-6; aigntfication, 97. 

•iase, aign of infinitive perfect, itc^ 967. 

-iaaem, aign of pfaipCTfoct subjunctive, 
989. 

IstacllS. 

iate, etymology, 111-19; ajgnfflfatfon, 
119. 

tstic.ll9L 

istbie,lia 

istne,113. 

ha, 109-3. 

Itaque, 103. 

iteram,104. 

•ium. genitive plvnd. 66. 

-ina. dan of ganltive slagvlar, 48-0, S7, 
50, 6i 66. 

jnvenis,6& 

mmpor, «i, 140*1. 

ayHM>,3L 

Kfnmt 9(1 

1, doubled, 66, 957. 

lac, 63. 

latum, 931. 

Liquids, 13; 15; iDletchaagBd, 19. 



-m, aign of nominative aingular 
Dee. II., 46; of aeeuaative abigular 
neuter, 54; of vocative singular neu- 
ter, 53. 

•oijiigB of first psnon alngubff', e^non, 

m, diiyK ped beAm •, 375. 



maior, 79-80. 

malim,?. 

male, 931. 

#uJU^«r,8Q. 

mater, 18. 

maadiBua,?. 

me, mihi, &c., 9L 

me& rAfert, 31. 

Mryoc, 18. 

mei, &ui. (genitive), use of^ 93. 

mel, 66. 

melior, 80. 

mens, 91, 94. 

^,.19.^^ 

-minC'aign of second person plural pass 
ive, 235. 

•minor, aign of second person plural im- 
perative passive, 236. 

Mood, definition of; 174-5; uae determ- 
ined by a people's peculiar way of 
tbinUng. IM. 

Mood-vowel, 237-4L 

multna, 80. 

-mur, aign of first person plural peadve^ 
934. 

Mutes, 15; interebanged, 90. 

n, radical, Dec m, 44 ; dropped, 66; ea- 
pbonic addition, 51. 

Vy aign of Greek nominative singular neu- 
ter, 46; of accusative s ing u l a r maacu- 
line and feminine, 54. 

nascor, 3. 

nature, 3. 

natua, 3. 

•ndi, &Cn endfaiga of tbe gemnda, 96L 

-ndum eaae and Iniase, aa faifinitive Aiture 
passive, 969-76, 906. 

•nans, ending of future passive psrticiple, 
980; origin o( ib. ; diifierB in signifie*- 
tion from tbe gerund, ib. 

ne,19. 

VCflM, 18. 
MOV, 9. 

nescio quis, 159. 

nisi, 108 ; distinsulsfaed from si non, ifr. 

niv=nig,957; add English snoMb German 



niv=nig,957; i 
scfciue, Poliab nkg. 

nix, inflection, 63. 

nobilia, 3, 6. 

nobia,52. 

nolo, 931. 

nomen. 3, 6, 18. ' 

Nominative, signification o^ 37; forma- 
tion of, 44-8; neuter aingular. 45-6; 
drops final 1, 45 ; excbangea r for «, ib. ; 
nominative plural, formation o^ 46, 
aeqq. ; maaculine and feminine sign is, 
46; contracted, 47; ending in oe, in 
i, ib. ; neuter plnnd, ib. Nominative 
singular, summaiy of endingab 67. 

vofiof, 18. 

nonnullna, 1S6-7; differs from qnidam, 
157. 

noa, 91. 

3,7. 

', 91, 94 ; nostri, i 
a, 99. 
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Nonna, definition d 35; qMoiet oC 96; 

claMiflccti(» oC acoorduig to declen- 

«ioD« 40-1; oontraeted wd wicoa- 

tnu;ted,s&. 
novuc, 2. 
nox, 63. 

•Dt» sign of third perion phml, 899. 
•iit» sign of partieiplopraient and imper- 

ibct,273. 
•Btor, sign of third penon plural impera- 

tire paaaiTe, 237. 
•Dtor, aign of third penon plwal paiaiTe, 

237. 
nnllua non, 157. 
nune, 151. 
Dusquam, 165. 
yv$,63. 

o, exchanged for «» 45 ; and for <, 56, 59, 
66; =o+<,50i quantity in ndbia, &C., 
S2. 

oculna,19. 

ot207 

oucov C/'oueof), 19. 

Glim, 19, 111. 

omnia. 149. 

•wv, aign of genitiTe plural, 49. 

OVOfMi, 18. 

optimua, 78. 
It, 19. 



Oratio oUiqua, 176-7. 
oa, oaaia, 66. 
hoot, 149. 
fhttfiyivia, 14. 

p, aaanmed after m before a, 257, 275 ; 

aifter m before t, 275; dropped before 

», ib. 
pactum, 3. 



pie, definition of, 23, 173 ; how far 



pango, 2, 6, 1& 
Farttciple, defia . . 

capable of feenae, 17^-4 ; actire and 
paaaive, 174; cootaina die aenae of 
*when,' * while,' &c., ib. Haa not in 
imlf the notion of time, 270 ; how it 
obteina this and haa tenaea, 270-1; 
eenae of * when,' &c., due to Ita attril>- 
miTe meaning, 271; uaed aa attifbu- 
tire in ablative (called abaolote), 271 
-2; cUatinguiahed from adiectivea and 
nouna ainularly uaed, 272. Participle, 
preaent and imperfect, formation, 272 
-3 ; oarticiple, perfect, &C., paaaive, for* 
maaoo, 2TO; participie, fature active, 
formation, 277-8; aignification, 277; 
puliciple, future paaaive in -ndus^ 
peculiar aignification, 278-9 ; fUtended 
by dative of the oeraon, and by al>lap 
tive and a, 279 ; R>rmation, 

pater, 20. 

pax, 3. 

«V,126. 

wifFuca, Juxs. 
INVTf , 2, 21. 

», 2, 21. 



per, aicpiifieatfoo, 73/ 

Ferfoct proper, aignifieatioB, 197; uaed 
to mark wonted action, ib. f formation 
of perfiect and preterit, 246 ; aigna o^ 
247 ; reduplicated, 251 ; haa the radical 
ahort. ib. ; exchangee a for i and for 
e, o.for «, and efor ii,2Sl; perfoetin ^ 
without reduplication, haa radical vow- 
el lengthened, 253; theory of the length- 
ening of thia vowel, tb. Perfect aub- 
juncBve, formation, 257-8; aignifica- 
tion, 213-14 ; in exhortatioaa, &&, 214. 

Peraona and numbera of the verb^ aigna 
o( 232 ; peculiarily in the paaelTe, ib, 

^•PM, 20. 

pingo, 7. 

irAeo«, 20. 

Pluperfect, aignification, 199 ; intheanlv 
junctive, 214-15; in conditional prop- 
oiitiona, 215-16. Pluperfect indica- 
tive, formation, 258-61; plnperfiBCt 
aubjunctiye, formation, 261-3 ; plu- 
pexfoct paaaive, formation, 262-3. 

plnrimua, 78. 

plu8,80. 

irw, 21. 

poena, 19. 

inH,21. 

voXifv, 20. 

pono, poaui, 254. 

trortpoit -oi, 14(^ 141. 

praeter, 80. 

Prepoaitiona, office of; 704; difierfrom 
aaverba in what, 71 ; qualily the action. 
See., of the verb, 70-1 ; caae with which 
prepoaitlon uaed decided by what, 71 ; 
primary and aecondanr aiamificatioa 
o( 72 ; aenae of, affected by ttie prinui- 
xy and aecondary aignificationa of the 
caaea, 73 ; elementa centering into the 
aignification and uae oi; 74. 

Preaent tenae, aignificatiun, 196-7; hie- 
torical preaent, 197 ; preaent of the aub- 
Junctive really future, 209. Forma- 
tion of; 241-44; peculiarity of, in aub- 
Junctive of verba in e, 243-3 ; form o( 
in imperative, 243. 

Preterit, aignification, 198-9; uaed of 
long aa well aa of abort perioda of 
time, 196. 

Primary aignification, how determined, 
2-3. 

pro, 18. 

prodeet,6. 

prodlre, 6. 

Fronouna, definition of, 23, 88 ; claaaifl- 
cation of, 89-90; aubatentive 90; poa- 
aeaaive, 91; demonatratlve, 94; rela- 
tive and hiterrogative, 118-21; indef 
inile, 153, aeqq. 

pnnio,ld. 

q,14. 

quse^ ik, j^ 11^ «A, A«^ nIattT* piite» lit. 

quft,126. 

.^1011,1431 
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oauB,H6^; with the ■aperlattTe, 79. 
86^87: aftertheoompar«ave,37,89;85. 

quunlibel^ 163. 

qoamqnam, 163. 

qoamvu, 163. 

qiundo. 135, 136. 

qiuodocanque, 136. 

qoandoqne, 136. 

qiundoquidrai, I3& 

qoantos, 143, 144. 

qoartoa, 2. 

quaM, 140. 

qnataor, 31. 

.que, SI, 142, 161, 16& 

queo, 232l 

Qoflrtioii, indirect, 176. 

qui. relattve, 118 ; interrogitiTe, 133 ; in- 
definite, 154. 

qui, *liow,' 50, 51, 196L 

quia, 135. 

quicunque, 160-1. 

quidam, 1S6-0. 

quidem, 13&4». 

qaiUbet.163. 

qnin, 126. 

quinam, quinuan, 122-3. 

qninque, 2, 21. 

quintns,14e. 

quippe, 136. 

quia, 21; interrogatiTe, 122; indefinite, 
154; diatingidahed from aliquia, 154; 
from quidam, 155. 

quiapiam, 156. 

^aquam, 155-4; with negatiye propo- 
aitlona, 156. 

quiaque, 161-3 ; with the raperlatiTe, 86. 

quiiquia, 160. 

quiTia, 162. 

qud, 99, 123, 121 

quoad, 137, 138. 

quoctrca, 125. 

quod, aignification, 131; uae aa a con- 
junction, 131-3; wi& tlM finite verb, 
diatingniahed from aecusatiTe with in- 
finitiTe, 134. 

qnoi, 7. 

quondam;, 160. 

quoniam, 130, 13GL 

quopiam, 162. 

quoquam. 162. 

quoque, 137. 

quonua, 15S4. 

quot. 145, 150. 

quotiea, 145. 

quotas, 144-5. 

qnum, 127-30; formation and aignifica- 
tion, 127-8 ; with the mooda, 128-30. 

r, radical ending in Dec. II., 40, 50; ex- 
changed for » in nominatiye aingular, 
44, 45, 66 ; euphonic ioaertlon in gen- 
itive plural, 49 ; doubled, 66 ; chvac- 
teriatic of the paaaiTe, 233; dropped 
before a. 255, 258. 

Radical, definition ot, 3; aimple and in- 
flectional, 5-6, 223-4 ; in Dec. IIL. how 
found, 61-2 ; obicured in nominatiTe 
afaignlar, ib. ; double rootSf 61 ; end- 
infaInDec.UI.claaaified,6B-a InOie 



▼erbt neana what, 223-4 ; double roota, 
225; occur in what claaaea of verba, 
ib. ; whioh tenaea have the longer or 
augmented form of the root, ib. ; aug- 
mentation of tlie root, how made, 226 
-7. Roots in « haying the perfect, 
&G., formed aa if from conaonant 
roots, 228. 

-rS, aign of the aeoond person aingnlar 
paasive, 235. 

•rft, aign of infinitiTe presoit and imper- 
fect active, 265. 

rectum, 4. 

Reduplicated form of perfect conaidered 
the original, 252. 

Reduplication of perfect, Ac, 251; 
which conaonants admit of i^ ifr. ; in 
compoun4 Terbe f alia away, 252: 

r7WMt,aa 

IKTOf, 20. 

elative pronoun, form of, 118 ; aignifi- 
cation, 119; inflection, td.; ayntax of^ 
119-21; attraction o( 120; compound 
a4jective, 140-3; correlative, 143-6. 

reor, ratua, 118. 

rapagulum, 3. 

retroraum, 7. 

rex, 4, 6. 

-ri, aign of infiniUTe preaent and hnper- 
feet paaalve, 265-6. 

pryof, 20. 

-rim, sign of perfect subjunctive, 257. 

-ris, sign of aecond peraon aingular paaa- 

Romae, *at Rome,' 58. 

•rum, sign of genitive plural, 49. 

a, euphonic, 78, 147; doubled by the ac- 
cent, 66, 254-5, 2S7, 267; sign of nom 
inative aingular masculine and femi- 
nine, 44-5 ; of nominative and accnaa- 
tive aingular neuter, 46-, ancient aign 
of senitive aingular, 48-9 ; sign of aec- 
ond person singular, etymology. 234. 

•€» ending of Greek accusative singular 
neuter, 54. 

-o-ai, aign of second person aingular paas- 
ive, 235. 

sal, 19. 

aalio, 19. 

8angui8,66. 

-ae, essential characteristic of Infinitive 
ending •<«•«, &c., 267. 

aeco, 20. 

segmentum, 20 

septem, 19. 

aequor, 19. 

-sAram, sign of pluperfect, 259. 

•sdrim, sipi of perfect subjunctive, 257. 

•saro. sign of Future XL, 263. 

serpens, 19. 

aez, 19. 

si, <ij;' 182; gi non, ib.i distinguished 
from ni^t ib. 

-si, sign of perfect and preterit. 247, 255 
-7; theory of its etymology, 248-51; 
=tfa, 255; occurs in what verba, 255 
-6; causes what changea in final eon- 
ofroot,25&.7. 
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^vt, aiiii of dative Mid ablatiTttpfainl, 5S. 

fiignifioatkm of word*, how Tsried, 2 ; 
without change of fona, ib. ; with 
change of form, 4 ; by eompoaition, 
ib. ; by ending* and prefixes, ib. ; prl- 
tmmry, how determined, S-3. 

•eiaee, aign of infinitiye perfect Ac, net- 
ire. 267. 

-siaaem, aiga of plaperfisct aabjonokiTe, 
262. 

^o«.20. 

apargpsiapar, evn^, <nrep, 256. 

4nrcip-«=aparg-o, 257. 

•otf a, aign of second person aJngnlar, 234. 

-ati, aign of second person singolar of 
perfect, 234. 

•4ms, aiCT of second person plural of per- 

vTopwfUt 257. 
•trew:=stru, strac, 837. 
■tro, ater, crrop, English strew, Ac, =: 
atruc257. 

eub. 19. 

Subjunctive mood defined, 175 seqq.; 
with the relatiye. 176, 178, aeqq. ; with 
relatire after demonatratiTes, 178-9 ; 
after dignutt Ac., 179; after general 
deacrlpfioaa of character, 180; with 
fuaan, 129-^; with iK, 101, 176; in 
ezhortatiottB, 175. 

•ubter, 80. 

«ui,91. 

eum, anomalous conJogaHou ot 829-30i 

•nmptos, 7. 

fluper,2. 

•npine, deflnftion of, 172-3; formatioa 
and signification, 282; construction, <6. 

•a&ma, ending of future active participle, 
277 ; employed in what verbs, 278. 

tua=v9, 19. 

•sua, aign of perfect, &c., participle, 273, 
274, 275 ; occurs in what verbs, 275. 

-sua, ending of supine (verbal), 282. 

auoa, 92. 94. 

sylva, 19. 

Syntax, relation to inflections, 5. 

t, prefix, 146 ; doubled by the accent, 297. 
C, sign of third person singular, etymol- 
ogy, 236-7. 
-ta, 146. 

roA, radical in roXov, Sec, 231. 
talia,146. 
tarn, 151; distiagniafaed fipom il« and aio^ 

tamdiu. 152. 
tandem, 153. 
tango, 7. 
tanqoam, 151-2. 
tanttsper, 147. 
tantopere. 146. 
tantum, 147. 
Cantus, 146-7. 

TC,2l. 

tego, 18. 
n|v, 152. 
vifvue«, 20, 162. 



Tenses, definition of, 195; elementa of 
slnrificatiott, ib. ; varietiea o^ 196-200 ; 
table of signiflcatioas, 201; peeuUar 
use of in letter writinc, 900; eom- 
ponnd teasoL 201; peribot passive, 
&C peculiarity of aigniflcRtions ex- 

Slained, 202 ; signification of fienaea in- 
uenced by mood, 208. Formation 
of, 241, 246; from simple or augmen^ 
ed root, 241. 
•ter, Greek rcpof , 14a 
terrai.7. 
rerrapa, 2, 21. 

-01, sign of second person singular ta»> 
perative, 234. 

-re, sign of third person singolar, 836. 

-tis, sign of second person pdural, SBIS. 

rtr=^ui8, 21. 

•to, sign of second person sfaigular, im- 
perative, 234 ; of third person. 236. 

Tw, sign of third person singular impen- 

loga.k 

toC radical in tollo, 231. 
•tor, sign of second person sfaiffDlar ba^ 
perative paaaive, 235 ; oftfairapeiMiw 

torqu=tor, rop, 256. 
TOOXK, 149. 

tot, 150. 

totus, 148-8. 

trahstrach, English 4rmm, dntgr, »& 

Add German Meu. 
traxi,6. 
tu,80^91. 
tnm,150. 
tunc, 151. 
-tur, sign of tiiird person singalar paai- 

•turum esse, 268. 

-torus, ending of future active participle, 
277 ; employed in what verbs, 277-8. 

•tus, sign of perfect, Sue, participle pass- 
ive, 273-5 ; = Greek rof , English ■0d, 
276 ; signification, ib. 

-tus, ending of the supine (verbal), 282. 

tuus, 20, 92, 94. 

u, sound o( 13; radical endmg^ 96» 61, 

67; for ti^68. 
ubi,125. 
ubicunque, 167. 
ubiUbet, 167. 
ubiqae, 166. 
ubivis, 166. 
-tlbus for Ibns, 68. 
-ufiram, sign of plnnerfeeti 250. 
-ufirim, sign of perfect and preterit inb- 

Junctive, 257. 
-u6ro, sign of ftitore 11., 863. 
•ui, sign of perfect and preterit, 847-57; 

theory of ito etymology, 248-^1, 253-4 ; 

occurs hi what verbs, 253-5. 
•nisse, sign of infinitive perfisct, Sec, act' 

ive, 2^^. 
•nissem, sign of pluperfect subjonettva 

active, 262. 
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j^. 19. 

nllaa, 158, rOatixm to qnisquam, i6. ; 

oaed witii negatiTe, and in conditional 

propodtioui, t6. , ^„ , 

•um, sign of aocuaatlTe ^golar, 53 ; of 

genitive planO, 48; for nwi, fiO; for 

«wa,68. 
nn or um, for cum, 164. 
T md*y, 125. 
nodique, 166-7. 
oniveraua, 150. 
nnquam, 163. 
unuaquiaqoe, 162. 

inrtpt 2. 

vvo, 19. 

^,19. 

napiam, 165. 

uaqaam, 164-5k 

naque, 165-4. 

ut (ad), 99; aignifleation, 100-2; with 

the auperlative, 79, 87. 
uter. 140-1. 
uterque, 142. 
utruin,142. 

V. 13 ; f or e or g, 256-7. 

Veii, 14. 

vel, with the auperlafcive, 87. 

Velia. 19. 

velim, 1& 

•Tfiram, sign of pluperfect, 259. 

Verb, de&ition ot, 167; charaeteiiatio 
element o^ 168 ; two aeta of forma, 
ib.f kinda of (genera), 169; voicea, 
169-70; yerb proper, compriaea what, 
174 ; inflectioB of; embracea what, 221 ; 



conjugationa or claaaee ot, 224 ; rarift- 
tiona of inflection, aourcea of; 224-<S; 
extend only to certain tenaea, ib. ; 
anomaloua conjugation, 228, aeqq. ; tlia 
anomaly eonaista in what, 228-9. 

Vcrbala, 168. 171, 264, 282. 

.ygrim, aign of perfect and preterit aiily 
junctire, 257. 

.▼6ro, aign of future II., 263. 

veraua (voraua), 18, 92, 94. 

veetraa, 92. 

yeatri, yeBtrum, 92-3. 

▼i, aign of perfect and preterit, 247. 

Ticua, 19. 

virtus, 2, 182. 

Ti8,64. 

•viase, aign of infinitive perfecti icc^ 267. 

•viaaem, Mgn of pluperfect aubjuncti:veb 
262. 

Vitellius, 14. 

viv=vic or vig, 256-7 

vivaria, 6. 

yobia, 52. 

Vocative, aignification o( 27 ; formatioo 
of, 55. 

Tolo, 18; anomaly of inflection and ety« 
mology, 231. 

Vowela, definition of, 9 ; daadficatimi 
of, according to the organs, 10 ; diver- 
sity of eound, how caused, ib. ; eMed, 
7; contracted, ib.} interchanged, 18. 

w for ^, and for h and eh, 256. 
woDen, 231. 
will, would, 831. 

z, 14. 



THE END 
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modem Engliah Literature. ISmo, Muslin, 45 cents. 



12 Works for Colleges^ Schools^ ^e. 

Button's Book of Nature laid Open. 

Revised and improved by J. L. Blakb, D.D. With QaestioM 
for Schools. 18mo, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

Johnson's Treatise on Language; 

Or, the Relations which Words bear to Things. 8vo, Moslio, 
$1 76. 

Story on the Constitution of the United States. 

A familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States. 
With an Appendix, containing important Public Documents il- 
lustrative of the Constitution. 12mo, Muslin, 76 cents. 

Duer's Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 

United States. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Wyatt's Manual of Conchology, 

According to the System laid down by Lamarck, with the late 
Improvements by De Blainville. Exemplified and arranged for 
the Use of Students, by Thomas Wyatt, M.A. lUifstrated 
with 86 Plates, containing more than 200 Types drawn from 
the Natural Shell. 8vo, Muslin, $2 75 ; colored Plates, 98 00. 

Chailly's Practical Treatise on Midwifery. 

Translated from the French, and edited by G. S. Bedfobd, 
M.D. With 216 Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, S2 00 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, 82 26. 

Oruveilhier's Anatomy of the Human Body. 

Edited by G. S. Pattibon, M.D.^ With 300 Engravings. 8va» 
Muslin, $3 00 ; Sheep extra, $3 25. 

Magendie's Treatise on Human Physiolo^, 

On the Basis of the Pr6cis £I6mentaire de Physiologie. Trans- 
lated, enlarged, and illustrated with Diagrams and Cuts. Es- 
pecially designed for the Use of Students of Medicine. By J. 
Retebx, M.D. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Paine's Institutes or Philosophy of Medicine. 

8vo, Muslin, $2 75 ; Sheep extra, $3 00. 

*«* A number of works not included in the above list, which arefr^ 
quently used as text or reading books, may he found under other <inn* 
simu of the Catalogue of the Publishers, Any of their issues mtaf U 
tbtained at wholesale at liberal deductions from the retail prices. 

For School or Academic Libraries, the Publishers recommend tkew 
School District Library, which has met the cordial approbation of tkt 
most distinguished friends of education in the country. It may be oB» 
tainsd entire, in 295 volumes, half bound, /or $114; or any seUcHm 
mrill be supplied at 38 tents per volume. 
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RELATING TO THE ARTS, SCIENCES, ETC^ 

PUBLISHKD BY 

HARPBR 8c BBOTHEBS, NBW YOBE. 

Bell's Mechanism of the Hand, 

And its Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. With EngraT- 
ings. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Beck's Botany of the United States, 

North of Virginia ; comprising Descriptions of the Flowering 
and Fern-like Plants hitherto found in those States, arranged 
according to the Natural System. With a Synopsis of the 
Genera according to the Linnaean System, a Sketch of the 
Rudiments of Botany, die. 12mo, Muslin, f^l 25 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, $1 60. 

Bigelow's UseftJ Arts, 

Considered in connection with the Applications of Science. 
With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 50. 

Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, 

Addressed to Sir Walter Scott. With Engravings. 18mo, 
Muslin, 45 cents. 

Chaptal's Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 

with a preliminary Chapter on the Organization, Stricture, 
dec, of Plants, by Sir Huhphret Daw. An Essay on the Use 
of Lime as a Manure, by M. Putzs ; with introductory Observ- 
ations to the same, by Prof. Renwick. Translated and edited 
by Rev. William P. Page. 18mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Browne's Trees of America, 

Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically Delineated, and 
Scientifically and Popularly Described ; being considered prin- 
cipally with reference to their Geography and History; Soil and 
Situation ; Propagation and Culture ; Accidents and Diseases ; 
Properties and Uses : Economy in the Arts ; Introduction into 
Commerce ; and their Application in Useful and Ornamental 
Plantations. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 8to, Mu»i 
lin, $5 00. 



2 Works Relating to the ArtSj Sciences^ Sfc. 
Brande's Encyolopedia of Science, &c. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art : comprising the 
History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all 
the Terms in general Use. Edited by W. T. Brands, F.R.S.L. 
and £., assisted by Josspb Cauyin, £sq. The various Depart- 
ments by eminent Literary and Scientific Gentlemen. With 
numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Boucharlat's Elementaary Treatise on Mechan- 

ics. Translated from the French, with Additions and Emen- 
dations, by Professor E. H. Coubtbnat. With Plates. 8ro, 
Sheep extra, 92 25. 

Combe's Principles of Physiology, 

Applied to the Preservation of Health, and the Improvement 
ofPbysical and Mental Education. With Questions. £ingraT« 
ings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Darnell's Illustrations of Natural Philosophy. 

Selected principaDy from Daniell*8 Chemical Philosophy, by 
Jahbb Rbnwick, LL.D. With Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 
68} cents. 

Dick's Celestial Scenery ; 

Or, the Wonders of the Planetary System displayed} illustra- 
ting the Perfections of Deity, and a Plurality of Worlds. With 
Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Dick's Sidereal Heavens, 

And other Subjects connected with Astronomy, as illustrative 
of the Character of the Deity, and of an Infinity of Worlds 
With Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Dick's Practical Astronomer, 

Comprising Illustrations of Light and Colors, practical Descrip- 
tions of all kinds of Telescopes, the Use of the Equatorial-traa- 
sit, Circular, and other Astronomical Instruments, a particular 
Account of the Earl of Rosse^s large Telescopes, and other 
Topics connected with Astronomy. Illustrated ^ith 100 En- 
gravings. 12mo, Muslin, 50 cents. 

Draper's Text-book of Chemistry. 

With nearly 300 Illustrations. ISmo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Text-hook of Natural Philosophy. 

With nearly 400 Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Chemical Organization of Plants. 

With an Appendix, containing several Memoirs on Capillary 
Attraction, Electricity, and the Chemieal Action of Light With 
Engravings. 4to, Muslin, $2 50. 
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